TO  THE  COUNTRY  TO  WHICH  l  AM  SO  PROUD  OF  BELONCINC, 
TO  THE  ARMY  TO  WHICH  I  AM  SO  DEEPLY  INDEBTED, 
AND  TO  MY  WIFE, 

WITHOUT  WHOSE  LOVING  HELP 
MY  ‘FORTY-ONE  YEARS  IN  INDIA  ’ 

COULD  NOT  BE  THE  HAPPY  RETROSPECT  IT  IS, 


DEDICATE  THIS  BOOK. 


PREFACE. 


I  would  never  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  public 
with  my  personal  reminiscences  had  I  not  been  urged,  to 
do  so  by  friends  who,  being  interested  themselves  in  what 
I  was  able  to  tell  them  of  India  as  my  father  knew  it, 
and  as  I  found  it  and  left  it,  persuaded  me  that  my  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  many  and  various  aspects  under  which 
I  have  known  the  wonderful  land  of  my  adoption  and  its 
interesting  peoples  would  be  useful  to  my  countrymen.  It 
was  thought  that  I  might  thus  contribute  towards  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  glorious  heritage  our  forefathers 
have  bequeathed  to  us,  than  the  greater  number  of  them 
possess,  and  towards  helping  them  to  understand  the 
characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  numerous  and 
widely  different  races  by  whom  India  is  inhabited. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  who  know  nothing  of  Natives  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  value  they  set  on  cherished 
customs,  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  and  fixed  prejudices,  all 
of  which  must  be  carefully  studied  by  those  who  are  placed 
in  the  position  of  their  Eulers,  if  the  suzerain  Power  is  to 
keep  their  respect  and  gain  their  gratitude  and  affection. 

The  Natives  of  India  are  particularly  observant  of  char- 


able  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  country  with  nearly 
three  1hu Hired  million:-!  of  inhabitants,  differing  in  race, 
religion,  and  manners  of  life.  Throughout  all  the  changes 
which  India  has  undergone,  political  .and  social,  during 
the  present  century,  this  feeling  lias  been  maintained,  and 
it  will  last  so  long  as  the  services  are  filled  by  honourable 
men  who  sympathize  with  the  Natives,  respect  their  pre¬ 
judices,  and  do  not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their  habits 
and  customs. 

My  father  and  I  spent  between  us  nearly  ninety  years  in 
India.  The  most  wonderful  of  the  many  changes  that; 
took  place  during  that  time  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  Mutiny  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages 
to  explain  th'e  causes  which,  I  believe,  brought  about, 
that  terrible  event — an  event  which  for  a  while  pro¬ 
duced  a  much-to-be-regretted  feeling  of  racial  antagonism. 
Happily,  this  feeling  did  not  last  long:  even  when  things 
looked  blackest  for  us,  it  was  softened  by  acts  of  khitioess 
shown  to  Europeans  in  distress,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that,  but  for  the  assistance  afforded  b}  the  N .dives  them¬ 
selves,  the  restoration  of  order,  and  the  suppression  of  a 
fierce  military  insurrection, '  would  have  been  a  Jar  more 
arduous  task.  Delhi  could  not  have  been  ink  on  whit  out 
Sikhs  and  Gurkhas ;  Lucknow  could  not  hovu  h<\n 
defended  without  the  Hindustani  soldiers  -who  so  nohly 
responded  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  co.ll  ;  and  nothin-, 
that  Sir  John  Lawrence  might  have  done  eon  hi  have  pre¬ 
vented  our  losing,  for  a  time,  the  whole  of  the  count’; 
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north  of  Calcutta,  had  not  the  men  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
Deraj  at*  remained  true  to  our  cause. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  outward  signs  of  the 
Mutiny  should  be  obliterated,  that  the  monument  on  the 
Ridge  at  Delhi  should  be  levelled,  and  the  picturesque 
Residency  at  Lucknow  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  This 
view  does  not  commend  itself  to  me.  These  relics,  of  that 
tremendous  struggle  are  memorials  of  heroic  services  per¬ 
formed  by  Her  Majesty’s  soldiers,  Native  as  well  as  British ; 
and  by  the  civilians  who  shared  the  duties  and  dangers  of 
the  army.  They  are  valuable  as  reminders  that  we  must 
never  again  allow  ourselves  to  beguiled  into  fancied  security ; 
and  above  all,  they  stand  as  warnings  that  we.  should  never 
do  anything  that  can  possibly  be  interpreted  by  the  Natives 
into  disregard  for  their  various  forms  of  religion. 

The  Mutiny  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  f:r  to  it  we 
owe  the  consolidation  of  our  power  in  India,  as  it  hastened 
on  the  construction  of  the  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs, 
so  wisely  and  thoughtfully  planned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie,  and  which  have  done  more  than'  anything  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  preserve  order 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  Mutiny  which  brought 
Lord  Canning  into  closer  communication  with  the  Princes 
of  India,  and  paved  the  way  for  Lord  Lytton’s  brilliant 
conception  of  tlio  Imperial  Assemblage — a  great  political 
success,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  which  now,  happily,  exists  between  the  Ruling 
Chiefs  and  the  Queen-Empress.  And  it  was  the  Mutiny 
which  compelled  us  to  reorganize  our  Indian  Army  and 
make  it  the  admirable  fighting  machine  it  now  is. 

*  Tracts  beyond  the  Indus. 
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In  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan  and  the  border  tribes,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  before  my  readers  the  change  of  our  position  in 
India  that  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
propinquity  upon  our  North-West  Frontier  of  a  first-class 
European  Power.  The  change  has  come  about  so  gradually, 
and  has  been  so  repeatedly  pronounced  to  be  chimerical 
by  authorities  in  whom  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had 
every  reason  to  feel  confidence,  that  until  recently  it  had 
attracted  little  public  attention,  and  even  now  a  great 
majority  of  my  countrymen  may  scarcely  have  realized 
the  probability  of  England  and  ltussia  ever  being  near 
enough  to  each  other  in  Asia  to  come  into  actual  conflict. 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  Bussians  for  their  advance 
towards  India.  The  force  of  circumstances — the  inevitable 
result  of  the  contact  of  civilization  with  barbarism — 
impelled  them  to  cross  the  Jaxartes  and  extend  their 
territories  to  the  Khanates  of  Turkestan  and  the  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  just  as  the  same  uncontrollable  force  carried 
us  across  the  Sutlej  and  extended  our  territories  to  the 
valley  of  the  Indus.  The  object  I  have  at  heart  is  to 
make  my  fellow-subjects  recognize  that,  under  these  altered 
conditions,  Great  Britain  now  occupies  in  Asia  the  position 
of  a  Continental  Power,  and  that  her  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  must  be  protected  by  Continental  means  of  defence. 

The  few  who  have  carefully  and  steadily  watched  the 
course  of  events,  entertained  no  doubt  from  the  first  as 
to  the  soundness  of  these  views  ;  and  their  aim  has  always 
been,  as  mine  is  now,  not  to  sound  an  alarm,  but  to  give, 
a  warning,  and  to  show  the  danger  of  shutting  our  eyes  to 
plain  facts  and  their  probable  consequences. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  future  course  of  events,  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  result  if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves  and 
to  India.  Thinking  Natives  thoroughly  understand  the 
situation  ;  they  believe  that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
territories  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  their  part  of 
Asia  will  be  separated  only  by  a  common  boundary  line, 
and  they  would  consider  that  we  were  wanting  in  the 
most  essential  attributes  of  Rulers  if  we  did  not  take  all 
possible  precautions,  and  make  every  possible  preparation 
to  meet  such  an  eventuality.  , 

I  send  out  this  book  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  friendly 
anticipations  of  those  who  advised  me  to  write  it  may  not 
be  seriously  disappointed ;  and  that  those  who  care  to  read 
a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  Indian  life  and  adventure,  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the,  writer  is  a  soldier,  not  a  man  of  letters, 
and  will  therefore  forgive  all  faults  of  style  or  language. 

ROBERTS. 

oGth  September,  1896. 
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FORTY-ONE  TEARS  IN  INDIA 


CHAPTER  I.  ' 

I’oety  years  ago  the  departure  of  a  cadet  for  India  was  a 
much  more  serious  affair  than  it  is  at  present.  Under 
the  regulations  then  in  force,  leave,  except  on  medical  cer¬ 
tificate,  could  only  be  obtained  once  during  the  whole  of 
an  officer’s  service,  and  ten  years  had  to  be  spent  in  India 
before  that  leave  could  be  taken.  Small  wonder,  then,  that. 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  bidding  England  farewell  for  ever  when, 
on  the  20th  February,  1852,  I  set  sail  from  Southampton 
with  Calcutta  for  my  destination.  Steamers  in  those  days 
ran  to  and  from  India  but  once  a  month,  and  the  fleet 
employed  was  only  capable  of  transporting  some  2,400 
passengers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  does  not  include 
the  Cape  route  ;  but  even  taking  that  into  consideration,  I 
should  doubt  whether  there  were  then  as  many  travellers  to 
India  in  a  year  as  there  are  now  in  a  fortnight  at  the  busy 
season. 

My  ship  was  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamer  Ripon,  commanded  by  Captain  Moresby,  an 
ex-officer  of  the  Indian  Navy,  in  which  he  had  earned 
distinction  by  his  survey  of  the  Red  Sea.  A  few 

yol.  i.  '  1 
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Addisi-omhe  friomls  warn  on  boo.nl,  Having  England  wider 
|,]h>,  same  depressing  (brfmmslanoes  as  myself,  and  what  with 
-wind  r>i id  weather,  and  the  thought  that  at  the  best  we 
Aveio  bidding  farewell  to  home  and  relations  for  ten  long 
years,  we  were  anything  but  a  cheerful  party  for  the  first 
few  days  of  the  voyage.  Youth  and  high  spirits  had,  how¬ 
ever,  re-asserted  themselves  long  before  Alexandria,  which 
place  we  reached  wdthout  incident  beyond  the  customary 
halts  for  coaling  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  At  Alexandria  we 
bade  adieu  to  Captain  Moresby,  who  had  been  most  kind 
aud  attentive,  and  whose  graphic  accounts  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  had  to  overcome  whilst  mastering  the  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  served  to  while,  array  many  a  tedious  hour. 

On  landing  at  Alexandria,  we  were  hurried  on  board  a 
large  mastless  canal  boat,  shaped  like  a  Kile  daliabeah. 
In  this  we  were  towed  up  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  for  ten 
hours,  until  rve  arrived  at  Atfieh,  on  the  Nile ;  thence  we 
proceeded  by  steamer,  reaching  Cairo  in  about  sixteen  hours. 
Here  we  put  up  at  Shepherd’s  Hotel  for  a  couple  of  days, 
vdiicli  were  most  enjoyable,  especially  to  those  of  the  party 
who,  like  myself,  saw7  an  eastern  city  and  its  picturesque 
and  curious  bazaars  for  the  first  time.  From  Cairo  the 
route  lay7  across  the  desert  for  ninety  miles,  the  road  being 
merely  a  cutting  in  the  sand,  quite  undisiinguishable  at 
night.  The  journey7  was  performed  in  a  conveyance  closely 
resembling  a  bathing-machine,  which  accommodated  six 
people,  and  was  drawn  by  four  mules.  My  live  fellow- 
travellers  v7ere  all  cadets,  only  one  of  -whom  (Colonel  John 
Stewart.,  of  Ardvorlich,  Perthshire)  is  now  alive.  The 
transit  took  some  eighteen  hours,  with  an  occasional  halt 
for  refreshments.  Our  baggage  -was  carried,  on  camels,  as 
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were  the  mails,  cargo,  and  even  the  coal  for  the  Eed  Sea 
steamers. 

On  arrival  at  Suez  we  found  awaiting  us .  the  Oriental , 
commanded  by  Captain  Powell.  A  number  of  people  met 
us  there  who  had  left  England  a  month  before  we  did ; 
but  their  steamer  having  broken  down,  they  had  now  to  be 
accommodated  on  board  ours.  We  were  thus  very  incon¬ 
veniently  crowded  until  we  arrived  at  Aden,  where  several  of 
the  passengers  left  us  for  Bombay.  We  were  not,  however, 
much  inclined  to  complain,  as  some  of  our  new  associates 
proved  themselves  decided  acquisitions.  Amongst  them,  was 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Barnes)  Peacock,  an  immense,  favourite 
with  all  on  board,  and  more  particularly  with  us  lads.  He 
was  full  of  fun,  and  although  then  forty-seven  years  old, 
and  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  to  join  the  Governor-General’s 
Council,  he  took  part  in  our  amusements  as  if  he  were  of 
the  same  age  as  ourselves.  His  careey  in  India  was  brilliant, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  member  of 
Council  lie  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  Bengal.  Another 
of  the  passengers  was  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  John  Bloom¬ 
field)  Gough,  who  died  not  long  ago  in  Ireland,  and  was 
then  on  his  way  to  take  up  his  appointment  as  Quarter¬ 
master-General  of  Queen’s  troops.  He  had  served  in  the 
3rd  Light  Dragoons  and  on  the  staff  of  his  cousin,  Lord 
Gough,  during  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaigns,  and  was 
naturally -an  object  of  the  deepest  veneration  to  all  the 
youngsters  on  board. 

At  Madras  we  stopped  to  land  passengers,  and  I  took 
this  opportunity  of  going  on  shore  to  see  some  old  Addis- 
combe  friends,  most  of  whom  were  greatly  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  a  war  in  Burma.  The  transports  were  then 
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greatly  reduced  the  garrison.  '  Even  the  small  force  that 
remained  had  embarked  for  Burma  before  my  arrival,  so 
that,  instead  of  a  large,  cheery  mess  party,  to  which  I  had 
been  looking  forward,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  only  one 
other  subaltern. 

No  time  was  lost  in  appointing  me  to  a  Native  Field 
Battery,  and  I  was  put  through  the  usual  laboratory  course 
as  a  commencement  to  my  duties.  The  .life  was  dull  in 
the  extreme,  the  only  variety  being  an  occasional  week  in 
Fort  William,  where  my  sole  duty  was  to  superintend  the 
firing  of  salutes.  Nor  was  there  much  in  my  surroundings 
to  compensate  for  the  prosaic  nature  of  my  work.  Fort 
William  was  not  then  what  it  has  since  become — one  of  the 
healthiest  stations  in  India.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  men 
were  crowded  into  small  badly-ventilated  buildings,  and  the 
sanitary  arrangements  were  as  deplorable  as  the  state  of 
the  water  supply.  The  only  efficient  scavengers  were  the 
huge  birds  of  prey  called  adjutants,  and  so  great  was  the 
dependence  placed  upon  the  exertions  of  these  unclean 
creatures,  that  the  young  cadets  rvere  warned  that  any 
injury  clone  to  them  would  be  treated  as  gross  misconduct. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  endemic 
sickness,  and  a  death-rate  of  over  ten  per  cent,  per 
annum.* 

*  In  the  fifty-seven  years  preceding  the  Mutiny  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  the  European  troops  in  India  was  sixty -nine  pel- 
thousand,  and  in  some  stations  it  was  even  more  appalling.  ,  The 
Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1864  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  army  in  India  expressed  the  hope  that  hv  taking 
proper  precautions  the  mortality  might  he  reduced  to  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  thousand  per  annum.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  hope 
has  been  more  than  realized,  the  annual  death-rate  since  1888  having 
never  risen  to  seventeen  per  thousand. 


palankin  was  the  ordinary  moans  of  conveyances  find,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  vaunted  hospitality  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.- . 

I  must  confess  I  was  disappointed  at  being  left  so 
completely  to  myself,  especially  by  the  senior  military 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  personally  known  to  my 
father,  who  had,  I  was  aware,  written  to  some  of  them 
on  my  behalf.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  that  I  became  terribly  home-sick, 
and  convinced  that  I  could  never  be  happy  in  India.  Worst 
of  all,  the  prospects  of  promotion  seemed  absolutely  hope¬ 
less  ;  I  was  a  supernumerary  ■  Second  Lieutenant,  and 
nearly  every  officer  in  the  list  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  had 
served  over,  fifteen  years  as  a  subaltern.  This  stagnation 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  Indian  Army. 

There  were  singularly  few  incidents  to  enliven  this  un¬ 
promising  stage  of  my  career.  I  do,  however,  remember 
one  rather  notable  experience  which  came  to  me  at  that, 
time,  in  the  form  of  a  bad  cyclone.  I  was  dining  out  on 
the  night  in  question.  Gradually  the'  wind  grew  higher 
and  higher,  and  it  became  evident  that  we  were  in  for  a 
storm  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Consequently,  I  left-  my 
friend’s  house  early.  A  Native  servant,  carrying  a  lantern, 
accompanied  me  to  light  me  on  my  way.  At  an  angle  of 
the  road  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  extinguished  the  light. 
The  servant,  who,  like  most  Natives,  was  quite  at  home, 
in  the  dark,  walked  on,  believing  that  1  was  following 
in  his  wake.  I  shouted  to  him  as  loudly  as  X  could,  but 
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the  uproar  was  so  terrific  that  he  could  not  hear  a  word, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  make  my 
own  way  home.  The  darkness  was  profound.  As  I  was 
walking  carefully  along,  I  suddenly  came  in  contact  with 
an  object,  which  a  timely  flash  of  lightning  showed  me 
was  a  column,  standing  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  my  own  house.  I  could  now  locate  myself  correctly, 
and  the  lightning  becoming  every  moment  more  vivid,  I 
was  enabled  to  grope  my  way  by  slow  degrees  to  the  mess, 
where  I  expected  to  find  someone  to  show  me  my  way 
home,  but  the  servants,  who  knew  from  experience  the 
probable  effects  of  a  cyclone,  had  already  closed  the  outside 
Venetian  shutters  and  barred  all  the  doors.  I  could  just 
see  them  through  the  cracks  engaged  in  making  every¬ 
thing  fast.  In  vain  I  banged  at  the  door  and  called  at 
the  top  of  my  voice— -they  heard  nothing.  Reluctantly  I 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
leave  my  shelter  and  face  the  rapidly  increasing  storm 
once  more.  My  bungalow  was  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
away,  but  it  took  me  an  age  to  accomplish  this  short 
distance,  as  I  was  only  able  to  move  a  few  steps  at  a  time 
whenever  the  lightning  showed  me  the  way.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  careful,  as  the  road  was  raised,  with  a 
deep  ditch  on  either  side  ;  several  trees  had  already  been 
blown  down,  and  lay  across  it,  and  huge  branches  were 
being  driven  through  the  air  like  thistle-down.  1  found 
extreme  difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet,  especially  at  the 
cross-roads,  where  I  was  more  than  once  all  but  blown 
over.  At  last  I  reached  my  house,  but  even  then  my 
struggles  were  not  quite  at  an  end.  It  was  a  vein 
long  time  before  I  could  gain  admittance.  The  servant- 
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who  had.  been  carrying  the  lantern  had  arrived,  and. 
missing  me,  imagined  that  I  must  have  returned  to 
the  house  at  which  I  had  dined.  The  men  with  whom 
I  chummed,  thinking  it  unlikely  that  I  should  make  a 
second  attempt  to  return  home,  had  carefully  fastened  all 
the  doors,  momentarily  expecting  the  roof  of  the  house  to 
he  blown  off.  I  had  to  continue  hammering  and  shouting 
for  a  long  time  before  they  heard  and  admitted  me.  thank¬ 
ful  to  be  comparatively  safe  inside  a  house. 

By  morning  the  worst  of  the  storm  was  over,  but  not 
before  great  damage  had  been  done.  The  Native  bazaar 
was  completely  wrecked,  looking  as  if  it  had  suffered  a 
furious  bombardment,  and  great  havoc  had  been  made 
amongst  the  European  houses,  not  a  -single  verandah  or 
outside  shutter  being  left  in  the  station.  As  I  walked 
to  the  mess.  I  found  the  road  almost  impassohle  from 
fallen  trees  ;  and  dead  birds,  chiefly  crows  and  kites, 
were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  carried  off  in  cart¬ 
loads.  How  I  had  made  my  way  to  my  bungalow  without 
accident  the  night  before  was  difficult  to  imagine.  Even 
the  column  against  which  I  had  stumbled  was  level  .bat  by 
the  fury  of  the  blast.  This  column  had  been  raised  a 
few  years  before  to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  1st  Troop,  1st  Brigade,  Bengal  Horse  An  is! cry,  who 
were  killed  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Kabul  in  isll. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum  in  ruins  was  even  more  dreary  than  before 
the  cyclone,  and  I  felt  as  if  1  could  not  possibly  continue 
to  live  there  much  longer.  Accordingly  1.  wrote  to  my 
father,  begging  him  to  fry  and  get  me  sent  io  Burma: 
but  he  replied  that  he  hoped  soon  to  get  command  of  the 
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Peshawar  division,  and  that  he  would  then  like  me  to  join 
him.  Thus,  though  my  desire  to  quit  Dum-Dum  was  not 
to  be  immediately  gratified,  I  was  buoyed  up  by  the  hope 
that  a  definite  limit  had  now  been  placed  to  my  service  in 
that,  to  me,  uninteresting  part  of  India,  and  my  restlessness 
and  discontent  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

In  time  of  peace,  as  in  war,  or  during  a  cholera  epidemic, 
a  soldier’s  moral  condition  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
his  physical  surroundings,  and  it  is  in  this  respect,  I  think, 
that  the  subaltern  of  the  present  day  has  an  advantage 
over  the  youngster  of  forty  j^ears  ago.  The  life  of  a  young 
officer  during  his  first  few  months  of  exile,  before  he  has 
fallen  into  the  ways  of  his  new  life  and  made  friends  for 
himself,  can  never  be  very  happy ;  but  in  these  days  he  is 
encouraged  by  the  feeling  that,  however  distasteful,  it  need 
not  necessarily  last  very  long;  and  he  can  look  forward 
to  a  rapid  and  easy  return  to  England  and  friends  at  no 
very  distant  period.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  of  he  could 
not  but  feel  completely  cut  off  from  all  that  had  hitherto 
formed  his  chief  interests  hi  life — his  family  and  his 
friends — for  ten  years  is  an  eternity  to  the  young,  and 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  and  home-sickness  was  apt  to 
become  almost  insupportable. 

The  climate  added  its  depressing  influence ;  there  was  no 
going  to  the  hills  then,  and  as  the  weary  months  dragged 
on,  the  young  stranger  became  more  and  more  dispirited 
and  hopeless.  Such  was  my  case.  I  had  only  been  four 
months  in  India,  but  it  seemed  like  four  years.  My  joy, 
therefore,  was  unbounded  when  at  last  my  marching  orders 
arrived.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  I  was  about  to  proceed  to 
that  grand  field  of  soldierly  activity,  the  North-West 
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Cnr-i-M,.,-.  This,  with  white  buckskin  breeches  and  long 
km  ,  .  c ii n | ilei [>(1  a  uniform  which  was  one  -of  the  most 
r  -'me  and  effective  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  parade- 

1’lie  metalled  highway  ended  at  Meerut,  and  I  had  to 
})r'’i<i'm  tin-  remainder  of  my  journey  to  Peshawar,  a 
di-d <n i<-(  of  dOO  miles,  hi  a  palankin,  or  doolie. 

This  manner  ox  travelling  was  tedious  in  the  extreme. 
Mini  lino  after  dinner,  the  victim  was  carried  throughout 
the  nighf  by  eight  men,  divided  into  reliefs  of  four.  The 
whole  of  the  eight  were  changed  at  stages  averaging  from 
ten  to  twelve  miles  apart.  The  baggage  was  also  conveyed 
by  coolies,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  chatter,  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  lighted  on  its  way  by  a  torch-bearer,  whose 
torch  consisted  of  bits  of  rag  tied  round  the  end  of  a  stick, 
upon  which  lie  continually  poured  the  most  malodorous  of 
oils.  If  the  palankin-bearers  were  very  good,  they  shuffled 
along  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and  if  there 
were  no  delays,  forty  or  forty-five  miles  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  before  it  became  necessary  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
sun  in  one  of  the  dak-bungalows,  or  rest-houses,  erected  by 
Government  at  convenient  intervals  along  all  the  principal 
routes.  In  these  bungalows  a  bath  could  be  obtained,  and 
sorely  it  was  needed  after  a  journey  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hours  at  a  level  of  only  a  few  inches  above,  an  exceedingly 
dusty  road.  As  to  food,  the  khansamah,  like  ‘  mine  host’  in 
the  old  country,  declared  himself  at  the  outset  prepared  to 
provide  everything  the  heart  of  man  could  desire ;  when, 
however,  the  traveller  was  safely  cornered  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  the  memo  invariably  dwindled  down  to  the  elementary 
and  universal  c  sudden  death,’  which  meant  a  vnetchedly 
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thin  chicken,  caught,  decapitated,  grilled,  and  served 
up  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  meal  being  ordered. 
At  dinner  a  variety  was  made  by  the  chicken  being 
curried,  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  supply  of  rice,  and 
chutney. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  break  the  monotony  of  this 
long  journey  by  a  visit  to  a  half-sister  of  mine,  vdio 
was  then  living  at  the  hill  station  of  Mussoorie.  The 
change  to  the  delightful  freshness  of  a  Himalayan  climate 
after  the  Turkish-bath-like  atmosphere  of  the  plains  in 
September  was  most  grateful,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
few  days  I  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely  mountain 
scenery.  ■  '  . 

My  next  station  was  Umballa.  There  1  fell  in  with  two 
other  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  became  more  than 
ever  enamoured  with  the  idea  of  belonging  to  so  splendid 
a  service.  From  Umballa  it  was  a  two  nights’  journey  to 
Ludhiana,  where  I  rested  for  the  clay,  and  there  met  a 
cousin  in  the  Survey  Department,  who  had  been  suddenly 
ordered  to  Lahore,  so  we  agreed  to  travel  together. 

The  next  halting-place  was  Jullunclur.  To  make  a 
change,  we  hired  a  buggy  at  this  place,  in  which  to  drive 
the  first  stage,  sending  our  palan  kirns  on  alien  cl ;  when 
we  overtook  them,  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  their 
number  had  increased  to  six.  We  were  preparing  for 
a  start,  when  it  struck  us  that  wo  ought  to  make  some 
inquiries  about  the  additional  four,  which,  from  the 
luggage  lying  about,  we  assumed  to  be  occupied,  but  which 
appeared  to  be  stranded  for  want  of  bearers  to  carry  them 
on.  The  doors  were  carefully  closed,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  could  get  an  answer  to  our  offers  of  assistance. 
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Eventually  a  lady  looked  out,  and  told  us  that  she  and  a 
friend,  each  accompanied  by  two  children  and  an  ayah* 
were  on  their  way  to  Lahore  ;  that  the  bearers  who  had 
brought  them  so  far  had  run  away,  and  that  they  were 
absolutely  in  despair  as  to  how  they  -were  to  proceed.  It 
turned  out  that  the  bearers.*  who  had  been  engaged  to 
carry  the  ladies  on  the  second  stage  towards  Lahore,  found 
it  more  amusing  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Baja  of  Kaparthala,  then  going  on,  than  to 
fulfil  their  engagement.  After  discussing  the  situation, 
the  ladies  were  persuaded  to  get  out  of  their  palankins  and 
into  our  buggy.  We  divided  the  baggage  and  six  doolies 
between  our  sixteen  bearers,  and  started  off,  my  cousin, 
the  ayahs,  and  I  on  foot.  It  was  then  10  p.m.  We  hoped 
relays  of  bearers  for  the  whole  party  would  be  forthcoming 
at  the  next  stage,  but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Our  reliefs  were  present,  but  none  for  the  ladies.  We 
succeeded,  however,  in  inducing  ou'r  original  bearers  to 
come  on  a  further  stage,  thus  arranging  for  the  carriage  of 
the  ayahs,  while  we  two  men  trudged  on  beside  the  buggy 
for  another  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  was  a  heavy,  sandy 
road,  and  three  stages  were  about  as  much  as  the  horse 
could  manage. 

Soon  after  daybreak  next  morning  we  reached  the  Bias 
river.  Crossing  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  found  on  the 
other  side  a  small  one-roomed  house  with  a  verandah 
running  round  it,  built  for  the  use  of  the  European  over¬ 
seer  in  charge  of  the  road.  On  matters  being  explained, 
this  man  agreed  to  turn  out.  The  ladies  and  children 
were  put  inside,  and  my  cousin  and  I  spent  the  day  in 
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bearers  to  carry  us  all  on  to  Mian  Mir  'without  further 
adventure.  In  the  course  of  conversation  we  found  that 
one  of  the  ladies  was  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Donald 
Stewart,*  of  the  9th  Bengal  Infantry,  and  that  she  and 
her  friend  were  returning  to  join  their  respective  husbands 
after  spending  the  summer  months  at  Simla.  This 
meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  close  friendship  with  Sir 
Donald  and  Lady  Stewart,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present 
day. 

At  Mian  Mir  (the  military  cantonment  of  Lahore)  I 
stayed  a  few  days  with  another  half-sister,  and  from  there, 
as  the  weather  was  beginning  to  get  cooler,  I  travelled 
day  and  night.  One  evening  about  eight  o’clock  I  was 
disappointed  at  not  having  come  across  the  usual  rest- 
house;  lights  could  be  seen,  however,  at  no  great  distance, 
and  I  proceeded  towards  them:  they  turned  out  to  be 
the  camp  fires  of  a  Cavalry  regiment  which  wTas  halting 
there  for  the  night.  Being  half  famished,  and  fearing 
that  my  craving  for  food  -was  not  likely  to  be  gratified 
unless  some  one  in  the  camp  would  take  pity  upon  my 
forlorn  condition,  I  boldly  presented  myself  at  the  first 
tent  I  came  across.  The  occupant  came  out.  and,  on 
hearing  the  strait  I  was  in,  he  with  kindly  courtesy 
invited  me  to  enter  the  tent,  saying,  ( You  are  just  in 
time  to  share  our  dinner.’  My  host  turned  out  to  be 
Major  Crawdord  Chamberlain,!  commanding  the  1st 

*  Now  Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart..  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 

-j-  Now  General  Crawdord  Chamberlain,  C.S.I.,  a  brother  of  General 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain. 
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Irregular  Cavalry,  the  famous  Skinner’s  Horse,  then  on  its 
way  to  Peshawar.  A  lady  was  sitting  at  the  table — Mrs. 
Chamberlain— to  whom  I  was  introduced  ;  I  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  and  in  this  way  commenced  another 
equally  agreeable  and  lasting  friendship. 


vol.  r. 


I  is  ] 


CHAPTER  III. 

Even  the  longest  journey  must  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
early  in  November  I  reached  Peshawar.  My  father,  who 
was  then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  had  just  been  appointed 
to  command  the  division  with  the  temporary  rant  oi 
Major-General.  Old  as  this  may  appear  at  a  period  when 
Colonels  are  superannuated  at  fifty -seven,  and  Major- 
Generals  must  retire  at  sixty-two,  my  father  did  not  con¬ 
sider  himself  particularly  unlucky.  As  for  the  authorities, 
they  evidently  thought  they  rvere  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  so  young  and  active  an  officer  to  place  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  upon  the  North-West  Frontier,  for  amongst 
my  father’s  papers  I  Mind  letters  from  the  Adjutant-General 
and  Quartermaster- General  expressing  high  satisfaction  at 
his  appointment  to  this  difficult  command 

It  was  a  great  advantage  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  with  my  father  at  this  time.  I  had  left  India 
an  infant,  and  I  had  no  recollection  of  him  until  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  at  which  time  he  came  home  on  leave. 
Even  then  I  saw  very  little  of  him,  as  1  was  at  school 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  sojourn  in  England,  thus 
we  met  at  Peshawar  almost  as  strangers.  We  did  not. 
however,  long  remain  so ;  his  affectionate  greeting  soon 
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put  an  end  to  any  feeling  of  shyness  on  my  part,  and  the 
genial  and  kindly  spirit  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into 
and  sympathize  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  men 
younger  than  himself,  rendered  the  year  I  spent  with  him 
at  Peshawar  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  my  early 
life.  In  one  respect  particularly  I  benefited  by  the  inter¬ 
course  and  confidence  of  the  year  in  question.  My  father 
spoke  to  me  freely  of  his  experiences  in  Afghanistan, 
where  he  commanded  during  the  Afghan  war  first  a 
brigade,  and  then  Shah  Sliuja’s  contingent.  The  informa¬ 
tion  I  in  this  way  gathered  regarding  the  characteristics 
of  that  peculiar  country,  and  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  its  still  more  peculiar  people,,  was  invaluable  to  me 
when  I,  in  my  turn,  twenty-five  years  later,  found  myself 
in  command  of  an  army  in  Afghanistan.  ■ 

Eleven  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  first  Afghan 
war,  when  my  father  went  to  .Peshawar  and  found 
himself  again  associated  with  several  Afghan  friends ; 
some  had  altogether  settled  in  the  Peshawar  district,  for 
nearly  all  of  those  who  had  assisted  us,  or  shown  an;/ 
friendly  feeling  towards  us,  had  been  forced  by  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  on  his  return  as  Amir  to  Kabul,  to  seek 
refuge  in  India.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  unfortunate 
refugees  was  Mahomed  Usman  Khan,  Shah  Shuja’s  Wazir, 
or  Prime  Minister.  He  had  been  very  intimate  with  my 
father,  so  it  was  pleasant  for  them  to  meet  again  and 
talk  over  events  in  which  they  had  both  played  such 
prominent  parts.  Usman  Khan  died  some  years  ago  ;  but 
visitors  to  India  who  travel  as  far  as  Peshawar  may  still 
meet  his  sons,  one  of  whom  is  the  Commandant  of  the 
Kliyber  Eifles,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A  slam  Khan.  C.I.E.,  a 


My  I'Mlni*  llild  fl'-o  I-'-';’)  <»”  i-'rilib  05  illL,Jja('.V  'Vi"’ 
IMMMMiom.M  him-df  ;md  many  oilier  men  oi  influence- 
in  Kulnu,  lr«.m  vhom,  while;  al,  IMslio \Vfir,  he  reeeiwl 
tiioM  i  mu  resting  loiters,  jii  which  anxiety  mas  often  e>.- 
javHoeil  n b  to  wink, her  Ihu  English  were  amicably  disposed 
towards  the  Amir.  To  these  communications  my -father 
was  alwavK  careful  to  send  courteous  and  coueih' atorv 
replies.  The  correspondence  -which  took  place  confirmed 
him  in  his  frequently  expressed  opinion  that  it  would  he  ■ 
greatly-  to  the  advantage  of  -the  Government,  and  obviate 
the  necessity  lor  keeping  such  large  garrisons  on  the 
frontier,  if  friendly  relations  could  be  established  with 
the  Amir,  and  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  more 
or  less  looked  to  the  Euler  of  Kabul  as  their  Chief.  My 
father  accordingly  addressed  the  Secretary,  to  the : Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  and  pointed  out  how  successfully  some  of 
the  most  experienced  Anglo-Indian  officials  had  managed 

barbarous  tribes  by  kindness  and  conciliation. 

My  father  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  remaining 
long  enough  at  Peshawar  to  see  the  result  of  his  proposals,  * 
hut  it  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  learn 
before  he  left  India"'  that  they  were  approved  of  by  Lord  Pa  1- 
housie  (the  Governor-General),  and  that  they  were  already 

*  Shortly  before  my  father  left  Peshawar  he  leceh  ed  the  following 
letter  from  Colonel  Outram,  dated  Calcutta,  the  23iU  October.  183d,: 
‘As  I  know  that  your  views  as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued 
towards  Dost  Mahomed  must  be  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
Governor-General,  I  accordingly  showed  your  letter  to  Grant,  Courtney , 
and  Colonel  Low,  all  of  whom. were  glad  to  learn  that  you  enterfcaiin^j 
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bearing  fruit.  That  the  Amir  was  himself  ready  to  respond 
to  any  overtures  made  to  him  was  evident  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  brother  of  the  Dost’s,  which  was  discovered 
amongst  the  papers  of  Colonel  Maclteson  (the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Peshawar)  after  his  death.  It  was  still  more 
gratifying  to  my  father  to  find  that  the  views  of  Mackeson’s 
successor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  on  this 
subject  entirely  coincided  with  his  own.  This  distinguished 
officer  and  brilliant  administrator  zealously  maintained  this 
policy,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Ruler  of  Kabul  that,  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out,  Afghanistan  stood  aloof,  instead  of,  as  might 
have  been  the  case,  turning  the  scale  against  us. 

The  Peshawar  division  in  1852  was  not  only  the  most 
important,  but  the  largest,  in  India.  It  included  besides 
Attock,  Rawalpindi,  and  Jhelum,  the  hill-station  of  Murree, 
which  had  only  been  recently  occupied.  The  cantonment 
of  Peshawar  had  been  laid  out  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Clyde),  who  commanded  there  when  we  first 
occupied  that  place  in  1849.  He  crowded  the  troops, 
European  and  Native,  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  station  might  be  the  more  easily  protected 
from  the  raids  of  the  Afridis  and  other  robber  tribes,  who  had 
their  homes  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  constantly 

such  sound  views,  opposed  though  they  be  with  the  general  clamour 
for  war  with  the  Kabulese,  which  appears  to  be  the  cry  of  the  army. 
This,  together  with  the  wise  forethought  you  displayed  before  the 
Kabul  insurrection  (which,  though  at  the  time  it  found  no  favour  at 
Head-Quarters,  was  subsequently  so  mournfully  established  by  the 
Kabul  massacre,  which  would  have  been  prevented  had  your  warnings 
been  attended  to),  shows  how  well  you  would  combine  the  military  and 
political  control  of  the  country  beyond  the  Indus.’ 


<WP11<1<<1  into  tv  viiUnv  lor  the  snko  of  plunder.  To 
resist  ilicKp  marauders  it  was  necessary  to  phne  guards  ail 
round  the  cantonment.  Tlio  smaller  Lbo  enclosure,  the 
fewer  guards  would  bo  required.  From  ibis  point  of  view 
alone  was  Sir  Colin’s  action  excusable;  but  the  result  of. 
this  overcrowding  was  what  it  always  is,  especially  in  a 
tropical  climate  like  that  ol  India,  and  for  long  years 
Peshawar  was  a  name  of  terror  to  the  English  soldier 
from  its  proverbial  unhealthiness.  The  water-supply  for- 
the  first  five-and-twenty  years  of  our  occupation  was  ex-, 
tremely  bad,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  particularly  as 
regards  Natives,  were  apparently  considered  unnecessary. 

In  addition  to  the  cordon  of  sentries  round  the  canton¬ 
ment,  strong  piquets  were  posted  on  all  the  principal 
roads  leading  towards  the  hills  ;  and  every  house  had  to 
be  guarded  by  a  chokidar,  or  watchman,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  robber  tribes.  The  maintaining  this  watchman  was 
a  sort  of  blackmail,  without  consenting  to  which  no  one's 
horses  or  other  property  were  safe.  The  watchmen  were 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  quaint  old  firearms,  ■  which,  on  an 
alarm  being  given,  they  discharged  in  the  most  reckless 
manner,  making  it  quite  a  work  of  danger  to  pass  along  a 
Peshawar  road  after  dark.  No  one  was  allowed  to  venture 
beyond  the  line  of  sentries  -when  the  sun  had  set,  and  even 
in  broad  daylight  it  was  not  safe  to  go  any  distance  from 
the  station. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851  an  officer — Captain  Frank 
Grantham,  of  the  98th  Foot — was  riding  with  a  young 
lady  on  the  Michni  road,  not  far  from  the  Artillery 
quarter -guard,  when  he  was  attacked  by  five  hill -men. 
Grantham  was  wounded  so  severely  that  lie  died'  in  a 
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few  days,  the  horses  were  carried  off,  but  the  girl  was 
allowed  to  escape.  She  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the 
nearest  guard,  and  told  her  story ;  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  the  wounded  man  was  brought  in.  The  .young  lady 
was  called  upon  shortly  afterwards-  to  identify  one  of  the 
supposed  murderers,  but  she  could  not  recognize  the  man 
as  being  of  the  party  who  made  the  attack ;  nevertheless, 
the  murderer’s  friends  were  afraid  of  what  she  might 
remember,  and  made  an  attempt  one  night  to  cany  her 
off.  Fortunately,  it  was  frustrated,  but  from  that  time, 
until  she  left  Peshawar,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  keep 
a  guard  over  the  house  in  which  she  lived. 

From  all  this  my  readers  may  probably  think  that 
Peshawar,  as  I  first  knew  it,  was  not  a  desirable  place  of 
residence  ;  but  I  was  very  happy  there.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  and  adventure ;  I  made  many  friends ; 
and,  above  all,  I  had,  to  me,  the  novel  pleasure  of  being 
with  my  father. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  General  com¬ 
manding  one  of  the  larger  divisions  to  have  under  him, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Head-Quarters  station,  a  senior  officer 
styled  Brigadier.  Soon  after  I  went  to  Peshawar,  Sydney 
Cotton*  held  this  appointment,  and  remained  in  it  for 
many  years,  making  a  great  reputation  for  himself  during 
the  Mutiny,  and  being  eventually  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  division. 

The  two  senior  officers  on  my  father’s  staff  were  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Normanf  and  Lieutenant  Lumsden,+  the  former 
*  The  late  General  Sir  Sydney  Cotton,  G.C.B. 
f  Now  General  Sir  Henry  Norman,  G.C.B. ,  G..C.M.G.,  lately 
Governor  of  Queensland. 

j  Now  General  Sir  Peter  Lmnsden,  G.C.B. 


^  <**  <*  «**-&»>  >—• 

Adhitant-..onoral  o{  iho  Army  in  Mm,  and  a  “ 

two  him  Recreiary  to  Government  m 

nMnt  He  finished  hi.  Indian  eerv.ee  as  Mil.  a.j  Item - 
„!  Council.  Lumsden  became  Quartermaster-General,  and 
^La.  Adjutant-General,  the  two  highest  pos.trons  on 

%bOT  wafa  separate  mess  tor  all  the  etaff 

remember  a  eurioue  circumstance  ...  — 

mere  which,  unleee  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  a 

evidence  against  the  superstition  that  tlnrieen  .s  * 

number  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  On  the  1st  January,  Mo, 

.  thirteen  ot  us  dined  together ;  eleven  years  ate  we  were 
.11  alive,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  party  having  taken  part 
to  the^  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  and  five  or  s.x  havrng 

^ftrihetme  of  nry  arrival  until  the  autumn  of  1853, 
nothing  of  much  importance  occurred.  I  hved  «  n 
father,  and  acted  as  his  Aide-de-camp,  uni  -  1  . 
Zi'im  duty  Ml.  the  Artillery.  The  2nd  Company, 
-2nd  Battalion,  to  which  I.  belonged,  was 
Sue  bod,  of  men,  who  had  a  grand  MutaM-  m  ■ 
field  but,  being  somewhat  troublesome  m  quarters,  ha 
•  i  nt  <  rnup  DeviFs  Own.’  Because  oi 

acquired  the  nickname  of  The  -Devil  _  _ 

the  unusually  good  physique  of  the  men,  n  us  c  l  B -  . 
selected  for  conversion  into  a  .Mountain  Batter  j  whml 
•was  thought  advisable  to  raise  at  that  tune.  I  was 
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only  subaltern  with  this  battery  for  several  months,  and 
though  my  commanding  officer  had  no  objection  to  my 
m-iing  as  A.D.C.  to  mj^  father,  he  took  good  care  that  I 
did  my  regimental  duty  strictly  and  regulf 

One  very  painful  circumstance  stampeci  .  If  on  my 
memory.  I  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  a  hogging  parade 
— the  only  one,  lam  glad  to. say,  I  have  ever  had  to  attend, 
although  the  barbarous  and  degrading  custom  of  flogging 
m  tlie  army  was  not  done  away  with  until  nearly  thirty 
years  later.*  A  few  years  before  I  joined  the  service,  the 
number  of  lashes  which  might  be  given  was  limited  to  fifty, 
but  even  under  this  restriction  the  sight  was  a  horrible  one 
to  w-lness.  The  parade  to  which  I  refer  was  ordered  for 
the  punishment  of  two  men  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
fifty  lashes  each  for  selling  their  kits,  and  to  a  certain 
term  of  imprisonment  in  addition.  Thej^  were,  fine, 
handsome  young  Horse  Artillerymen,  and  it  was  hateful 
to  see  them  thus  treated.  Besides,  one  felt  it  was 
productive  of  harm  rather  than  good,  for  it  tended  to 
destroy  the  men’s  self-respect,  and  to  make  them  com¬ 
pletely  reckless.  In  this  instance,  no  sooner  had  the  two 
men  been  released  from  prison  than  they  committed  the 
same  offence  again.  They  were  a  second  time  tried  by 
Court-Martial,  and  sentenced  as  before.  How  I  longed  tc 
have  the  power  to  remit  the  fifty  lashes,  for  I  felt  that 
selling  their  kits  on  this  occasion  was  their  way  of  show¬ 
ing  their  resentment  at  the  ignominious  treatment  they 
had  been  subjected  to,  and  of  proving  that  flogging  was 
powerless  to  prevent  their  repeating  the  offence.  A 
parade  was  ordered,  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  One 
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man  -ft as  stri pped  to  Ihe  waist,  and  tied  to  Ujo  whoei 
oi  a  gun.  The  .finding  and  sentence  of  the  Court-Martial 
wore  read  out — a  trumpeter  standing  ready  the  while  to 
inflict  the  punishment — when  the  commanding  officer, 
Major  Robert  Waller,  instead  of  ordering  him  to  begin, 
to  the  intense  relief  of,  I  believe,  every  officer,  present, 
addressed  the  prisoners,  telling  them  of  his  distress  at 
finding  two  soldiers  belonging  to  his  troop  brought  up  for 
corporal  punishment  twice  in  a  little  more  than  six  weeks, 
and  adding  that,  however  little  they  deserved  such  leniency, 
if  they  would,  promise  not  to  commit  the  same  offence 
again,  and  to  behave  better  for  the  future,  he  would  remit 
the  flogging  part  of  the  sentence.  If  the  prisoners  were 
not  happy,  I  was  ;  but  the  clemency  was  evidently  appre¬ 
ciated  by  them,  for  they  promised,  and  kept  their  words. 
I  did  not- lose  sight  of  these  two  men  for  some  years, 
and  was  always  gratified  to  learn  that  their  conduct  was 
uniformly  itisfaetory,  and  that  they  had  become  good, 
steady  soldiers. 

The  Commissioner,  or  chief  civil  authority,  when  I 
arrived  a  '  eJiawar,  was  Colonel  Mackeson,  a  well-known 
frontier  o;  her  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
during  the  first  Afghan  Avar  by  his  work  among  the  Afridi-s 
and  other  border  tribes,  by  whom  he  was  liked  and  re¬ 
spected  as  much  as  he  was  feared.  During  Shah  Sharjah 
brief  reign  at  Kabul,  Mackeson  was  continually  employed 
on  political  duty  in  the  Ivhyber  Pass  and' -at  Peshawar. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  at  Kabul,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  forwarding  supplies  and  money  to  Sir 
Robert  Sale  at  .Jalalabad,  hastening  up  the  reinforcements, 
and  maintaining  British  influence  in  the  Ivhyber,  a  task  of 
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no  small  magnitude  when  we  remember  that  a  religious 
war  had  been  proclaimed,  and  all  true  believers  had  been 
called  upon  to  exterminate  the  Feringliis.  While  at 
Peshawar,  as  Commissioner,  his  duties  were  arduous  and 
his  responsibilities  heavy — the  more  so  as  at  that  time  the. 
Afghan  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  in  a  dangerous  and 
excited  state. 

On  the  10th  September,  1853,  we  were  horrified  to  learn 
that  Mackeson  had  been  murdered  by  a  religious  fanatic. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  his  house  listening 
to  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  his  subordinates,  when, 
towards  evening,  a  man — who  had  been  remarked  by  many 
during  the  day  earnestly  engaged  in  his  devotions,  liis 
prayer-carpet  being  spread  within  sight  of  the  house — 
came  up  and,  making  a  low  salaam  to  Mackeson,  presented 
him  with  a  paper.  The  Commissioner,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
petition,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it,  when  the  man 
instantly  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  mhe  noise 
consequent  on  the  struggle  attracted  the  attention  of  some' 
of  the  domestic  servants  and  one  of  the  Native  officials. 
The  latter  threw  himself  between  Mackeson  and- tv  .  fanatic, 
and  was  himself  slightly  wounded  in  his  effort  ■  m  rescue 
his  Chief. 

Mackeson  lingered  until  the  14th  September.  His  death 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  city  and  along  the 
border,  increasing  to  an  alarming  extent  when  it  became 
known  that  the  murderer  had  been  hanged  and  his  body 
burnt.  This  mode  of  disposing  of  one  of  their  dead  is 
considered  by  Mahomedans  as  the  greatest  insult  that  can 
be  offered  to  their  religion,  for  in  thus  treating  the  corpse, 
as  if  it  were  that  of  (by  them)  a  hated  and  despised  Hindu. 


ibo  <|(>ad  man  h  auppowd  if.  be  dept J vcd  of  every  (‘.banco 
of  paradigm  II.  war,  not  wilbnut  careful  and  deliberate  oon- 
sidcniLion  iiiiii  fbb  course  nan  decided  upoig  and  it  was 
inl,\  adopted  .)!i  am-oimt  of  the  deterrent  effect  it  would 
have  upon  lanatica  1  AFahomodans,  who  count  it  all  gain  to 
eucriiW;  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  a  heretic,  and  thereby 
Hoenre,  an  they  firmly  believe,  eternal  happiness,  but  loathe 
the  idea  of  being  burned,  which  effectually  prevents  the 
murderer  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and 
revered  as  a  saint  ever  after. 

It  being  rumoured  that  the  Pathans  intended  to  re¬ 
taliate  by  desecrating  the  late  Commissioner  s  grave,  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  be  buried  within  cantonment 
limits.  A  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory  by  public 
subsodption,  and  his  epitaph*  was  written. by  the  Governor- 
General  himself. 

Shortly  before  Mackeson’s  murder  my  father  had  found 
it  necessary  to  go  to  the  hill-station  of  Murree ;  the  hot 

*  1  HERE  LIES  THE  BODY 

FREDERICK  MACKESON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Bengal  Army,  Companion  01 
the  Bath,  and  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,. 

WHO  WAS  BORN  SEPTEMBER  2ND.  1807, 
and  died  September  14th,  1858, 

OF  A  WOUND  INFLICTED  BY  A  RELIGIOUS  FANATIC. 

1  He  was  the  bean-ideal  of  a  soldier — cool  to  conceive,  brave  to  dare, 
and  strong  to  do.  Tlio  Indian  Army  was  proud  of  Ins  noble  presence 
in  its  rallies — not  without  cause.  On  the  dark  page  ot  the  Afghan 
tvar  the  name  of  *•  Mackeson”  shines  brightly  out ;  the  frontier  was 
his  post,  and  the  future  liis  field.  Tlie  defiles  of  tlie  Ehyber  and  the 
peaks  of  the  Black  Mountain  alike  witness  his  exploits.  Death  still 
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weather  had  tried  him  very  much,  and  he  required  a 
change.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  news  of  the  tragedy  which  had  occurred, 
and  at  once  determined  to  return,  notwithstanding  its  being 
the  most  sickly  season  of  the  year  at  Peshawar,  for  he 
felt  that  at  a  time  of  such  dangerous  excitement  it  was 
his  duty  to  be  present.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  he 
ordered  the  22nd  Foot  from  Eawal  Pinch  to  Peshawar. 
This  and  other  steps  which  he  deemed  prudent  to  take 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances. 

No  sooner  had  matters  quieted  down  at  Peshawar  than 
the  Jowaki  Afridis,  who  inhabit  the  country  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Kohat  Pass,  began  to  give  trouble,  and 
we  went  out  into  camp  to  select  a  site  for  a  post  which 
would  serve  to  cover  the  northern  entrance  to  the  pass 
and  keep  the  tribesmen  under  surveillance.  The  great 
change  of  temperature,  from  the  intense  heat  he  had 
undergone  in  the  summer  to  the  bitter  cold  of  November 
nights  in  tents,  was  too  severe  a  trial  for  my  father.  He 

found  him  in  front.  Unconquered  enemies  felt  safer  when  lie  fell. 
His  own  Government  thus  mourn  the  fall. 

1  The  reputation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackeson  as  a  soldier  is 
known  to  and  honoured  by  all.  His  value  as  a  political  servant  of 
the  State  is  known  to  none  better  than  to  the  Governor- General  him¬ 
self,  who  in  a  difficult  and  eventful  time  had  cause  to  mark  his  great 
ability,  and  the  admirable  prudence,  discretion,  and  temper,  which 
added  tenfold  value  to  the  high  soldierly  qualities  of  his  public  char- 

‘  The  loss  of  Colonel  Mackeson’s  life  would  have  dimmed  a  victory  : 
to  lose  him  thus,  by  the  hand  of  a  foul  assassin,  is  a  misfortune  of  the 
heaviest  gloom  for  the  Government,  which  counted  him  amongst  its 
bravest  and  best. 

1  General  orders  of  the  Marquis  Dalhousic,  Governor-General  of 
India,.  3rd  October,  1953. 

‘  Idris  monument  was  erected  by  Iris  friends.’ 
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was  then  dose  on  seventy,  and  though  apparently  active  aft 
ever.  Ijo  was  far  from  well,  oonso'juontiy  the  doctors  strongly 
urged  him  not  to  risk  another  hot  weather  in  India,  if 
was  accordingly  settled  that  lie  should  return  to  England 
without  delay. 

Shortly  before  Ms  departure,  an  incident  occurred  which 
I  will  relate  for  the  benefit  of  psychological  students  ;  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain  it,  I  never  could.  My 
father  had  some  time  before  issued  invitations  for  a 
dance  which  was  to  take  place  in  two  days’  time— on 
Monday,  the  17th  October,  1853.  On  the  Saturday  morning 
lie  appeared  disturbed  and  unhappy,  and  during  breakfast 
he  was  silent  and  despondent— very  different  from;  his 
usual  bright  and  cheery  self.  On  my  questioning  him  as 
to  the  cause,  he  told  me  he  had  had  an  unpleasant' dreams 
— one  which  he  had  dreamt  several  times  before,  and 
which  had  always  .been  followed  by  the  death  of  a  near 
relation.  As  the  day  advanced,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to 
cheer  him,  he  became  more  ancV  more  depressed,  and  even 
said  he  should  like  to  put  off  the  dance.  I  dissuaded 
him  from  taking  this  step  for  the  time  being;  but  -that 
night  he  had  the  same  dream  again,  and  the  next  morning 
lie  insisted  on  the  dance  being  postponed.  It  seemed  to 
me  rather  absurd  to  have  to  disappoint  our  friends  because 
of  a  dream;  there  was,  however,  nothing  for  it  but  to 
carry  out  my  father's  wishes,  and  intimation  was  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  to  the  invited  guests.  The  following  morning 
the  post  brought  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  half- 
sister  at  Lahore  with  whom  I  had  stayed  on  my  way  to 
Peshawar.  - 

As  my  father  was  really  very  unwell,  it  was  not  thought 
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advisable  for  him  to  travel  alone,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should  accompany  him  to  Eawal  Pindi.  We  started  from 
Peshawar  on  the  27th  November,  and  drove  as  far  as 
Nowshera.  The  next  day  we  went  on  to  Attock.  I  found 
the  invalid  had  benefited  so  much  by  the  change  that  it 
was  quite  safe  for  him  to  continue  the  journey  alone,  and  I 
consented  the  more  readily  to  leave  him,  as  I  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  my  battery,  which  had  been  ordered  on 
service,  and  was  then  with  the  force  assembled  at  Bazidkhel 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Bori  villages  of  the  Jowaki 
Afridis. 

Having  said  farewell  to  my  father,  I  started  for  Bazid¬ 
khel  early  on  the  29th  November.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  direct  road  to  that  place  from  Nowshera,  nor  was  it 
considered  safe  to  travel  alone  along  the  slopes  of  the 
lower  Afridi  hills.  I  had,  therefore,  to  go  all  the  way  back 
to  Peshawar  to  get  to  my  destination.  1  rode  as  fast  as 
relays  of  horses  could  carry  me,  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
reach  Bazidkhel  in  time  for  the  fun;  but  soon  after  passing 
Nowshera  I  heard  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  Kohat  Pass, 
and  realized  that  I  should  be  too  late.  I  was  very  disap¬ 
pointed  at  missing  this,  my  first  chance  of  active  service, 
and  not  accompanying  the  newly  raised  Mountain  Train 
(as  it  was  then  called)  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  being- 
employed  in  the  field. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  punish  the  Jowaki 
section  of  the  Afridis  for  their  many  delinquencies  during 
the  three  previous  years.  Numerous  murders  and  raids  on 
the  Kohat  and  Peshawar  districts,  the  plunder  of  boats  on 
the  Indus,  and  the  murder  of  a  European  apothecary,  were 
all  traced  to  this  tribe.  They  had  been  blockaded,  and 


their  report  to  the  salt-mines  near  Babudurkhel  and  to  the 
markets  oi  Kokat  and  Peshawar  had  been  interdicted,  but 
these  measures  produced  no  effect  on  the  recalcitrant 
tribesmen.  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence,  who  had 
come  to  Peshawar  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  frontier 
affairs  with  Edwardes,  the  new  Commissioner,  held  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  maliks*  of  the  villages  connected  with 
the  Jowaki  Pass,  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities, 
offered  to  condone  all  past  offences  if  the  tribes  would 
agree  to  certain  conditions,  which,  briefly,  were  that  no 
further  crimes  should  be  committed  in  British  territory : 
that  such  criminals  as  had  taken  refuge  in  their  villages 
should  be  given  up  :  and  that  for  the  future  criminals  and 
outlaws  flying  from  justice  should  not  be  afforded  an 
asylum  in  Jowaki  lands.  To  the  second  condition  the 
whole  tribe  absolutely  refused  to  agree.  .  They  stated,  with 
truth,  that  from  time  immemorial  it  was  their  custom  to 
afford  an  asylum  to  anyone  demanding  it,  and  that  to 
surrender  a  man  .who  had  sought  and  found  shelter  with 
them  would  be  a  disgrace  which  they  could  not  endure. 

Afridis  have  curious  ideas  as  to  the  laws  of  hospitality  : 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  murder  their  guests 
in  cold  blood,  but  it  is  contrary  to  their  code  of  honour 
to  surrender  a  fugitive  who  has  claimed  an  asylum  with 
them. 

The  sections  of  the  tribe  living  nearest  our  territory 
agreed  to  the  first  and  third  of  our  conditions,  no  doubt 
because  they  felt  they  were  in  our  power,  and  had'  suffered 
considerably  from  the  blockade.  But  the  Bori  Afridis 
would  make  no  atonement  for  the  past  and  give  no  security 
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for  the  future,  although  they  admitted  having  robbed  and 
murdered  our  subjects.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  there¬ 
fore,  but  to  send  a  force  against  them.  This  force  con¬ 
sisted  of  rather  more  than  1,500  men,  British  and  Native. 
The  Afridis  made  no  stand  until  we  reached  their  main 
position,  when  they  offered  a  stout  resistance,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  of  no  avail  against  the  gallantry  of  the  Guides 
and  66th  (now  1st)  Gurkhas.  The  Bori  villages  were  then 
destroyed,  with  a  loss  to  us  of  eight  men  killed  and  thirty- 
one  wounded. 

Sufficient  punishment  having  been  inflicted,  our  force 
retired.  The  rear-guard  was  hotly  pressed,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  before  the  troops  got  clear  of  the 
hills. 

The  tribesmen  with  whom  we  had  just  made  friends 
sat  in  hundreds  on  the  ridges  watching  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  temptation  to  them  to 
attack  the  ‘  infidels  ’  while  they  were  at  their  mercy,  and 
considerable  anxiety  was  felt  by  Lawrence'  and  Edwardes 
as  to  the  part  which  our  new  allies  would  play ;  their 
relief  was  proportionate  when  it  was  found  they  intended 
to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude. 

I  shall  not  further  describe  the  events  of  that  day,  more 
especially  as  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  I  have  only  referred  to  this 
expedition  as  being  typical  of  many  little  frontier  fights, 
and  because  I  remember-  being  much  impressed  at  the 
time  with  the  danger  of  trusting  our  communications  in 
a  difficult  mountainous  country  to  people  closely  allied 
to  those  against  whom  we  were  fighting.  This  over¬ 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our  frontier  neighbours 
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caused  us  serious  embarrassment  'a.  few  years  later'  during 
the  Umbeyla  campaign,  ,  ' 

The  force  remained  in  camp  for  some  time  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  men  employed  in  building  the  post,  which 
was  called  Fort  Mackeson,  after  the  'murdered  Com¬ 
missioner.  When  it  was  completed  we  returned  to 
Peshawar. 


[  35  ] 


CHAPTEE  IY. 

I  had  had  a  great  deal  of  fever  during  my  eighteen 
months’  residence  at  Peshawar,  and  in  April,  1854,  I 
obtained  sis  months’  leave  to  Kashmir.  I  travelled  via 
Murree  to  Abbottabad,  along  the  route  now  well  known  as 
the  ‘Gullies.’  Here  I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  George 
Rodney  Brown,*  a  subaltern  of  Horse  Artillery,  with  whom 
I  chummed  at  Peshawar. 

Aobottabad  was  a  very  small  place  in  those  days.  It 
was  named  after  its  first  Deputy-Commissioner,  -James 
Abbott,*-  famous  for  his  journey  via  Bokhara  and  Khiva  to 
Russia  in  1839,  undertaken  for  the  release  of  Russian 
prisoners  who  were  kept  as  slaves  by  the  Turkomans,  He 
had  just  left,  and  had  been  succeeded  as  Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioner  by  a  Captain  Becker,  who,  fortunately  for  us.  was 
away  in  the  district.  I  say  fortunately,  because  we  were 
bent  on  visiting  Ehagan,  and  had  obtained  permission 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar  to  do  so.  He  had  told 
us  to  apply  to  Becker  for  assistance,  but  from  what  we 
heard  of  that  officer,  it  did  not  seem  likely  he  would  help 
us.  Khagan  was  beyond  our  border,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  said  to  be  even  more  fanatical  than  the  rest  of  the 

*  Now  a  retired  Major-General. 

-f  Now  General  Sir  James  Abbott,  K.C.B. 
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iYonlicr  tribon,  The  Commissioner,  however,  hud  given 
us  leave,  and  as  his  -Deputy  appeared  to  be  the  kind  of 
man  to  create  obstacle0,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  slip 
away  before  he  returned. 

We  started  on  the  21st  May,  and  marched  to  Habibula- 
Ivi-Ghari.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch  leading 
to  Kashmir,  the  other  to  Ivhagan.  "We  took  the  latter,  and 
proceeded  to  Balakot,  twelve  miles  further  on.  which  was 
then  our  frontier  post.  There  we  found  a  small  guard  of 
Frontier  Police,  two  of  whom  we  induced  to  accompany 
us  on  our  onward  journey  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  look  after  the  baggage  and  collecting  coolies.  Three 
clays’  more  marching  brought  us  to  Khagan.  The  road 
almost  the  whole  way  from  Balakot  ran  along  a  precipice 
overhanging  the  Nainsukh  river,  at  that  time  of  .year  a 
rushing  torrent,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
higher  ranges.  The  track  was  rough,  steep,  and  in  some 
places  very  narrow7.  We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  river 
several  times  by  means  .of  sncuv- bridges,  which,  spanning 
the  limpid,  jade-coloured  water,  had  a  very  pretty  effect. 
At  one  point  our  shikarris  ~  stopped,  and  proudly  told  us 
that  on  that  very  spot  their  tribe  had  destroyed  a  Sikh 
army  sent  against  them  in  the  time  of  Bun  jit  Sing.  It 
certainly  was-  a  place  well  chosen  for  a  stand,  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  wide,  with  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  one 
side  and  a  roaring  torrent  on  the  other. 

The  people  apparently  did  not  object  to  our  being  hr 
their  country,  and  treated  us  with  much  civility  throughout 
our  journey.  We  were  enjoying  ourselves  immensely,  so 

*  Men  who  carry  the  guns,  and  point  out  the  most  likely  places  for 
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vuibn  an  official  cover  reached,  us  with  the  signature  of  the 
(hauled  Deputy-Commissioner  in  the  comer,  we  agreed 
hoi  n  uould  be  unwise  to  open  it  just  then. 

h  begin  was  almost  buried  in  snow.  The  scenery  was 
magnificent,  and  became  every  moment  more  wonderful  as 
we  slowly  climbed  the  steep  ascent  in  front  of.  us ;  range 
after  range  of  snow-capped  mountains  disclosed  themselves 
to  our  view,  rising  higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  until  at 
last,  towering  above  all,  Nanga  Parbat*  in  all  her  spotless 
beauty  was  revealed  to  our  astonished  and  delighted  gaze. 

We  could  not  get  beyond  Khagan.  Our  coolies  refused 
to  go  further,  alleging  as  their  reason  the  danger  to  be 
dreaded  from  avalanches  in  that  month ;  but  I  suspect  that 
fear  of  hostility  from  the  tribes  further  north  had  more  to 
do  with  their  reluctance  to  proceed  than  dread  of  falling 
avalanches.  .  We  remained  at  Khagan  for  two  or  three  days 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  shoot  an  ibex,  but  we  were 
disappointed  ;  we  never  even  saw  one. 

We  retraced  our  steps  with  considerable  regret,  and 
reached  Habibula-Ki-Ghari  on  the  31st  May.  Here  we 
received  a  second  official  document  from  Abbottabad.  It 
contained,  like  the  previous  letter,  which  we  now  looked 
at  for  the  first  time,  orders  for  our  immediate'  return,  and 
warnings  that  we  were  on  no  account  to  go  to  Khagan. 
Since  then  Khagan  has  been  more  than  once  visited  by 
British  officers,  and  now  a  road  is  in  course  of  construction 
along  the  route  we  travelled,  as  being  a  more  direct  line  of 
communication  with  Gilghit  than  that  via  Kashmir. 

We  made  no  delay  at  Ilabibula-Ki-Ghari,  but  started  at 
once  for  the  lovely  Vale  of  Kashmir,  where  we  spent  the 
v  26.000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
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in  its  picturesqueness  and  (when  one  gets  into  the  small 
and  tortuous  canals)  its  unsavouriness.  Even  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing  it  was  dilapidated,  and  the  houses 
looked  exactly  like  those  made  by  children  out  of  a  pack 
of  cards,  which  a  puff  of  wind  might  be  expected  to 
destroy.  Of  late  years  the  greater  part  of  the  city  has 
been  injured  by  earthquakes,  and  Srinagar  looks  more  than 
ever ,  like  a  card  city.  The  great  beauty  of  the  place  in 
those ,  days  was  the  wooden  bridges  covered  with  creepers, 
and  gay  with  booths  and  shops,  of  all  descriptions,  which 
spanned  the  Jhelum  at  intervals  for  the  three  miles  the 
river  runs  through  the  town — now,  alas !  for  the  artistic 
traveller,  no  more.  Booths  and  shops  have  been  swept 
away,  and  the  creepers  have  disappeared — decidedly  an 
advantage  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  destructive 
of  the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  town. 

The  floating  gardens  are  a  unique  and  very  pretty  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Srinagar.  The  lake  is  nowhere  deeper  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and.  in  some  places  much  less.  These 
gardens  are  made  by  driving  stakes  into  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  long  enough  to  project  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  These  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals 
in  an  oblong  form,  and  are  bound  together  by  reeds  and 
rushes  twined  in  and  out  -and  across,  until  a  kind  of 
stationary  raft  is  made,  on  which  earth  and  turf  ere  piled. 
In  this  soil  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  crops  of  melon?  end 
other  fruits  raised  in  these  fertile  beds  are  exirenurh  inu 
and  abundant. 

The  magnificent  ehunar-trees  are  another  very  boaunlui 
feature  of  the  country.  They  grow  to  a.  great,  height  an., 
girth,  and  so  luxuriant  and  dense  is  their  fob  ago  that-  1 
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so  their  only  thought  was  to  get  through  life  with  as  little 
exertion  as  possible — in  the  summer  sitting  in  the  sun 
absolutely  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
winter  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets,  under  which  were 
concealed  curious  little  vessels  called  kangris,  holding 
two  or  three  bits  of  live  charcoal.  Every  Kashmiri .  still 
carries  one  of  these  kangris,  as  the  most  economical  way 
of  keeping  himself  warm. 

Early  in  September  we  said  good-bye  to  the  happy  valley 
and  returned  to  Peshawar,  where  I  rejoined  the  Mountain 
Battery. 

In  November,  to  my  great  delight,  I  was  given  my  jacket. 
At  first  my  happiness  was  somewhat  damped  by  the  fact 
that  the  '  troop  to  which  I  was  posted  was  stationed  at 
Umballa.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  Peshawar,  and  in  the 
end  I  had  not  to  do  so,  as  a  vacancy  most  opportunely 
occurred  in  one  of  the  troops  of  Horse  Artillery  at  that 
station,  which  was  given  to  me. 

Life  on  the  frontier  in  those  days  had  a  great  charm  for 
most  young  men ;  there  was  always  something  of  interest 
going  on  ;  military  expeditions  were  constantly  taking  place 
or  being  speculated  upon,  and  one  lived  in  hope  of  being 
amongst  those  chosen  for  active  service.  Peshawar,  too, 
notwithstanding  its  unhealtliiness,  vras  a  favourite  station 
with  officers.  To  me  it  was  particularly  pleasant,  for  it 
had  the  largest  force  of  Artillery  of  any  station  in  India 
except  Meerut ;  the  mess  was  a  good  one,  and  mas  com¬ 
posed  of  as  nice  a  set  of  fellows  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
army.  In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  honorary  members ;  all  the  staff 
and  civilians  belonged  to  the  Artillery  mess,  and  on  guest- 


fun.  i-i.lo.-M,  and  needc-d  lo  be  so,  tor  He  -ud-borms  usc-i 
lor  Artillery  purposes  at  that  tunc  were  not  too  quifci, 
well-broken  animals  of  lb<*  present  day,  J  use!  t*>  41  y 
1u.uk!  at  riding  them  ail  in  turn,  and  thm  Harm  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  ilia  nmonm  (.1  newe,  patience,  and 
ddll  necessary  to  the  making  cb  n  fioo.l  xlorac  Artillery 
!  driver.'  with  Hie  additional  nd vania go  ihfU.  I  was  brought 
into  constant  contact  with,  the  men.  It  also  qualified  mo 
to  ride  in  the  officers’  team  for  the  regimental  brake.  Hie 
■  brake,  it  must  be  understood,  was  drawn  by  six  horses, 
each  ridden  postilion  fasliion  by  an  officer. 

My  troop  was  commanded  by  Captain  Barr,  a  dear  ola 
fellow  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  and  was  much 
liked  by  officers  and  men,  bu!  hanky  the  figure  for  a  Horse 
Artilleryman,  as  he  weighed  about  seventeen  stone.  On  a 
troop  parade  Barr  took  up  his  position  well  in  advance  and 
made  his  own  pace,  but  on  brigade  parades  he  hau  to 
•conform  to  the  movements  of  the  other  arms,  and  on  these 
occasions  he  used  to  tell  one  of  the  subalterns  as  he 
galloped  past  him  to  come  ‘  left  about  ’  at  -the  rigl.it  time 
without  waiting  for  his  order.  This,  of  ecu  cm.  we  were 
always  careful  to  do,  and  by  the  time  we  lu«i  come  into 
action  Barr  had  caught  us  up  and  was  at  Ins  post. 
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During  the  winter  of  1854-55  I  had  several  returns  of 
Peshawar  fever,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
I  was  so  reduced  that  I  was  given  eight  months’ 
leave  on  medical  certificate,  with  orders  to  report  myself 
at  Mian  Mir  at  its  expiration,  in  view  to  my  going 
through  the  riding  course,  there  being  no  Riding-Master 
at  Peshawar. 

I  decided  to  return  to  Kashmir  in  the  first  instance,  and . 
thence  to  march  across  the  Himalayas  to  Simla. 

On  my  way  into  Kashmir  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
in  with  a  very  agreeable  travelling  companion — Lieutenant 
John  Watson.*  He  was  then  Adjutant  of  the  1st  Punjab 
Cavalry,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
officers  of  the  Frontier  Force.  We  spent  a  very  enjoyable 
time  in  Kashmir,  and  early  in  August  I  started  for  Simla 
with  two  brother  officers  named  Light  and  Mercer,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  only  recently  made,  but  who  turned 
out  to  be  very  pleasant  fellow-travellers. 

We  marched  via  Kishtwar,  Chamba,  and  Dharmsala,  a 
distance  of  about  400  miles,  through  most  beautiful 
scenery.  At  the  last-named  place  I  parted  from  my  com¬ 
panions,  who  travelled  onwards  to  Simla  by  the-  Kulu 
valley,  while  I  took  the  shorter  route  via  Bilaspur. 

The  Simla  of  those  days  was  not  the  busy  and  important 
place  it  has  since  become.  The  Governor-General  seldom 
visited  it,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  only  spent  a 
summer  there  occasionally.  When  I  arrived,  Sir  William 
Gomm,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  day,  who  had  been 
spending  the  hot  weather  months  there,  was  about  to  give 


*  Now  General  Sir  John  Watson,  V.C.,  K.O.B. 


Llmumi-fk  iicj.i1,  ! >ml  U>ll  im*  torn-  "dorf . 

Tim  only  thing  of  inlenst  to  u’V<ii  v  moh  oenn  *o'l 
during  11k  month  [jemMad  at  Hindu  no-  Hui  1  lWH-hett 
ill  Colonel  Midmr  Lechm  dm  Cum  u-rmn  wor-Ccm  *ah 

.1  Hiink  1  hear  i-twloi  ay,  ‘  a  remarkable 
^vent  fo  chronicle.'  lint  that  lunch  was  a,  ineinoruiblc  one 

io  me:  inMed;  d  mu-  the  tinning  poi  it  m  mx  Cm, reel’,  for 
my  hobt  vms  good  en  mgh  to  say  3m  should  kko  m  have  me 
an  his  dqun  tmeni  home  day  and  Hus  m<  an*  o  great  deal 
to  me.  -Joining  a  department  at  that  time  generally 
resulted  in  remaining  in  if  for  th-  neitir  mart  Or  ono’e 
service.  There  "was  then  no  limit  to  the  tenure  oi  staff 
appointments,  s«nd  the  object  L  c-em  ruuhifions  young 
ofhcervas  to  get  into  one  department  u1  a iio tlier—- politi cal, 
civil,  or  the  arm;  staff.  Mm  ft-tUr  had  always  impressed 
upon  mo  that  hie  political  department  was  Mr  one  to 
aspire  to.  and  fading  that,  the  gpiai fermststm-Gencral  ?, 
as  in  the  latter  there  mas  the  besi  chance  of  seeing  sen  ice. 
i  had  cheiirhed  a  sort  of  vague  3] cm  than  i  nmld  some 
day  be  lucky  enough  to  become  a  I'opuiy  '  mbim  k'uarte1*- 
master-Genc'al,  tor  a 3 thou gb  T  fully  ret ogo hoi  ihu  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  political  career.  I  preferred  being  more  doccl; 
associaietl  with  the  army,  and  1  hud  seen  motpgh  of  Myii 
work  to  satish  mysdf  that  it  would  suit  mt  ,  so  iho  1  m  words 
spoken  to  me  by  Colonel  Lecher  math  mo  sop1 .  umly  happy. 

It  never  entered  into  mj  bead  dial  1  should  Lg  t  an  early 
appointment ;  the  faM  of  Hits  Qumdeunasiu -MmcrH  Honk¬ 
ing  of  me  as  a  po°sible  recruit  was  gain  <  .oath  for  me. 
I  was- in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  Horse  Artillery,  to  which 
*  The  late  Field-Marshal  Sir  Patrick  Grant.  G.U.B.,  G.G.S.I. 
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I  was  proud  of  belonging,  and  in  which  I  hoped  to  see 
service  while  still  on  the  frontier.  I  left  Simla  very 
pleased  with  the  result  of  my  visit,  and  very  grateful  to 
Colonel  Becher,  who  proved  a  good  friend  to  me  ever  after, 
and  I  made  my  way  to  Mian  Mir,  where  I  went  through 
the  riding-school  course,  and  then  returned  to  Peshawar.  - 

The  winter  of  1855-56  passed  much  as  the  cold  weather 
generally  does  in  the  north  of  India.  Our  amusements 
consisted  of  an  occasional  race-meeting  or  cricket  match. 
Polo  was  unknown  in  those  days,  and  hunting  the  jackal, 
a  sport  which  has  been  a  source  of  so  much  recreation 
to  the  Peshawar  garrison  for  thirty  odd  years,  had  not 
then  been  thought  of.  It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  visit 
the  outposts,  and  whenever  I  got  the  chance  I  rode  ewer 
to  Mardan,  where  the  Corps  of  Guides  were  stationed, 
commanded  by  that  gallant  soldier,  Harry  Lumsden,*  who 
had  raised  the  corps  in  1846  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 
Lawrence.  Many  were  the  good  gallops  I  enjoyed  with 
his  hawks,  hunting  the  aubara.  t  Of  work  there  was 
plenty  at  Peshawar,  for  the  Brigadier,  Sydney  Cotton,  t 
kept  us  alive  with  field-days,  carefully  instilling  into 

*  The  late  General  Sir  Harry  Lumsden,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

■j-  Bastard  floriean, 

J  This  officer  arrived  in  India  as  a  Cornet  in  the  ‘24th  Light  Dragoons 
in  the  year  1810,  and  although,  when  he  reached  Peshawar  with  his 
regiment— the  22nd  Foot— in  1858,  he  had  been  forty-three  years  in 
the  army  and  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  not  even  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  a  battalion.  He  was  an  officer  of  unusual  energy 
and  activity,  a  fine  rider,  a  pattern  drill,  and  a  thorough  soldier  all 
round.  He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  much  active  service,  hut 
it  must  have  .been  a  source  of  consolation  to  him  to  fee],  when  ending 
his  days  as  Governor  of  the  Bo.val  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  that  it  was  m  a 
great,  measure  owing  to  his  foresight  and  decision  that  there  w  as  no 
serious  disturbance  at  Peshawar  during  the  even  Uni  summer  of  1857. 


oi  t.’Oi’.  Sydney  Colton  was  u  war  me'.  m 
,lic  machinery  of  wwnh  Hcdi'i 
Kepi,  f’O  to  speak.  oiled  and  lead’-  foe  hm 
My  dream  <ff  a  staff  appo-iniu  .  n  r> 

(jtii  M3  ilinn  Iliad  ■>  ,'effm  *  -  •  1  n  ''tn 

Surveyor-Gcnei  M  a  >plum  01  d  J  1 

experienced  officers  i<»  assist  r.i  "  a  m  r<‘\ 
Lumsden,  ilie  D.A.QX.G  ,  was  m.;-  “l  'Ik  ,e 
tlie  duly,  and  1  sum  app.  mhv  >  >  ’< 

delighted  was  J  to  pel  my  loot  mi  the  )  ‘West 
staff  ladder,  that  I  cheerfully  agieeu  >’o  hoe  ' 
Captain  insisted  upon,  that  I  should  prr.Y’m  a 
duties  in  addition  to  the  staff  work,  Things 
with  me  for  a  short  time,  when  nuvt  nm-’ 
hopes  of  some  day  becoming  Quailenoastf 
tlic  Army  in  India  were  dashed  io  Ihe  gr 
Governor-General  refusing  to  conhrm  ray 
because  I  had  not  passed  the  prosuibwi  > 
Hindustani,  A  rule  existed  requiring  a  tnngi 
it-  had  seldom  been  enforced,  certainly  not;  ii 
‘  acting  appointments,’  so  that  this  refnwl  >  a 
blow  to  me.  It  had,  however,  excellent  r 
made  me  determined  to  pass  in  Hindustani, 
May,  and  in  July  the  half-yearly  exanimate 
held.  I  forthwith  engaged  the  best  mvuxhi* 
i  Instructor  in  Oriental  languages. 


r.ym'ng  that 
;  .  should  be 

.tiffed  more 
1  ol  IhhiG  the 
In.  1  i)  throe 
mi  "Kashmir, 
seffered  for 
.a-  him.  So 
i  ung  of  the 
•audition.  my 
ry  regimental 
nenl  merrily 
uudeuly  my 
s -General  of 
omul  by  the 
puirument, 
i.'uiTiituui  in 
unw  lest,  hut 
1  ilu  case  of 
mo  m  a  great 
esulis.  for  it 
U  mis  then 
'a  u  as  to  he 
at  1’osl  awar, 
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-Inn  m;w  If  up,  and  studied  Indian  literature  from  morn- 
ine,  ii  11  night,  until  I  felt  pretty  confident  of  success. 

•lust  before  the  examination  took  place,  the  officer  who 
laid  stepped  into  my  shoes  when  I  was  turned  out  (Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hordaunt,  Fitz-Gerald,  of  my  own  regiment)  was 
oitVied  an  appointment  in  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  He 
consulted  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  it,  and  I 
told  him  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  do  so.  I  considered 
this  most  disinterested  advice,  for  I  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  I  should  be  re-appointed  to  the  staff,  should  the 
appointment  again  become  vacant.  Fortunately  for  me,  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  followed  the  usual  procedure  of  those  who  delight  in 
consulting  their  friends.  He  listened  to  my  advice,  and 
then  decided  not  to  follow  it.  Accordingly,  he  joined  the 
Pirn  jab  Frontier  Force,  whilst  I,  having  passed  the 
examination,  went  back  to  the  coveted  appointment,  and 
continued  in  the  department,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  short  intervals,  until  1878,  when  I  left  it  as  Quarter¬ 
master-General. 

The  autumn  of  1856  was  a  very  sickly  one  at  Peshawar ; 
fever  was  rife  amongst  the  troops,  and  in  the  hope  of 
shaking  it  off  Brigadier  Cotton  got  permission  to  take  a 
certain  number  into  camp.  It  was  September,  and  the  sun 
was  still  very  hot,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  the  daily 
march  long  before  dawn  in  order  to  reach  the  new  camping 
ground  while  it  was  still  tolerably  cool.  We  crossed  the 
Kabul  river  at  Nowshera,  which  place  was  then  being 
made  into  a  station  for  troops,  and  marched  about  the 
Yusafzai  plain  for  three  weeks.  The  chief  difficulty 
was  the  absence  of  water,  and  I  had  to  prospect  the 
country  every  afternoon  for  a  sufficient  supply,  and  to 
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came  up  to  me  and  said  he  thought  I  must  have  lost  the 
way,  I  really  began  to  waver  in  my  conviction  that  I  was 
right.  At  that  moment  my  horse  stumbled  into  a  ditch, 
which  proved  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  main  road.  I  was 
immensely  relieved,  the  Brigadier  was  delighted,  and  from 
that  moment  I  think  he  was  satisfied  that  I  had,  what  is  so 
essential  to  a  Quartermaster-General  in  the  field,  the  bump 
of  locality. 

In  October  the  Artillery  moved  into  the  practice  camp  at 
Chamkanie,  about  five  miles  from  Peshawar.  It  was 
intended  that  we  should  remain  there  for  a  couple  of 
months,  but  before  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  to  join  the 
General  at  Bawal  Pindi,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  Being  anxious  not  to  shirk  my  regimental 
duty,  I  did  not  leave  Chamkanie  until  the  last  moment,  and 
had  but  one  clay  in  which  to  reach  Bawal  Pindi,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles,  which  I  accomplished  on  horseback 
between  7  a.m.  and  8  p.m,,  only  stopping  at  Attock  a 
short  time  for  refreshment. 

This  tour  with  General  Beed  ended  my  staff  duties  for  a 
time,  as  the  survey  in  Kashmir  had  come  to  an  end  and 
Lumsden  rejoined  his  appointment  before  Christmas. 


VOL.  i. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1856,  a  rumour  reached  ns 
that  the  Amir,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  was  shortly  expected 
to  arrive  at  Peshawar  to  meet  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  who  had  recently  been  made  a  K.C.L. 

Before  describing  the  Amir's  visit  and  its  results,  it 
•  seems  desirable  that  I  should  briefly  explain  uow  aim  vh\ 
the  visit  was  brought  about,  and  then  endeavour  to  show 
what  an  important  bearing  its  results  had  on  the  great 
crisis  which  occurred  so  unexpectedly  a  few  months  later. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rauultred  Mackeson 
was  succeeded  as  Commissioner  of  Ptsbrumr  by  Herbert 
Edwardes,  one  of  the  most  rem.uhablo  men  that  the 
Indian  Army  has  ever  produced,  and  who  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  entirely  concurred  m  un  bi!Iin-"b  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  as  to  the  great  advantage  h  would  be 
for  the  Government  of  India  to  enter  into  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  Euler  of  Kabul.  They  mth  held  that 
the  constant  troubles  all  along  our  frontier  wore  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  Amir’s  hostility,  mid  that  such 
troubles  would  increase  rather  than  diminhh  unless  we 
could  succeed  in  establishing  an  entente  cord'- ole  with  Dost 
Mahomed, 


LORD  DALHOUSIE’S  AFGHAN  POLICY 


In  1854  Edwardes  had  a  correspondence  with  the 
Governor- General  on  the  subject,  and  on  one  occasion 
expressed  himself  as  follows :  ‘  My  own  feeling  is,  that 
we  have  much  injured  Dost  Mahomed,  and  may  very 
well  afford  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  It  would  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  security  of  this  frontier  if  open 
relations  of  goodwill  were  established  at  Kabul.  There 
is  a  sullenness  in  our  present  relations,  as  if  both 
parties  were  brooding  over  the  past,  and  expecting  an 
opportunity  in  the  future.  This  keeps  up  excitement 
and  unrest,  and  prevents  our  influence  and  institutions 
taking  root.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  new  account 
opened  on  the  basis  of  an  open  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance.’ 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  quite  in  accord  with  Edwardes.  He 
thought  it  very  desirable  to  be  on  better  terms  with 
Kabul,  but  believed  this  to  be  a  result  difficult  to  attain. 
‘  I  give  you,’  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Edwardes,  ‘  carte  blanche, 
and  if  you  can  only  bring  about  such  a  result  as  you 
propose,  it  will  be  a  new  feather  in  your  cap.’ 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  supported  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  coming  to  a. 
better  understanding  with  the  Amir.  War  with  Bussia  was 
then  imminent,  and  the  strained  condition  of  European 
politics  made  it  expedient  that  we  should  be  on  more 
amicable  terms  with  Afghanistan. 

The  Governor-General  thus  wrote  to  Edwardes  : 

‘  Prospects  of  a  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  are 
watched  with  interest  by  all.  .  .  .  In  England  they 
are  fidgety  regarding  this  border  beyond  all  reason,  and 
most  anxious  for  that  declared  amity  and  that  formal 


thill 

onp..: 


i  ])u''AMi  in  hm  i>! 
Ms  polio,,-  in  'LL  1 


-  altogether 
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i  ibe  Fal  ml 
s  misunder- 
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ght  be  wise  to  ivm 
ruler  if.  lie  first  expressed  bn 
standings  ;  but  later  he  wrol 
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.loim  Nicholson,  Oatraim  and  James  Abbott  agreed  ^th 
Lawrence.  They  urged  that  any  advance,  on  our  part 
would  be  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  conscious  weak¬ 
ness:  and  the  probability  mm  that  an  .nmgmm  xuitaned 
Mussulman  ruler  would  rogmd  an  overture  :>s  u  proof  of 
our  necessity,  and  would  make  our  necessity  bis  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  Lord  Dalhonsie,  udsiie  anxious  to  avoid  any 
communication  being  mode  wJtich  could  in  ’iuide  to  mis¬ 
construction,  saw  neither  objection  nor  risk  in  opening  the 
door  to  reconciliation,  provided  no  undue  ansdolv  was  dis¬ 
played  on  our  part.  Tire  Governor-G eneral  practically  IeL 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Edwardes,  who  lost  no  time 
in  trying  to  attain  the  desired  object.  The  greatest)  101- 
bearance  and  diplomatic  skill  were  necessary  „o  uring  the 
negotiations  to  a.’  satisfactory  termination,  but  they  were 
concluded  at  last,  most  successfully,  and  to  Edwardes  alone 
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is  due  the  credit.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  full  record* 
of  this  tedious  and  difficult  piece  of  diplomacy,  for  it 
serves  as  an  interesting  example  of  Oriental  subtlety  and 
circumlocution,  contrasted  with  the  straightforward  dealing 
of  a  high-minded  Englishman. 

The  Amir  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor- General  couched 
in  most  satisfactory  terms,  which  he  forwarded  to  Peshawar 
by  the  hand  of  his  confidential  secretary,  and  which  re¬ 
ceived,  as  it  deserved,  a  very  friendly  reply.  This  resulted 
in  Dost  Mahomed  sending  his  son  and  heir-apparent,  Sardar 
Ghulam  Haidar  Khan,  to  Peshawar,  and  deputing  him  to 
act  as  his  Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiations.  Ghulam 
Haidar  Khan  reached  Peshawar  in  March,  1855,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  on  the  30th  of 
that  month  the  treaty  was  concluded.  ‘  It  guaranteed  that 
we  should  respect  the  Amir’s  possessions  in  Afghanistan, 
and  never  interfere  with  them ;  while  the  Amir  engaged 
similar^  to  respect  British  territory,  and  to  be  the  friend 
of  our  friends  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies.’ 

The  Governor- General  had  at  first  resolved  to  entrust  to 
Edwardes  the  duty  of  meeting  the  expected  Envoy  from 
Kabul,  and  orders  to  that  effect  were  issued.  But 
Edwardes,  more  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  negotiations 
than  for  his  own  honour  and  glory,  wrote  to  Lord  Dal- 
housie  suggesting  that  the  Government  of  India  should  be 
represented  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  and 
promising  to  afford  Sir  John  Lawrence  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power.  Edwardes  believed  that  the  importance  of  the 
treaty  would  be  enhanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Afghans  by 

*  See  ‘  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Major-General  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes.’ 
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not  think  much  good  would  result  from  such  a  meeting,  ' 
because  it  could  hardly  be  anticipated  that  the  views  of 
the  Amir  and  the  British  Government  would  coincide,  and 
if  Dost  Mahomed  should  fail  to  obtain  what  he  wanted, 
his  dissatisfaction  would  be  a  positive  evil.  The  Governor- 
General  admitted  the  force  of  these  objections,  but  in  the 
end  considered  that  they  should  be  set  aside  if  the  Amir 
was  in  earnest  in  desiring  a  consultation.  ‘  A  refusal  or 
an  evasion  to  comply  with  his  wish,’  Lord  Dalhousie 
thought,  ‘might  be  misunderstood,  and  although  a  meet¬ 
ing  might  lead  to  disappointment  and  disagreement,  it 
would,  at  any  rate,  put  the  relations  of  the  British 
Government  with  the  Amir,  as  regards  Herat,  upon  a  clear 
footing.’ 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  the  advance  of  a 
Persian  army  for  the  purpose  of  besieging  Herat,  coupled 
with  the  insults  offered  to  the  British  flag  at  Teheran,  led 
to  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Persia. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  was  therefore  directed  to  tell  the 
Amir  that  he  would  be  paid  a  periodical  subsidy  to  aid  him 
in  carrying  on  hostile  operations  against  Persia,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  On  receiving  these  instructions,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  directed  Edwardes  to  invite  the  Amir 
to  an  interview.  Dost  Mahomed  accepted  the  invitation, 
but  before  the  auspicious  meeting  could  take  place  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  left  India,  and  Lord  Canning  reigned  in  his 
stead.  Lord  Dalhousie  resigned  on  the  29th  February, 
1856,  after  having  filled  the  arduous  and  responsible  position 
of  Governor-General  for  no  less  than  eight  years,  adding- 
year  by  year  fresh  lustre  to  his  splendid  reputation. 

The  first  day  of'  1857  witnessed  the  meeting  between  the 
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Amir  of  Kabul  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 
The  Amir’s  camp  was  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber 
Pass,  and  that  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  on  the  plain  near 
Jamrud.  Barr’s  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  formed  part  of 
the  escort,  so  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Amir’s  first  visit  to  the  English  camp,  there  was  a 
force  present  of  upwards  of  7,000  soldiers,  including 
three  regiments  of  British  Infantry ;  the  troops  lined  the 
road  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
strength  and  soldierly  appearance  inspired  the  Amir  and 
his  followers  with  a  very  salutary  feeling  of  awe  and 
admiration.* 

The  result  of  the  conferences  between  these  two  great 
personages  was  an  agreement  confirming  the  treaty  of  the 
year  before.  In  addition,  the  Amir  bound  himself  to  keep 
up  a  certain  number  of  regular  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Afghanistan,  so  long  as  the  war  with  Persia  continued,  in 
consideration  of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  Bs.  100,000  and  a 
gift  of  4,000  muskets.  He  also  engaged  to  communicate 
to  the  Government  of  India  any  overtures  he  mi^ht  receive 
from  Persia,  and  he  consented  to  allow  British  officers  to 
visit  certain  parts  of  his  dominions,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  his  subjects  against  Persia,  or  to  ascertain  that 
the  subsidy  was  properly  applied. 

I  have  dw'elt  at  some  length  on  this  treaty  with  Afghan¬ 
istan,  first,  because  the  policy  of  which  this  was  the  out¬ 
come  was,  as  I  have  already  shown,  initiated  by  my 
father  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  understood  how  important  to  us  were  its  results. 
Not  only  did  it  heal  the  wounds  left  open  from  the  first 
*  ‘  Memorials  of  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.’ 
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Afghan  war,  but  it  relieved  England  of  a  great  anxiety  at 
a  time  when  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India 
there  was  distress,  revolt,  bloodshed,  and  bitter  distrust  of 
o.ur  Native  troops.  Dost  Mahomed  loyally  held  to  his 
engagements  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Mutiny 
which  so  quickly  followed  this  alliance,  when,  had  he 
turned  against  us,  we  should  assuredly  have  lost  the 
Punjab ;  Delhi  could  never  have  been  taken ;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  see  how  any  part  of  the  country  north  of  Bengal 
could  have  been  saved.  Dost  Mahomed’s  own  people  could 
not  understand  his  attitude.  They  frequently  came  to 
him  during  the  Mutiny,  throwing  their  turbans  at  his  feet, 
and  praying  him  as  a  Mahomedan  to  seize  that  opportunity 
for  destroying  the  ‘infidels.’  ‘Hear  the  news  from  Delhi,’ 
they  urged  ;  ‘  see  the  difficulties  the  Feringliis  are  in.  Why 
don’t  you  lead  us  on  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness, 
and  win  back  Peshawar  ?’* 

But  I  am  anticipating,  and  must  return  to  my 
narrative. 

The  clause  of  the  treaty  which  interested  me  personally 
was  that  relating  to  British  officers  being  allowed  to.  visit 
Afghanistan,  to  give  effect  to  which  a  Mission  was  de¬ 
spatched  to  Kandahar.  It  consisted  of  three  officers, 
the  brothers  Harry  and  Peter  Lumsden,  and  Dr.  Bellevg  ■ 
together  with  two  of  Edwardes’s  trusted  Native  Chiefs.  The 
selection  of  Peter  Lumsden  as  a  member  of  this  Mission 
again  left  the  Deputy  Assistant-Quartermaster-Generalship 
vacant,  and  I  wras  a  second  time  appointed  to  officiate  in 
his  absence. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  General  of  the  division  (General 
*  '  Memorials  of  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.’ 
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(a  certain  proportion  of  whom  had  been  under  recent  orders 
enlisted  in  regiments  of  Native  Infantry),  and  expressing 
bis  regret  that  lie  could  not  get  them  to  shave  their  beards 
and  cut  their  hair.  ‘  They  quite  spoil  the  look  of  my 
regiment/  he  said.  In  less  than  two  months’  tune' the 
Hindustanis,  of  whom  the  Colonel  was  so  proud,  had  broken 
into  open  mutiny  ;  the  despised  Sikhs  were  the  only  men 
of  the  regiment  who  remained  faithful ;  and  the  command¬ 
ing  officer,  a  devoted  soldier  who  lived  for  his  regiment, 
and  who  implored  that  his  men  might  not  have  their 
arms  taken  away,  as  he  had  ‘  implicit  confidence  ’  in 
them,  and  would  ‘stake  his  life  on  their  fidelity,’  had 
blown  his  brains  out  because  he  found  that  confidence 
misplaced. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  I  was  ordered  to  report  on  the 
capabilities  of  Cherat  (now  well  known  to  all  who  have 
been  stationed  at  Peshawar)  as  a  sanatorium  for  European 
soldiers.  I  spent  two  or  three  days  surveying  the  hill 
and  searching  for  water  hi  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
not  safe  to  remain  on  the  top  at  night,  so  I  used  to  return 
each  evening  to  the  plain  below,  where  my  tent  was  pitched. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  camp  had  risen 
up  during  my  absence  quite  close  to  my  tent.  I  discovered 
that  it  belonged  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  .John  Nicholson,  the 
Deputy-Commissioner,  who  was  on  his  tour  of  inspection, 
and  very  soon  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  at 
which  I  was  greatly  pleased.  John  Nicholson  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  the  Punjab.  I  had  heard  it  mentioned 
with  an  amount  of  respect— indeed,  awe— which  no  other 
name  could  excite,  and  I  was  all  curiosity  to  see  the 
man  whose  influence  on  the  frontier  was  so  great  that  his 
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>3  Unmi.  and  rapidly  getting  hot;  On  the  strength  of 
;>  ]  i.Adj.M.G-.,  I  had  moved  into  a  better  house  than 
id  hitherto  been  able  to  afford,  which  I  shared  with 
nn-nnnl  Hovenden  of  the  Engineers.  We  were  just 
timer  down  and  making  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
g  hot  weather,  when  ail  our  plans  •were  upset  by  the 
aking  out  of  the  Mutiny. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  first  tbreatenings  of  coming  trouble  were  heard  m 
the  early  part  of  1857.  During  the  months  of  JWhruarT, 
■March,  and  April,  rumours  reached  us  at  Peshawar  of 
mysterious  clutpuhis  (milpn, veiled  cakes  >  being  sent  a  bout 
the  country  with  the  obhet,  it  wars  alleged,  of  preparing  the 
Natives  for  some  forthcoming  event.  TLmv  was  also  an 
evident  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds 
of  the  sepoys.  We  heard  that  the  19th  .Native  In¬ 
fantry  at  Berhampur,  a  military  station  about  100  miles 
from  Calcutta,  had  broken  open  the  bobs-nf-;mns,  and 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  their  muskets  and  ammunition: 
that  a  sepoy  named  Mangal  ParuiyC  belonging  lo  the 
84th  Native  Infantry  at  Barrackpom,  had  aH,  .ltd  and 
severely  wounded  the  Adjutant  and  Soigt'pni-M.ijnv  m  Ifis 
regiment  ;  that  it  was  found  necessary  e,  di.-hand  the  Ndh 
on  the  80th  March,  and  the  8-hh  on  Bn  mb  'day;  ;bai. 
bungalow's  had  been  burnt  in  several  sb  1 'nsw .  and  that 
the  sepoys  at  the  Schools  of  Musket  n  had  ohjuded  io  urn 
the  cartridges  served  out  with  the  new  Alio:-.  W  cause,  b 

*  Place  where  the  arms  ami  necouhements  of  X-ithr  i<  Ammo 
were  kept-. 

f  This  name  was  the  o  igin  of  the  sepoys  gmt  rally  U;jj-r-  .whed 
Pandies. 
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fw.frrted,  ilmy  were  greased  with  a  mixture  of  cow’s  fat 
op]  kvd.  1  he  one  being  as  obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of 
'v  d bij m In  as  ihe  other  is  to  those  of  the  Mussulman. 

B  -^aos  strange  on  looking  back  that  these  many 
i’j  mm  should  have  passed  almost  unheeded,  and  that 
11  r  -build  have  been  no  suspicion  amongst  the  officers 
-  -  vine  v, itli  Native  regiments  that  discontent  was  universal 
mewL-i  tlie  sepoy,-,,  end  that  a  mutiny  of  the  whole  Bengal 
'lii ay  was  Imminent.  But  at  that  time  the  reliance  on  the 
!"b‘lhv  of  Nip  Native  troops  was  unbounded,  and  officers 
!,eh(  ved  implicitly  in  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of  their 
non.  Their  faith  in  them  was  extraordinary.  Even  after 
■a  I!  Me  dative  army  had  mutinied  and  many  officers  had 
i  <-  .  innt  ml,  those  belonging  to  the  remaining  regiments 
i  Id  ,1(ib  believe  that  their  own  particular  men  could  be 
A  treachery. 

At  Peshawar  there  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
<•<  rlio  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  spread,  and  we  were 
quite  thunderstruck  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  May, 
as  we  were  sitting  at  mess,  the  telegraph  signaller  rushed 
in  breathless  with  excitement,  a  telegram  in  his  hand, 
which  proved  to  he  a  message  from  Delhi  “to  all  stations 
in  the  Punjab,”  conveying  the  startling  intelligence  that  a 
very  serious  outbreak  had  occurred  at  Meerut  the  previous 
evening,  that  some  of  the  troopers  from  there  had  already 
reached  Delhi,  that  the  Native  soldiers  at  the  latter  place 
had  joined  the  mutineers,  and  that  many  officers  and 
residents  at  both  stations  had  been  killed. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Davidson,  commanding  the  16th 
Irregular  Cavalry,  who  happened  to  be  dining  at  mess  that 
evening,  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  state  of  con- 
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keeping  it  secret.  . 

li.ivl.loon  thou  hurried  oil  to  tin;  Commissioner,  who 
a\  Jh  i  u  »».  L  ut  ,  h.hu!  m  In  '1  '  ^  ■>  r 

the  mess.  Edwardes  drove  at  once  to  the  General  a  house, 
while  Nicholson  came  to  our  mess.  He  too  pointed  out  to 
us  the  importance  of  preventing  the  news  from  getting 
about  and  of  keeping  it  as  long  as  possible  from  the  Native 


soldiers. 

"We  had  at  Peshawar  Lhroo  regiments  of  Native  Cavalry 
and  five  of  Native  Infantry,  not  less  than  5,000  men, 
while  the  strength  of  the  two  British  regiments  and  the 
Artillery  did  not  exceed  2,000.  This  European  force  was 
more" than  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  eight  Native  corps, 
but  in  the  event  of  any  general  disturbance  amongst  the 
Native  troops,  we  had  to  calculate  on  the  probability  oi 
their  being  joined  by  the  50,000  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  entire  population  of  the  Peshawar 
valley ;  not  to  speak  of  the  tribes  all  along  the  border, 
who  were  sure  to  rise.  - 

It  was  an  occasion  for  the  gravest  anxiety,  and  the  delay, 
of  even  a  few  hours  in  the  sepoys  becoming  aware  of  the 
disastrous  occurrences  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  meant  a.  great 


deal  to  us. 

Fortunately  for  India,  there  were  good  .men  and  true  at 
Peshawar  in  those  days,  when  hesitation  and  irresolution, 
would  have  been  fatal,  and  it.  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
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were  comparatively  young  men — Edwardes  was  thirty- 
seven,  Nicholson  thirty -five Neville  Chamberlain,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Commandant  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  (who 
was  hastily  summoned  from  Kohat,  where  he  happened  to 
he  on  his  tour  of  inspection),  was  thirty-seven;  and  the 
Brigadier,  Sydney  Cotton,  though  much  older,  being  sixty- 
five,  was  not  only  exceptionally  young  for  his  years  and 
full  of  energy  and  intelligence,  but  actually  much  younger 
than  the  average  of  General  officers  commanding  stations 
in  India. 

At  once,  011  hearing  of  the  Mutiny,  Edwardes,  acting  in 
unison  with  Nicholson,  sent  to  the  post-office  and  laid 
hands  on  all  Native  correspondence  ;  the  letters  they  thus 
secured  showed  but  too  plainly  how  necessary  was  this 
precaution.  The  number  of  seditious  papers  seized  was 
alarmingly  great ;  they  were  lor  the  most  part  couched  in 
figurative  and  enigmatical  language,  but  it  was  quite 
sufficiently  clear  from  them  that  every  Native  regiment  in 
the  garrison  was  more  or  less  implicated  and  prepared  to 
join  the  rebel  movement. 

A  strong  interest  attaches  to  these  letters,  for  they 
brought  to  light  the  true  feeling  of  the  Natives  towards  us 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  evident  from  them  that  the  sepoys 
had  really  been  made  to  believe  that  we  intended  to  destroy 
their  caste  by  various  unholy  devices,  of  which  the  issue 
of  contaminating  cartridges  was  one.  The  seeds  of  dis¬ 
affection  had  been  sown  by  agitators,  who  thought  they 
saw  an  opportunity  for  realizing  their  hope  of  overthrowing 
our  rule,  maintained  as  it  was  by  a  mere  handful  of 
Europeans  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  population  of  Asiatics. 

von.  1.  5 


Thin  feeling  of  antagonism,  onb  gm-scd  at  before.  was 
nlainlv  ievcaled  in  'hose  Mum,  -r^x  hMmled  1o  meet 
the  European  eye.  Some  corp'  did  3.ot  appear  to  be 
qnite  so  guilty  as  others,  bul  there  could  now  be  uo 
doubt  11 J’  aii  were  tainted  wit),  disky  alty,  and  that 
none  ot  {he  Hindustani  troops  wmld  any  longer  be 
trusted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  J  21,1a  May,  I  received  a 
note  from  the  General  commanding  the  division  directing 
me  to  present  myself  at  his  home  tire  following  morning, 
which  I  accordingly  did.  Besides  General  Reed  1  found 
there  the  Brigadier.  Sydney  (  nit.  n :  the  Commissioner, 
Herbert  Ed  war  des ;  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  John  Nichol¬ 
son;  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  Captain  Wright, 
Deputy  Assistant-Adjutant-General,  who,  like  myself,  had 
been  summoned  to  record  the  decisions  that  might  be 
arrived  at. 

This  meeting  was  a  most  momentous  one,  and  I  re¬ 
member  being  greatly  impressed  with  the  calm  ,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  situation  taken  by  Edwardes  and 
Nicholson.  They  had  already  been  in  communication 
with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  had,  previous  to  the 
meeting,  received  a  ielegram  Bom  him  approving  generally 
of  the  several  proposals  they  contemplated.  John  Law¬ 
rence,  also  informed  them  that  the  authorities  at  Lahore 
had  decided  on  disarming  the  Native  troops  at  Mian  Mir 
that  very  morning. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  wars  how  the  Punjab  could  best 
be  made  secure,  with.-,  the  small  force  of  British  troops 
available— all  told  not  more  than  15,000,  with  84  guns: — 
against  upwards  of  65,000  Natives  Gif  whom  42,000  were 
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Hindustanis),  wi 

fli  62  guns 

.*  In  all  stations  Native  troops 

preponderated,  ' ; 

and  in  some  there  were  no  European 

soldiers  at  all. 

Edwardes  and 

Nicholsoi 

1  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 

tlie  only  chance 

of  keepir 

ig  the  Punjab  and  the  frontier 

quiet  lay  in  tru 

sting  the 

Chiefs  and  people,  and  in  en- 

*  At  Meerut,  Dell 

hi,,  and  Burl! 

i,  and  in  the  Punjab  there  were : 

Briti 

'sh  Troops? 

2  Begiments  of  Ca’ 

valry  - 

-  1,410 

12  Begiments  of  Inf 

antry  - 

-  12,624 

9  Troops  of  Horse 

Artillery 

-  1,017  -  54 

5  Light  Field  Bath 

31-ies 

415  -  30 

10  Companies  of  F 

Tc 

oot  Artillery 

)t,al 

837 

-  16,308  -  84 

Nati 

ve  Troops. 

7  Regiments  of  Lig 

;bt  Cavalry 

-  3,514 

14  Begiments  of  Irre 

gular  Cava, hr; 

.and  Guides  Ca 

ivalry 

-  8,519 

31  Begiments  of  Beg 

ular  In  fan  tip 

' 

15  Begiments  of  Irregular  In 

-  )■  50,188 

fantry  and  Gu: 

ides  Infantiy 

8  Troops  of  Horse  . 

Artillery 

411  -  18 

6  Light  Field  Batteries 

980  -  30  (3  batteries  had 

2  Mountain  Batteri 

leg 

192  -  14  (1  battery  had  8, 

the  other  6  guns) 

3  Companies  of  Fo> 

ot  Artillery 

330 

Head-Quarters  and  : 

12  Companie 

■s 

of  Sappers  and 

[  Minors 

-  1,394 

Tc 

>ta,l 

-  05,478  -  62 

The  above  figure; 

3  show  tlie  ' 

troops  at  full  strength.  There  were 

probably  not  more  t 

han  15,000  1 

fritish  soldiers  in  the  Punjab  available 

for  duty  in  May,  1857. 
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deavonring  to  imlucc  them  to  site  'Bib  i„  against  tlio 
Huidustjmis.  They  un-WtooV  by  commuaicate,  regarding 
the  raising  of  levies  and  fresh  troops,  with  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  along  the  border,  win  had  proved  such 
staunch  allies  in  1818- if,  v.hen  we  were  f girting  with 
the  Siihs.  Bow  nobly  these  loyal  men  "esponded  to  the 
demand  made  upon  them,  and  how  splendidly  the  frontier 
and  Punjab  soldiers  whom  they  brought  to  our  assistance 
behaved,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  .  . 

Amongst  other  matters  of  importance,  it  was  proposed 
by  those  two  able  soldier-civilians,  Edwardes  and  Nichol¬ 
son,  that  General  Eeed.  as  the  senior  officer  in  the  Punjab, 
should  join  the  Chief  Commissioner  at  Hawal  I'indi,  leaving 
Brigadier  Cotton  in  command  at  Peshawar ;  that  a  Movable 
Column,  composed  of  reliable  troops,  should  be  organized 
at  some  convenient  place  in  the  Punjab,*  prepared  to  move 
in  any  direction  where  its  services  might  be  required  ;  that 

The  original  proposal  was  that  the  Movable  Column  should  be 
formed  at  Jhelum.  and  composed  of  the  “24th  Foot  from  Bawal  Ptndi, 
the  27tli Foot  from  Nowshera, a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  from  Peshawar, 
a  Native  Field  Battery  from  -Ihelum,  the  (inkles  from  Murdan.  the 
iftb  Irregular  Cat  airy  from  Banal  Pbuii,  the  Tvumsou  hattahor 
from  Murree.  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry  from  Buyout,  and  a  wing  of  the 
2nd  Punjab  Cnvuliy  horn  Ivoliat.  But  t  rents  developed  so  rapidly 
that  before  the  column  was  formed  tnery  one  of  these  troops  wm 
otherwise  employed.  It  nuts  thought  unwise  to  unduly  weaken  the 
Peshawar  valley;  the  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  therefore,  stood  hist, 
the  27  tli  Foot  was  balk  dal  Attock.  ai.d  the  *24 1 1 1  Foot  and  Jiuiuuon 
battalion  were  kept  at  their  .nations  i  erd\  to  u..,vo  lowerde  me 
frontier.  The  Guides,  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  awl  1st  Punjab  Infantry 
were  ordered  to  Delhi,  and  the  16th  Jneginar  tin, airy  and  the  Name 
Field  Battery  were  not  considered  sufficiently  loyal  ft  be  employed 
on  such  n  duty.  Eventually,  the  column  was  formed  of  one  troop  of 
House  Artillery,  one  Field  Battery,  and  one  Ini.mt'-y  regiment,  all 
British  and  all  from  Sinlkot. 
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the  Hindustani  regiments  should  be  scattered  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  combinations ;  that 
a  detachment  of  Punjab  Infantry  from  Kohat  should 
replace  the  Hindustani  sepoys  in  the  fort  of  Attock, 
which  was  a  very  important  position,  as  it  contained  a 
magazine,  and  covered  the  passage  of  the  Indus;  and 
that  a  small  guard  of  Pathan  levies,  under  a  tried  and 
trusty  frontier  Native  officer,  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Attock  ferry.  . 

All  these  proposals  were  cordially  and  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  military  authorities  present. 

The  question  of  the  command  of  the  Movable  Column 
was  then  discussed.  It  was  considered  essential  that  the 
officer  selected  should,  in  addition  to  other  necessary 
qualifications,  have  considerable  experience  of  the  country, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Native  soldiers.  It  was  no 
ordinary  command.  On  the  action  of  the  Movable  Column 
would  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  throughout  the  Punjab,  and  it  was  felt  that,  at 
such  a  crisis,  the  best  man  must  be  selected,  irrespective  of 
seniority.  It  was  a  position  for  which  Cotton  and  Nichol¬ 
son  would  have  given  much,  and  for  which  they  were  well 
qualified,  but  there  was  important  work  for  them  to  do  at 
Peshawar.  Neville  Chamberlain  was  available,  and  there 
was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
appointed.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  submit  it  for  the  orders  ot  the  Commander-in  - 
Chief.  This  course  was  adopted,  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  reply  was  received  irom  General  Anson  nominating 
Chamberlain  to  the  (oimnend.  JJy  anxiety  as  to  the 


OonmiHiffier  m-Chicf'e  decision  was  r'in,  considoraUe ,  ">r 
Brigadh  i  (JhambH-lai)i,  l<>  my  iiffimie  dpli<>>U.  and  dstonish- 
ment,  luul  offm cd,  in  (ho  era-1  of  in  -  bfuug  appointed,  to 
ffibc  ac  \iiLli  lum  a-  bn  tali  oimu-tle  mod  nor  I...  • 
piece  of  good  fort  nr.  c  that  could  have  conic  to  mo;  my 
readers  .mul  ‘ma-giim  m3*  i'effimpm  for  it  ie  impossible  for 
uie  t-o  describe  tbem.  My  mmi  sanguine  hopes  seemed 
about  to  be  more  than  realized;  for  though  the  serious 
aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to  promise  the  chance  of  active- 
service,  I  little  thought  ihai  I  dm  odd  hr  lucky  enough  t- 
be  employed  as  the  staff  officer  of  such  a  distinguished 
soldier  as  Neville  Chamberlain. 

"When  the  meeting  ivu  mei  1  was  ordered  to  take  the 
several  messages,  which  M'’  igiffi  ai;d  I  had  written  out,  to  the 
telegraph  office,  and  see  them  despatched  myself ;  as  they 
disclosed  more  or  less  the  measures  dial  had  been  d(  eide< 1 
upon,  it  was  necessary  io  at  old  any  chance  of  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Native  clerks.  One  of  rim  messages 

*  The  full  text  of  the  message  was  as  follows  : 

‘From  General  Reed,  Peshawar. 

‘To  dir  John  lawnnce,  lh>\\,d  rindi,  the  Oomm.in<Ioi-m-Gbn.t. 
Simla,  and  ofiieut,  comm,  nd-mg  Ml  stations  m  the  Tun-jab  resp-  e 
lively;  to  lie  foi warded  hi  the  •< m(  tu  charge  o!  the  telegraph 
office,  or  post,  as  the  case  may  be. 

‘The  senior  joihtmy  officer  m  the  Uunjah,  M.goi -General  Pei  d 
having  this  morning  received  news  of  the  disarming  of  the  troons  at 
Mian  Mir,  a  council  of  war  way  held,  consoling  ol  Gt  nerol  RtcJ. 
Brigadier  Cotton,  Jhigadia]  NVMilc  Cliambej Inin,  Colonel  Fiiwurue* 
and  Colonel  Nicholson,  and  the  following  measures  were  decider!  on. 
subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  (Jomrruinder-ui-t  !luef.  General  Reed 
assumes  the  chief  military  command  in  iffi  Tiuijeb  -  hie  Head  Qw-uUr- 
will  be  with  the  Head-Quaifem  of  the  Punjab  Phil  Cwmiuont,  srnd  a 
MoiaWe  Column  will  be  formed  at  Jhelum  at  once  ennsisfmg  01  [the 
troops  were  here  detailed],  Tlu  nece-un  unit!  Pw  tbR  -ilumn  lm\c 
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contained  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  commanding  officers  of  all  stations  in 
the  Punjab,  with  the  view  of  imparting  confidence,  and 
letting  them  know  what  steps  were  being  taken  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  residents  throughout  the  province. 
This  duty  having  been  carried  out,  I  returned  home  in  a 
not  unpleasant  frame  of  mind,  for  though  the  crisis  was  a 
grave  one,  the  outlook  gloomy,  and  the  end  doubtful,  the 
excitement  was  great.'  There  were  stirring  times  in  store 
for  us,  when  every  man's  powers  would  be  tested,  and  the 
hopefulness  of  youth  inclined  me  to  look  only  on  the 
bright  side  of  the  situation. 

My  equanimity  was  somevrhat  disturbed  later  in  the  day 
by  an  occurrence  which  caused  me  a  good  deal  of 
annoyance  at  the  time,  though  it  soon  passed  away. 
Nicholson  came  to  my  house  and  told  me  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  meeting  that  morning  had  in  some  un¬ 
accountable  manner  become  known  ;  and  he  added,  much 
to  my  disgust,  that  it  was  thought  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  divulging  them.  I  was 
very  angry,  for  I  had  appreciated  as  much  as  anyone  the 
immense  importance  of  keeping  the  decisions  arrived  at 
.  perfectly  secret ;  and  I  could  not  help  showing  something  of 
the  indignation  1  felt  at  its  having  been  thought  possible 
that  I  could  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  I  denied 
most  positively  having  done  so  ;  upon  which  Nicholson 
suggested  that  we  should  proceed  together  to  the  telegraph 


been  issued.  The  column  will  move  on  every  point,  in  the  Punjab 
where  open  mutiny  requires  to  be  put  down  by  force,  and  officers 
commanding  at  all  stations  in  the  Punjab  will  co-operate  with  this 
column.’ 
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Vitkin  a  week  from  that  time  I  had  started  for  Bawal 
Bindi  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Movable  Column,  which  was 
to  be  formed  at  'Wazirabad  as  soon  as  the  troops  could  be 
got  together.  I  took  with  me  only  just  enough  kit  for  a 
hot-weather  march,  and  left  everything  standing  in  my 
house  just  as  it  was,  little  thinking  that  I  should  never 
return  to  it  or  be  quartered  in  Peshawar  again. 


OBAPTEK  VII. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  account  of  my  experiences 
with  the  Movable  Column,  and  the  subsequent  operations 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  part,  it  will,  I  think,  be  advisable,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  the  whole  situation,  ■  to  devote  a 
little  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  progress  of  events 
from  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms  of  disaffection  in 
lower  Bengal,  to  the  crisis  I  have  just  been  describing,  when 
Peshawar  became  involved  in  the  general  disturbance. 

The  substitution  of  a  new  rifle  for  the  old  musket  with 
which  the  sepoys  had  hitherto  been  armed  entailed  a 
different  kind  of  drill ;  and  in  order  that  this  drill  should 
be  speedily  learned  by  the  whole  Native  army,  depots  were 
formed  at  convenient  places  for  the  instruction  of  selected 
men  from  every  corps,  who, 'on  becoming  proficient,  were 
to  return  and  instruct  their  own  regiments.  One  of  these 
depots  was  at  Dum-Dum,  and  as  early  as  the  24th  January 
General  Hearsay,  commanding  the  Presidency  division, 
reported  to  Head-Quarters  that  he  perceived  an  ‘  unpleasant 
feeling’  amongst  the  Native  soldiers  learning  the  new  drill, 
caused  by  a  belief  instilled  into  them  ‘  by  designing  persons, 
most  likely  Brahmins/  that  they  were  to  be  forced  tc 
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embrace  Christianity,  and  that  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
object  the  new  ball-cartridges  received  from  the  arsenal  at 
Fort  William  were  greased  with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows, 
with  the  intention  of  violating  the  religious  prejudices  and 
destroying  the  caste  of  those  who  would  have  to  bite  them. 

A  little  later  various  acts  of  incendiarism  took  place  at 
other  stations  in  the  command,  and  Hearsay  became  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  there  was  grave  dissatisfaction 
amongst  the  troops.  He  therefore  ordered  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  tc  be  held  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause  of  the  ill-feeling  which  so  evidently  existed. 

In  the  General’ s  opinion,  the  statements  recorded  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Court  clearly  established  the  fact,  that 
the  Native  officers  and  sepoys  were  undoubtedly  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  an  unholy  mixture  of  cow’s  fat  and 
lard  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  cart¬ 
ridge,  and  he  recommended  that  the  rifle  ammunition 
should  in  future  be  made  up  with  the  same  description 
of  paper  that  had  always  been  used  for  the  musket- 
cartridge,  which-,  he  conceived,  would  put  an  end  to  their 
suspicions  and  uneasiness. 

The  General,  however,  was  told  in  reply  that  it  was 
impossible  to  use  the  old  paper  for  the  new  cartridge, 
as  the  bore  of  the  rifle  being  much  smaller  than  that 
Of  the  musket,  thinner  paper  was  indispensable ;  and 
he  was  directed  to  inform  the  sepoys  that  the  new  paper, 
though  tougher  and  less  bulky,  was  made  of  exactly  the 
same  material, as  the  old.  With  respect  to  the  lubricating 
mixture,  he  was  to  announce  that  the  Government  had 
authorized  the  preparation  of  a  grease,  composed  of  wax 
and  oil,  which  was  to  be  made  up  and  .applied  to  the 


Tjjl.jj.,  >,  i  Bnmudpoiv  was  informed  by  a  sepoy  of  Jiib 
compum  that  the  Irma  Native  regiuKnls  at  khai  slalion. 
fearing  tlmt  they  would  he  forced  to  destroy  their  caste  and 
become  Christians,  had  determined  to  rise-  against  their 
officers.-  and  when  they  had  plundered  and  burned-  their 
bungalows,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and  try  to  seize  Fort 
William,  or.  if  that  proved  beyond  their  powers,  to  take 
possession  of  the  treasury. 

This  circumstance  was  reported  to  Government  by 
General  Hearsay  on  the  11th  February,  In  the  same 
letter  he  said,  ‘  We  have  at  Barrackpore  been  living  upon  a 
mine  read}'  for  explosion,’  and  he  reported  a -story  which 
had. reached  him  from  Dum-Dum  of.  a  sepoy,  on  his  way  to 
cook  his  food  with  his  lota G  full  of  water,  meeting  a  low- 
caste  man  belonging  to  the  arsenal  where  the  Enfield 
cartridges  were  being  manufactured.  This  man,  if  was 
said,  asked  the  sepoy  to  allow  him  to  drink  from  his  lota. 
The  sepoy,  a  Brahmin,  refused,  saying  :  •  I  have  scoured 
my  lota;  you  will  defile  it  by  vour  touch.5  The  Iowr-easte 
man  replied:  ‘You  think  much  of  your  caste,  but  wait 
a  little  :  the  SaMh-logue t  will  make  you  bite  cartridges 
•soaked,  in  cow’s  fat,  and  then  where  will  your  caste  be?’ 

*  A  metal  drinking  vessel,  which  the  Hindu  religiously  guards 
against  defilement,  and  to  which  he  clings  as  a  cherished  possession 
when  he  has  nothing  else  belonging  to  lain]  in  the  world. 

f  European  officers. 
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The  sepoy  no  doubt  believed  the  man,  and  told  his  com¬ 
rades  wliat  was  about  to  happen,  and  the  report  rapidly 
spread  to  other  stations. 

Early  in  March  several  of  the  Hindu  sepoys  belonging 
to  the  Dum-Dum  School  of  Musketry  expressed  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  bite  the  new  cartridge,  and  the  Commandant 
proposed  that  the  drill  should  be  altered  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  cartridge  being  tom  instead  of  bitten.  Hearsay  sup¬ 
ported  the  proposal,  remarking  that  the  new  mode  of 
loading  need  not  be  made  to  appear  as  a  concession  to 
agitation,  but  as  part  of  the  drill  for  the  new  weapon. 
Events,  however,  moved  so  quickly  that,  before  sanc¬ 
tion  could  be  received  to  this  suggestion,  the  troops 
at  Berhampur  had  broken  into  open  mutiny.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  their  ammunition,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  polluted,  even  after  it  was  explained  to  them  that 
they  were  not  being  given  the  new  cartridges,  but  those 
which  had  been  made  up  in  the  regiment  a  year  before. 
That  night  they  broke  open  the  bells-of-arms,  and  carried 
off  their  muskets. 

The  Government  then  became  aware  that  prompt  action 
was  necessary.  They  decided  that  such  open  mutiny  could 
not  be  excused  on  the  grounds  of  religious  scruples,  and 
ordered  the  regiment  to  be  disbanded.  As  Berhampur 
was  somewhat  isolated,  and  some  distance  from  European 
troops,  it  was  arranged  that  the  disbandment  should  take 
place  at  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Presidency  division, 
and  the  19th  Native  Infantry  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
march  to  Barraekpore. 

The  revolt  of  this  regiment  brought  forcibly  before  Lord 
Canning  and  his  advisers  the  perilous  position  of  Lower 
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inriy  flic  anlboshies  have  l>een  startled,  tor  between 
CrlculU  am1  ’Aonii.a  djshnc-  nl  M>0  miles,  there  were 
(m]v  tom  Tcginmils  of  P] UjsIi  Infantry  and  a  tew  scattered 
Artillery  men  numbering  in  ail  less  than  5,000,  while  the 
Native  troops  amounted  to  upwards  of  55,000.  One  of  the 
four  Infantry  regiments  was  at  Non.  V>  illiam ;  but  as  only 
a  portion  of  it  could  be  spared  for  the  disbandment  of  the 
19th,  a  special  steamer  was  despatched  to  Rangoon  to 
bring  over  the  84th  Foot.  This  regiment  reached  Calcutta 
on  the  20th  March,  and  on  the  81st  the  disbandment  of  the 
mutinous  Native  Infantry  regiment  was  carried  out.  The 
men  were  paid  up  and  escorted  across  the  river  Hughly, 
whence  *  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  homes. 
They  behaved  in  the  most  orderly  manner  on  the  march 
from  Berhampur  and  throughout  the  proceedings,  and  as 
they  left  the  parade-ground  they  cheered  General  Hearsay, 
and  wished  him  a  long  life,  apparently  well  pleased  at 
being  let  off  so  easily. 

At  Barrackpore  itself  an  outbreak  had  occurred  two  days 
before  in  the  84th  Native  Infantry,  As  I  have  already 
related,  the  sepoy,  Mangal  Bandy,  shot  at  the  sergeant- 
major.®  The  Adjutant,  on  hearing  what  had  happened, 
galloped  to  the  parade-ground.  As  he  neared  the  quarter- 
guard  he  was  fired  at,  and  his  horse  shot  by  the  mutineer, 
who  then  badly  wounded  him  with  a  sword  as  Ire  was 
trying  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  fallen  animal.  The 
General  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  instantly  grasping 
the  position  of  affairs,  rode  straight  at  Mangal  Bandy,  who 

*  Eaoli  Hindustani  regiment  had  a  European  sergeant-major  and 
quartermaster-sergeant. 
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■stood  at  bay  with  his  musket  loaded,  ready  to  receive  him. 
There  was  a  shot,  the  whistle  of  a  bullet,  and  a  man  fell  to 
the  ground  but  not  the  General ;  it  was  the  fanatic  sepoy 
himself,  who  at  the  last  moment  had  discharged  the  contents 
-  of  his  musket  into  his  own  breast !  The  wretched  man  had 
been  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  madness  by  the  sepoys  of  his 
regiment,  who  stood  by  while  he  attacked  the  Adjutant,  and 
would  have  allowed  him  to  kill  their  Commander,  but  they 
were  too  great  cowards  to  back  him  up  openly.  Mangal 
Tandy  was  not  dead.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
eventually  -was  tried  by  a  Court-Martial  composed  of  Native 
officers,  sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  troops  at  Barrackpore.  The  Native  officer 'in 
command  of  the  quarter-guard  met  the  same  fate,  and  the 
regiment  was  then  disbanded.  ■ 

The  orders  for  the  disbandment  of  the  19th  and  34th 
Native  Infantry  were  directed  to  be  read  to  every  Native 
corps  .  in  the  service,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  quick 
retribution  vdiicli  had  overtaken  these  regiments  would 
check  the  spirit  of  mutiny  throughout  the  army.  For  a 
time  this  hope  appeared  to  be  justified.  Satisfactory  re¬ 
ports  were  received  from  different  parts  of  Bengal,  and 
anything  like  a  serious  or  general  outbreak  was  certainly 
not  contemplated  by  the  authorities.  General  Hearsay 
reported  to  Government  that  he  had  directed  the  European 
troops,  temporarily  located  at  Barrackpore,  to  return  to  their 
respective  cantonments,  as  be  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  he  would  require  their  presence  again.  About  the 
same  time  Sir  John  Lawrence,  after  visiting  the  Musketry 
School  at  Sialkot,  wrote  hopefully  to  the  Governor-General 
of  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab.  Lord  Canning  and 
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making  these  cartridges,  but  the  Court  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  objectionable  in  the 
cartridges  of  the  3rd  Begiment  Light  Cavalry,  and  that 
they  may  be  freely  received  and  used  as  heretofore  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  affecting .  any  religious  scruple  of 
either  a  Hindu  or  Mussulman,  and  if  any  pretence  contrary 
to  that  is  urged,  that  it  must  be  false.’  This  opinion,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the  opinion  of  Natives,  not 
Europeans,  and  was  given  only  sixteen  days  before  the 
outbreak  occurred  at  Meerut. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  evidence  brought  before 
(be  Court,  and  considering  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Native  officers  who  composed  it,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
decided  to  try  the  eighty-five  men  who  had  refused 
to  receive  the  cartridges  by  a  General  Court-Martial 
composed  entirely  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Court 
wrs  Armed  of  six  Mahomedans  and  nine  Hindus,  six 
Native  officers  being  brought  over  from  Delhi  for  the 
purpose. 

The  prisoners  were  tried  on  the  8th  May,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  ten 
years. 

The  following  morning  there  was  a  parade  of  the  whole 
of  the  Meerut  garrison,  and  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the 
Court  were  read  to  the  men.  The  eighty-five  troopers  were 
then  stripped  of  their  uniform  and  fetters  were  fastened  on 
their  ankles.  As  each  culprit  was  marched  forward,  he 
called  on  his  comrades  to  rescue  him,  but  no  response 
came  from  the  ranks  ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  finished 
the  prisoners  were  marched  down  the  line  and  escorted  to 
the  gaol.  In  his  report  of  the  parade  to  Army  Head- 


vor,.  t. 


urisone.iT  [umnod  to  Uioi  at-uiely  ibo  degradation  to  which' 
their  folly  and  insubordmation  had  brought  them,  The 
remainder  of  the  troops  arc  behaving  steady  and  soldier¬ 
like.’ 

The  action  of  the  Meerut  authorities  in  putting  the 
prisoners  in  irons  on  the  parade-ground,  in  the  presence  of 
their  regiment,  before  being  made  over  to  the  civil  power, 
met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Governor-General.  The  former  expressed  his  regret 
at  the  unusual  procedure.  The  latter  was  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  thus  expressed  himself  :  1  The  riveting  of  the 
men’s  fetters  on  parade,  occupying,  as  it  did,  several  hours, 
in  the  presence  of  many  who  were  already  ill-disposed  and 
many  who  believed  in  the  cartridge  fable,  must  have  stung 
the  brigade  to  the  quick.  The  consigning  the  eighty-five 
prisoners  after  such  a  ceremony  to  gaol  with  no  other 
than  a  Native  guard  over  them  was  folly  that-  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.’ 

The  procedure  was  no  doubt  unusual,  and  it  certainly 
was  most  imprudent,  under  the  circumstances,  to  trust  the 
gaol  to  a.  Native  guard.  I  think  also,  considering  the 
number  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  length  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  riveting  the  fetters,  that,  it  was  not  judicious 
to  subject  the  troops  to  such  a  severe  and  protracted  trial 
of  their  nerves  and  patience;  but.  before  acquiescing 
in  Lord  Canning’s  sweeping  condemnation,  it  should  be 
considered  that  the  object  of  the  punishment  was  to 
produce  a  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  were  likely  to 
follow  the  bad  example  that  had  been  set  them,  and 
as  the  offence  of  the  troopers  had  been  public  and 
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ostentatious,  General  Hewitt  no  doubt  thought  it  right 
to  make  the  punishment  as  marked  and  public  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  outwardly  the  canton¬ 
ment  of  Meerut  had  assumed  its  usual  appearance  of 
Sabbath  calm  ;  but  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  unrest — 
there  was  considerable  commotion  in  the  Native  bazaars, 
which  were  unusually  crowded,  and  had  not  the  European 
officers  been  blinded  by  over-confidence  in  their  men,  signs 
might  have  been  perceived  amongst  the  Native  soldiers  of 
preparation  for  some  untoward  event. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  storm  burst.  The 
chaplain  of  Meerut  tells  us  that  he  was  about  to  start  with 
his  wife  for  evening  service,  when  the  Native  nurse  warned 
them  of  coming  danger,  beseeching  her  mistress  to  remain 
indoors,  and,  on  being  asked  to  explain,  saying  there  would 
be  a  fight  -with  the  sepoys.  The  idea  seemed  incredible, 
and  the  chaplain  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
warning  had  not  his  wife  been  greatly  alarmed.  At  her 
earnest  request  he  took  his  two  children  with  them  in 
the  carriage,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  house  with 
the  ayah,  as  had  been  intended.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  ayah  had  not  spoken  without  reason,  for  before 
the  church  was  reached  sounds  of  musketry  were  heard 
and  columns  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  above  the  quarter 
occupied  by  the  Native  troops.  As  the  Chaplain  arrived  at 
the  church  enclosure,  the  buglers  of  the  60th  Rifles,  who 
were  drawn  up  ready  to  enter  the  church,  sounded  the 
‘  alarm  ’  and  the  ‘  assembly.’  The  parade  was  dismissed, 
and  as  the  British  soldiers  rushed  to  the  barracks  for  their 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  congregation  rapidly  dispersed, 
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and  firmly  believed  in  their  loyalty,  was  the  first  victim  ; 
he  fell  riddled  with  bullets  from  a  volley  fired  by  the 
20th,  while  exhorting  the  men  of  his  own  regiment  (the 
11th)  to  be  true  to  their  salt.  The  work  of  destruction 
,  then  began  hr  earnest,  in  which  the  population  from  the 
bazaars  and  the  neighbouring  villages  eagerly  joined,  for 
;;  (as  the  Commissioner  reported)  they  were  armed  and  ready 
j;  for  the  onslaught  before  the  sepoys  commenced  the  attack; 
ji  plainly  showhrg  how  perfectly  they  were  aware  of  what  was 
ji  about  to  happen.  .  They  poured  forth  in  thousands  from 

!|  every  direction,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  almost 

|  every  bungalow  belonging  to  a  British  officer  serving  with 
[  Native  troops  was  gutted  and  burnt.  Besides  Colonel 
Einnis,  seven  officers,  three  officers’  wives,  two  children, 

'  and  every  stray  European  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  cantonments  were  massacred. 

It  was  now'  time  for  the  sepoys  to  think  of  themselves. 
They  had  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Sarltar  ;*  they 
had  been  guilty  of  murder,  robbery,  and  incendiarism,  and 
they  knew'  that  retribution  must  speedily  overtake  them  if 
they  remained  at  Meerut ;  they  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
making  their  escape  tow'ards  Delhi.  They  had  had  ample 
opportunity  for  consultation  w'ith  the  Native  officers  from . 
that  station,  who  had  come  to  Meerut  as  members  of  the 
Court-Martial  on  the  men  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  and 
they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  troops  at  Delhi  were 
prepared  to  help  them  to  seize  the  magazine  and  re¬ 
suscitate  the  old  Moghul  dynasty.  ‘ To  Delhi!  To  Delhi!’ 
was  their  cry,  and  off  they  went,  leaving  naught  behind 
them  in  their  lines  but  the  smouldering  fires  of  their 
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officers’  houses  and  the  lifeless  bother,  of  ihuir  English 
victims. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Whore  were  the  British  troops? 
Where  indeed?  On  the  alarm  being  given.  Ilie  British  troops 
got  under  arms  *  in  an  incredibly  short  time,’  but  there  was 
unaccountable  delay  m  marching  them  to  the  spot  -where 
their  help  was  so  greatly  needed.  The  Carabineers  occupied 
barracks  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Native  Infantry 
lines,  the  60th  Rifles  were  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  and  the  Artillery  lay  just  beyond  the  60th.  The 
Brigadier  (Wilson)  despatched  one  company  of  the  Rifles  to 
guard  the  treasury,  another  he  left  to  protect  the  barracks, 
and  with  the  remainder,  accompanied  by  the  Carabineers 
and  Artillery,  he  leisurely  proceeded  towards  the  Native 
Infantry  lines.  It  was  almost  dark  when  he  arrived,  but 
there  was  light  enough  to  discern,  from  the  ruined  houses 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  officers  lying  about, 
in  what  a  merciless  spirit  the  revolt  had  been  perpetrated. 
A  few  shots  were  fired  from  behind  the  burning  huts,  but 
not  a  single  living  being  was  visible,  except  two  or  three 
Native  troopers  who  were  dimly  perceptible  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  gaol,  and.  it  was 
evident  that  the  sepoys  as  a,  body  had  vanished.  But 
■whither  ?  A  lengthened  discussion  took  place  as  to  what 
was  the  best  course  to  pursue,  which  only  resulted  in  the 
troops  being  marched  back  to  their  own  end  of  the  canton¬ 
ment  and  bivouacking  on  tlio  mall  for  the  night.  The 
General  and  Brigadier,  misled  by  the  tumult  in  the  city, 
which  they  could  distinctly  hear,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  sepoys  had  congregated  within  its  walls  and  might 
shortly  be  expected  to  attack  that  part  of  the  station, 
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where  the  European  residents  chiefly  lived..  It  was  not 
discovered  till  the  next  morning  that  all  three  Native 
regiments  had  made  for  Delhi. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  was  unaccountable,  if  not  culpable, 
want  of  energy  displayed  by  the  Meerut  authorities  on 
this  disastrous  occasion.  The  officer  in  command  was 
afterwards  severely  censured  for  not  acting  with  sufficient 
promptitude  on  first  hearing  of  the  outbreak ;  for  not 
trying  to  find  out  where  the  mutineers  had  gone;  and 
for  not  endeavouring  to  overtake  them  before  they  reached 
Delhi.  The  Government  of  India  finally  signified  their  dis¬ 
approval  by  removing  General  Hewitt  from  his  command. 

Wilson,  the  Brigadier,  like  everyone  else  at  Meerut, 
appears  to  have  been  completely  taken  by  surprise.  But 
why  this  should  have  been  the  case,  after  the  warning 
that  had  been  given  by  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  3rd 
Cavalry,  and  why  no  steps  should  have  been  taken  after 
the  exasperating  parade  on  the  9th  to  guard  against  a 
possible,  if  not  probable,  outbreak,  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  that  blind  faith  in 
the  Native  soldier,  and  disbelief  in  his  intention  or  ability 
to  revolt,  which  led  to  such  unfortunate  results  all  over 
India. 

The  following  story  will  exemplify  how  completely  the 
authorities  at  Meerut  were  blinded  by  this  misplaced  confi¬ 
dence.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  the  British  officers  of  the 
3rd  Light  Cavalry  went  to  the  gaol  to  pay  up  the  prisoners 
belonging  to  their  regiment.  When  Lieutenant  Hugh 
Gough,' *  who  was  one  of  these  officers,  returned  to  his 
*  Now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  V.C.,  G.C.B. 
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house,  a  Hindu  Native  officer,  belonging  to  the  troop 
Gough  was  temporarily  commanding,  told  him  that  the 
men  had  determined  to  rescue  their  comrades,  and  that 
the  Native  guard  over  the  gaol  had  promised  to  help  them. 
Gough  went  at  once  to  his  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth,  and  reported  what  he  had 
heard,  but  the  Colonel  pooh-poohed  the  idea  as  ridiculous, 
and  told  Gough  he  must  not  give  credence  to  anything  so 
monstrous. 

Later  in  the  day  Gough  met  Brigadier  Wilson  and  told® 
him  of  the  warning  which  had  been  given  to  him,  without, 
however,  producing  any  impression  ;  the  information  was 
received  with  the  same  contemptuous  disbelief  displayed 
by  Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth. 

The  following  day  (Sunday),  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
same  Native  officer,  attended  by  two  troopers,  galloped  to 
Gough’s  house,  shouting  to  him  that  the  /m/a*  had  begun, 
and  that  the  Native  Infantry  were  firing  on  their  officers. 
Gough  mounted  his  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  the  three 
Cavalry  soldiers,  proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
Infantry  parade-ground,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  wild 
scene  of  excitement  and  confusion  I  have  before  described 
was  at  its  height.  The  sepoys,  some  in  uniform,  some 
in  their  own  Native  clothes,  were  rushing  about  in  the 
maddest  disorder,  yelling,  shouting,  and  dancing  as  i| 
possessed,  while  the  flames  from  the  burning  huts  shed  a 
lurid  light  on  the  demoniacal  proceedings. 

When  Gough’s  party  appeared  in  sight,  the  sepoys  called 
to  the  three  troopers  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  they  wanted 
to  shoot  the  $ahib.  No  notice  being  tflken  of  this  warn- 
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ing,  they  fired  straight  at  the  whole  party,  but  without 
hitting  anyone.  Gough,  seeing  things  had  gone  too  far  for 
him  to  do  any  good,  rode  off  with  his  little  escort  to  his 
own  lines,  where  he  found  the  men  busy  saddling  their 
horses,  and  helping  themselves  to  ammunition  from  the 
regimental  magazine,  which  they  had  broken  open.  He 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  allay  the  excitement;  one  or  two 
shots  wore  fired.,  at  him  by  recruits,  but  no  determined 

i  "’ii,  !  i  is  made  to  take  his  life,  and  at  last  the  Native 
officers  combined  to  force  him  away,  saying  they  could 
ho  longer  answer  for  his  safety. 

It  was  then  all  but  dark.  Gough  rode  off  towards  the 
ihnopom  lines,  still  accompanied  by  his  trusty  Native 
escort,  and  on  his  way  came  upon  an  enormous  crowd  of 
pwple  iro11,  (-,he  bazaar,  armed  with  swords,  sticks,  and 
anyr.hing  they  could  get  hold  of,  who  tried  to  stop  him. 
‘iiiiongij  these  lie  charged,  closely  followed  by  the  Native 
whew-  and  two  troopers,  who  did  not  leave  him  until  he 
was  -rhiiTi  sight  of  the  Artillery  mess.  They  then  pulled 
up.  S'"!  said  they  could  go  no  further.  Gough  did  all  he 
coni.!  to  persuade  them  to  remain  with  him.,  but  to  no 
purpose.  They  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  them  re 
separate  I  hemselres  from  their  friends  and  relations,  and 
ov.-king  the  officer  they  had  so  carefully  proh  <*k  d  a  jvrpn  (- 
fui  salaam,  they  rode  off  to  join  their  miff  incus  conn  rules, 
Gough  never  heard  of  them  again,  though  he  Ired  bard  to 
trace  what  had  become  of  the  men  who  proved  themselves 
u  i  huudr  in  need.' 

ilo  wvpi  much  the  authorities  at  Meerut  deserved  to  be 
comm  od  loi  their  dilatoriness  in  dealing  with  the  revolt  in 
flic  hist  md  nice,  and  their  lack  of  energy  in  not  trying  to 


before  they  reached  -Delhi-  Only 
Cavalry  were  available  for  purea! 
having  lately  arrived  in  Ind-a. 
recruits  still  in  Uiu  ritlm;>-sfho» 
most  ] tart  were  (juitc  uuivnkeu 
Horse  Artillery  guns,  might  hew 
.  mutineers  had  a  considerable  si 
hove  been  overtaken,  and  as  sot 
aware  that  they  were  being  followed,  they  would  have 
scattered  'themselves  over  the  country,  the  features  of 
which  were  familiar  to  them,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness, 


riv  European 
rait,  for  the  Carabineers, 
wove  composed  mainly  of 
i,  and  their  horses  for  the 
These  few,  with  the  six 
been  despatched  ;  but  the 
trfc,  the  Cavalry  could  not 
the  Infantry  became 


could  have  defied  pursuit.  Delhi  is  forty  miles  from 
Meerut,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  60th 
Bifles,  marching  in  the  terrible  heat  of  the  month  of  May,  to 
have  reached  that  place  before  the  next  evening  (the  11th), 
and,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the  work  of  murder 
and  devastation  there  began  on  the  morning. or  that  day. 
The  three  Native  Infantry  regiments  and  the  battery 
of  Artillery  stationed  at  Delhi  were  prepared  to  30m  the 
insurgent  troopers  from  Meerut  directly  they  arrived.  The 
magazine,  with  its  vast  stores  of  war  maternal,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  the  150,000  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  ready  to  assist  in  the  massacre  of  the  white  men  and 
women,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  revolt  at  Meerut,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  have  been,  futile  to  have  sent  the  small  body  or. 
.  mounted  troops  available  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers  on 
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the  night  of  the  10th  May,  and  that,  considering  the  state 
of  feeling  throughout  the  Native  army,  no  action,  however 
prompt,  on  the  part  of  the  Meerut  authorities  could  have 
arrested  the  Mutiny.  The  sepoys  had  determined  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Government,  and  the 
when  and  the  how  were  merely  questions  of,  time  and 
opportunity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


While  the  events  I  have  recounted  were  taking  place., 
the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Head-Quarters  staff  were 
on  their  way  up  country  inspecting  the  troops  at  the 
various  stations  en  route  to  Simla,  at  which  place  it  had 
been  arranged  that  the  summer  of  1857  was  to  be  spent. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  at  that  time  was  General 
the  Hon.  George  Anson,  an  officer  of  forty-three  years' 
service,  but  without  much  Indian  experience,  having  been 
only  four  years  in  the  country.  He  was  an  able,  in¬ 
telligent  man,  an  excellent  judge  of  character,  a  great 
authority  on  whist  and  on  horses,  and  he  was  well  known 
in  London  society,  which  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
he  accepted  an  appointment  in  India — the  command  of 
the  Meerut  division.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
in  that  position,  for  he  was  soon  given  the  command  of 
the  Madras  Army,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  became 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  General  Anson  was  present 
at  Waterloo  as  an  Ensign,  but  had  seen  no  service  after¬ 
wards,  and  until  he  arrived  in  India  had  held  no  high 
appointment. 

When  the  Commander-in-Chief  left  Calcutta  the  previous 
autumn,  all  was  apparently  quiet  in  the  Native  army.  He 
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^ifcited  the  principal  military  stations,  amongst  others 
Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  although  reports  of  an  uneasy 
iee  -mg  amongst  the  Native  troops  in  the  Presidency  divi¬ 
sion  Had  reached  him  from  time  to  time,  it  was  not  until 
:  w  arrived  at  Umballa,  about  the  middle  of  March,  that 
:  "lese  reports  were  confirmed  by  personal  communication 
-  vatu  the  sepoys  attending  the  School  of  Musketry  which 
;  ■jlod  neen  formed  at  that  statfon. 

^  On  the  occasion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  s  inspection 
H  01  the  Scb00l>  he  ^  from  the  men  of  the  various 
j  ,|  regiments  under  instruction  how  strongly  opposed  they 
|  ,  v’hb  to  using  a  cartridge  which  they  believed  to  be  in¬ 
i'  I  il0  tijeir  caste-  Anson  listened  attentively  to  all  the 

j1  |  &epoys  had  to  say,  and  then  explained  to  them  in  a  manly 
U  ®eDS]We  sl)eech>  that  old  cartridge  was  not  suited  te 
|  the  rifle  about  to  be  introduced.  A  new  cartridge  had, 
(1  &ei’efore'  to  be  made;  but  they  must  not  listen  to  any 
l;;  j  foolish  rumour  as  to  its  being  designed  to  destroy  their 
'|  caste.  He  assured  them,  ‘on  the  honour  of  a  soldier  like 
']  themselves,’  that  it  had  never  been,  and  never  could  be, 
j,  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  to  coerce  the  religious 
feeling  of  either  the  military  or  the  civil  population  of  India, 
or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  caste  or  customs.5 
’  He  told  the  Native  officers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  allay 
the  men’s  unfounded  fears,  and  called  upon  them  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  high  character  they  had  hitherto 
maintained ;  he  concluded  Jay  warning  all  ranks  that  the 
Government  were  determined  not  to  yield  to  insubordina¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  visited  with  the  severest  punishment. 

The  demeanour  of  the  sepoys  was  most  respectful,  and 
vhen  the  parade  was  over  they  expressed  their  high  sense 
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of  the  Commander-in -Chiefs  goodnesH.  They  declared  that 
he  had  removed  their  own  objections,  hut  that  the  story 
was  universally  believed  by  their  countrymen  and  relations, 
and  if  they  were  to  use  the  cartridge  they  must  become 
social  outcasts. 

General  Anson,  feeling  that  the  doubts  and  anxieties  of 
the  men  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  new  cartridges  were 
by  no  means  imaginary,  suspended  their  issue  until  a 
special  report  had  been  prepared  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped.* 

Having  thus  done  all  that  he  could  at  the  time  to  allay 
any  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  hoping  that  the  news  of  the 
disbandment  of  the  19th  Native  Infantry  would  check  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  General  Anson  continued  his 
journey  to  Simla,  that  beautiful  place  in  the  Himalayas, 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  since  become  the  seat 
*  ‘  I  am  not  so  much  surprised,’  wrote  General  Anson  to  Lord 
Canning  on  the  23rd  March,  ‘  at  their  objections  to  the  cartridges, 
having  seen  them.  I  had  no  idea  they  contained,  or,  rather,  are 
smeared  with,  such  a  quantity  of  grease,  which  looks  exactly  like  fat. 
After  ramming  down  the  ball,  the  muzzle  of  the  musket  is  covered  with 
it.  This,  however,  will,  I  imagine,  not  be  the  case  with  those  prepared 
according  to  the  late  instructions.  But  there  are  now  misgivings  about 
the  paper,  and  I  think  it  so  desirable  that  they  should  be  assured  that 
no  animal  grease  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  that  I  have  ordered  a  special 
report  to  be  made  to  me  on  that  head  from  Meerut,  and  until  I  receive 
an  answer,  and  am  satisfied  that  no  objectionable  material  is  used,  no 
firing  at  the  depots  by  the  sepoys  will  take  place.  It  would  be  easy 
to  dismiss  the  detachments  to  their  regiments  without  any  practice,  on 
the  ground  that  the  hot  weather  is  so  advanced,  and  that  very  little 
progress  could  be  made,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  admissible. 
The  question,  having  been  raised,  must  be  settled.  It  would  only  be 
deferred  till  another  year,  and  I  trust  that  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  when  the  objection  was  first  made,  and  the  example  of 
the  punishment  of  the  19tb  Native  Infantry  and  of  the  other  delin¬ 
quents  of  the  70th,  now  being  tried  by  a  General  Court-Martial,  will 
have  the  effect  we  desire.’ — Kaye,  vol.  i.,  p.  558. 
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of  tlie  Government  of  India,  and  Army  Head-Quarters 
during  the  hot  weather  months. 

The  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  had  been  at  Simla  rather 
more  than  a  month,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
the  12th..  May,  an  Aide-de-camp  galloped  in  from  Umballa 
(the  Head- Quarters  station  of  the  Sirhind  division),  distant 
eighty  miles,  bringing  with  him  a  copy  of  the  telegraphic 
message  which  had  been  despatched  from  Delhi  the 
previous  day  to  ‘  all  stations  in  the  Punjab,’  and  which 
had  caused  such  consternation  at  Peshawar  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th  May. 

Sir  Henry  Barnard,  commanding  the  Sirhind  division, 
desired  the  Aide-de-camp  (his  own  son)  to  inform  the 
Oommander-in-Chief  that  the  temper  of  the  three  Native 
regiments  at  Umballa  was  more  than  doubtful,  and  that  it 
seemed  advisable  that  the  three  regiments  of  British  In¬ 
fantry  stationed  in  the  hills  near  Simla  should  be  ordered 
at  once  to  Umballa.  So  urgent  did  this  seem  to  Barnard, 
that,  in  anticipation  of  sanction  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  told  his  son  to  warn  the  75th  Foot  as  he  passed 
through  Kasauli  to  be  prepared  for  an  immediate  move. 

General  Anson  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  taking 
prompt  action.  That  same  afternoon  he  despatched  an 
Aide-de-camp  to  Kasauli  to  order  tire  75th  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  Umballa,  and  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  at 
Dagshai  to  follow  the  75th  as  soon  as  carriage  could  be 
collected ;  also  to  warn  the  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers  at 
Subathu  to  be  ready  to  move.  Expresses  were  sent  at 
the  same  time  to  Feimepore  and  -Jullundur  directing  that 
a  European  guard  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
magazine  at  the  former  place,  and  a  detachment  of 
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European  Infantry  thrown  into  the  fort  of  Philour  from 
the  latter.  The  confidence  reposed  in  the  Native  army 
before  the  Mutiny  was  so  great  that  these  two  important 
magazines,  like  almost  all  the  arsenals  and  magazines  in 
India,  were  guarded  by  Native  soldiers,  and  subsequent 
events  proved  that,  but  for  General  Anson’s  timely  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  mutineers  must  have  obtained  possession  of 
the  magazines  at  Ferozepore  and  Philour.* 

Anson  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  received  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  alarming  news  brought  by  General  .Barnard’s 
son.  The  very  next  afternoon  a  letter  arrived  from  Meerut 
giving  an  account  of  the  outbreak  on  the  10th,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  what  had  occurred  at  Delhi.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  immediately  decided  on  proceeding 
to  Umballa,  to  superintend  personally  the  organization 
of  the  force  which,  as  he  rightly  judged,  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  Delhi.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  General 
Anson’s  part,  or  delay  in  issuing  the  necessary  orders.t 


Surely  those  whom  God  has  a  mind  to  destroy,  He  first  deprives 
of  their  senses ;  for  not  only  were  the  magazines  at  Delhi  and  Cawn- 
pore  allowed  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  but  the  great  arsenal  at 
Allahabad  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  Up  till  May,  1857,  this 
fort  was  garrisoned  only  by  Native  soldiers.  Early  in  that  month 
sixty  worn-out  European  pensioners  were  brought  to  Allahabad  from 
Chunar,  with  whose  assistance  and  that  of  a  few  hastily  raised  Volun¬ 
teers,  Lieutenants  Bussell  and  Tod  Brown,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  were 
able  to  overawe  and  disarm  the  Native  guard  on  the  very  night  on 
which  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged  mutinied  in  the  adjoining 
cantonment.  These  two  gallant  officers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fill 
the  cellars  below  the  armoury  (which  contained  some  50,000  or  60,000 
stands  of  aims)  with  barrels  of  powder,  their  intention  being  to  blow 
up  the  whole  place  in  the  event  of  the  sepoys  getting  the  upper  hand. 
This  determination  was  known  to  all  in  the  fort,  and  no  doubt  had 
something  to  say  to  the  guard  submitting  to  be  disarm|d. 

f  He  has  been  accused  of  dilatoriness  and  want  of  decision  after 
hearing  the  news.  ,  jfjp 
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The  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers  were  directed  to  march  to  Um- 
balla,  and  an  Artillery  officer  was  sent  express  to  Pliilour 
with  instructions  for  a  third-class  siege-train  to  be  got 
ready,  and  for  reserve  Artillery  and  Infantry  ammunition 
to  be  despatched  to  Umballa,  Orders  were  also  issued  for 
the  Hasiri  battalion,  stationed  at  Jutog,  near  Simla,  and  for 
die  company  of  Native  Artillery  at  Kangra  and  Nurpur* 
in  march  with  all  expedition  to  Philour,  for  the  purpose  of 
ic  i  m,jm  ling  the  siege-train  ;  and  for  the  Sirmur  battalion 
n  -  nidus  A  Delira  Dun,  and  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at 
io  L  to  proceed  to  Meerut. 

LC  'ujg  tbr^  pi-'bsecl  forward  the  measures  for  the  sup- 
.  i  1 1  >in  H  remit  which  to  him  seemed  most  urgent, 
J  P  oson  Ah  Simla  early  on  the  14th  May,  within 
'oi  i  (.’gin  1  it  s  of  the  receipt  of  the  first  news  of  the  out¬ 
's  eU  ,  bn  j  -  iped  Umballa  the  following  morning.  His 
.oi  au  t  T'lml,  ms  to  draft  a  circular  which  he  hoped 
'Tould  ln\  'h<-  Hi  d  of  allaying  excitement  in  the  Native 
army. 

The  report  which  Sir  Henry  Barnard  had  to  make  to 
the  Chief  on  bis  •no-iyal  at  Umballa  was  not  reassuring. 
The  troop,-  ai  Ida,!  billion  consisted  of  Her  Majmiy's  PA 
Laneem.  tn<>  I ''non-'  of  Horse  Ai  t  dlory.  the  nh  jlrngal 
Light  Cev.iby,  nU  Hn  regiments  of  Native  Inf  miry.  The 
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for  the  nick  ;  supplies  were  diilicult  to,  collect,  for  the 
bazaars  were  partially  deserted ;  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
contractors,  and  no  ammunition  was  available  nearer  than 
I’hilour,  eighty  miles  off. 

At  Delhi  all  the  Europeans  who  had  not  escaped  had 
been  massacred,  and  the  city  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Native  garrison  and  the  mutinous  troops  from 
Meerut  in  the  name  of  the  old  King. 

At  Meerut  the  European  troops  were  entrenching  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  surrounding  district  was  in  the  most  complete 
disorder,  and  the  civil  courts  powerless. 

At  Umballa  and  Jullundur,  although  the  presence  of 
European,  troops  had  hitherto  kept  the  Native  regiments 
from  open  mutiny,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  in  the 
least  to  be  depended  upon. 

At  Ferozepore  an  aggravated  revolt  had  occurred,  and  at 
Lahore  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  disarm  all  the 
Native  troops. 

From  below  Meerut  there  was  no  intelligence  whatever, 
but  it  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  many  stations,  and  later  this  was 
known  to  be  the  case. 

To  add  to  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  anxieties,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Nasiri  battalion  at  Jutog  had  got  out 
of  hand  for  a  time  and  refused  to  march  to  Philour, 
while  a  detachment  of  the  same  corps  at  Kasauli  plundered 
the  treasury,  rendering  it  necessary  to  send  back  100  men 
of  the  75tb  Foot  to  reinforce  the  depot  at  that  place,  where  a 
large  number  of  European  soldiers’  families  were  collected. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Gurkhas  gave  rise  to  a  panic  at 
Simla,  which,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Lord  William 
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Hay,“  who  was  Deputy-Commissioner  at  the  time,  induced 
most  of  the  ladies,  with  their  children,  to  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  with  the  Eaja  of  KiimfchaLt  Hay  himself  managed 
Lo  keep  Simla  quiet,  and  the  men  of  the  Nasiri  battalion 
enmmg  to  their  senses,  order  was  restored  throughout  the 
hills.  The  money  taken  from  the  Kasauli  treasury  was 
nearly  all  voluntarily  given  up,  and  before  the  year  was 
out  flic  battalion  did  us  good  service. 

if  was  a  long  list  of  troubles  that  was  placed  before  the 
Commander-in-Ohief.  Disturbing  as  they  all  were,  each 
requiring  prompt  and  special  action,  there  was  one  amongst 
them  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief — the  situation  at 
Delhi ;  and  to  wrest  that  stronghold  from  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers  was,  General  Anson  conceived,  liis  most  pressing 
obligation.  But  could  it  be  done  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  ?  He  thought  not ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was 
supported  by  the  senior  officers  at  Umballa,  with  whom 
the  question  was  anxiously  discussed  at  a  conference  held 
at  Sir  Henry  Barnard’s  house  on  the  16th  May 4  It  was 
nevertheless  determined  to  push  on  to  Delhi,  and  General 
Hewitt  was  asked  what  force  he  could  spare  from  Meerut 
to  co-operate  with  the  Umballa  column.  He  was  warned 
that  time  was  an  object,  and  that  the  28rd  May  was  the 
date  on  which  his  troops  would  probably  be  required  to 
start.  All  details  were  carefully  considered.  The  first 

*  Now  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

f  A  small  hill  state  near  Simla. 

J  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  five  senior  officers  at  this  con¬ 
ference  were  all  dead  in  less  than  seven  weeks.  General  Anson, 
Brigadier  Hallifax,  commanding  the  Umballa  station,  and  Colonel 
Mowatt,  commanding  the  Artillery,  died  within  ten  days;  Colonel 
Chester,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  was  killed  at  Badli- lei- Serai  on 
the  8th  June,  and  Sir  Henry  Barnard  died  at  Delhi  on  the  5th  July. 
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difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the  want  o&  carriage.  No 
organized  system  of  transport — one  of  the  most  essential 
requirements  of  an  efficient  army— existed,  and,  owing  to 
the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  which  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  civil  authorities  were  unable  to  collect 
carts  and  camels  with  the  usual  rapidity.* 

That  afternoon  General  Anson  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Lawrence  urging  the  importance  of  an  immediate 
advance  on  Delhi,  and  giving  an  outline  of  the  measures 
he  proposed  to  adopt  in  the  Punjab.  He  asked  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  to  give  a  general  sanction  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  ‘  I  consider  this 
to  be  the  greatest  crisis  which  has  ever  occurred  in  India. 
Our  European  force  is  so  small  that,  unless  effectively 
handled  in  the  outset,  and  brought  to  bear,  it  will  prove 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  But  with  vigour  and  prompti¬ 
tude,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  prove  irresistible.’ 

Anson  naturally  hesitated  to  advance  with  an  inefficient 
and  only  partially  equipped  force  against  a  strongly-fortified 
city  with  an  immense  armed  population,  defended  by 
many  thousand  desperate  mutineers,  and  in  his  reply 
(dated  the  17  th  May)  he  put  the  case  plainly  before  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Europeans  were 
without  tents;  that  there  were  no  guns  at  Umballa  or 
Meerut  heavier  than  six  or  nine  pounders  with  which  to 
batter  down  the  walls  of  Delhi ;  that  the  required  amount 
of  carriage  could  not  be  provided  in  less  than  sixteen  or 
twenty  days ;  and  that  the  three  Native  corps  at  Umballa 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  He  asked  Sir  John  whether 
he  considered  ‘  it  would  be  prudent  to  risk  the  small 
*  See  Kaye’s  ‘  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  120. 
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European  forc^e  we  have  here  in  an  enterprise  against 
Delhi,’  and  he  wrote  :  ‘  My  own  view  of  the  state  of  things 
now  is,  by  carefully  collecting  our  resources,  having  got  rid 
of  the  bad  materials  which  we  cannot  trust,  and  having 
supplied  their  places  with  others  of  a  better  so^t,  it  would 
not  be  very  long  before  we  could  proceed,  without  a  chance 
of  failure,  in  whatever  direction  we  might  please.’  Adding, 

‘  thiB  is  now  the  opinion  of  all  here  whom  I  have  consulted 
— the  Major-General  and  Brigadier,  the  Adjutant- General, 
Quartermaster- General  and  Commissary-General.’  Anson 
concluded  his  letter  with  the  following  words  :  ‘  It  would 
give  me  great  satisfaction  to  have  your  views  upon  the 
present  crisis,  for  I  would  trust  to  them  more  than  to  my 
experience.’ 

John  Lawrence,  who  was  straining  every  nerve  to  check 
the  Mutiny  and  prevent  a  general  rising  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  was  impatient  at  the  idea  of  delay,  and  lost  no 
time  in  giving  Anson  his  opinion.  He  telegraphed  it 
briefly  on  the  20th,  and  the  following  day  he  wrote  to’ 
the  effect  that  he  knew  Delhi  well,  having  been  stationed 
there  for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  it  seemed  incredible 
to  him  that  mutineers  could  hold  and  defend  it ;  his 
belief  was  ‘that,  with  good  management  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  officers,  it  would  open  its  gates  on  the  approach 
of  our  troops.’  He  admitted  that  ‘  on  military  principles, 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  may  not  be  expedient 
to  advance  on  Delhi  until  the  Meerut  force  is  prepared 
to  act.’  But  he  protested  against  European  soldiers  being 
‘  cooped  up  in  their  cantonments,  tamely  awaiting  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events.’  He  went  on  to  say  :  ‘  Pray  only  reflect 
on  the  whole  history  of  India.  Where  have  we  failed  when 


we  acted  vigorously?  "Where  have  we  succeeded  when 
guided  !iy  timid  counsels?"  Clive  with  1,200  men  fought 
at  Plassy,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  leading  officers, 
beat  40,000  men,  and  conquered  Bengal.' 

That  Sir  John  Lawrence  greatly  under-estimated  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  Anson  had  to  overcome  wo  now  know.  Delhi 
did  not  open  itB  gates  on  onr  approach,  but  for  more  than 
three  months  defied  all  our  efforts  to  capture  it.  And  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  think  as  he 
did,  the  resolute  Chiet  Commissioner  lorgot  that  Clive — 
not  with  1,200  men,  but  with  8,000  disciplined  troops— 
had  to  deal  in  the  open  field  with  an  enemy  little  better 
than  a  rabble;  whereas  Anson  had  to  attack  a  strong 
fortress,  amply  supplied  with  stores  and  ammunition, 
possessing  a  powerfn!  armament,  anil  held  by  soldiers  who 
were  not  only  well-trained  and  equipped,  but  were  fighting 
for  their  lives,  and  animated  by  religious  fanaticism. 

"as  to  tho  necessity  for  Delhi  being  taken  at  all  hazards  were 
correct.  The  Governor-General  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  strongly  urged  it  upon  Anson,  who  loyally  responded, 
and  during  the  short  time  he  remained  at  Dmballa 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  equip  the  troops  destined 
for  the  arduous  task. 

While  preparing  for  his  advance  on  the  Moghul  capital, 
Anson  did  not  neglect  to  provide,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
for  the  safoty  of  Umhalla.  The  soldiers’  wives  and  children 
were  sent  to  Kasauli;  a  place  of  refuge  was  made  for  the 
noil-combatants  at  t,be  church,  round  which  an  entrench¬ 
ment  was  thrown ;  a  garrison,  abont  500  strong,  was 
formed  of  the  sick  and  weakfy  men  of  the  several  European 
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regiments,  assisted  by  some  of  the  Patiala  troops ;  and  as 
an  additional  security  half  the  Native  corps  were  sent  into 
the  district,  and  the  other  half  with  the  column  to  Delhi. 

John  Lawrence  had  strongly  advocated  the  policy  of 
trusting  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  and  the  Bajas  of  Jhind 
and  Nablia.  The  attitude  of  these  Chiefs  was  of  extreme 
importance,  lor  if  they  had  not  been  well  disposed  towards 
,ur  communication  with  the  Punjab  would  have  been 
imperilled.  There  was  therefore  much  anxiety  at  Umballa 
r--  the  course  Patiala,  Jhind,  and  Nabha  (the  three 
orincr pal  members  of  the  great  Phulldan  family)  would 
eJem  to  take.  Douglas  Forsyth,*  Deputy  -  Commissioner 
•  i  Cm  bulla,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Maharaja 
d  P-  Li.da,  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  him.  He 
■,  imouuuno  to  explain  to  the  Maharaja  the  difficulties 
!b-‘  s-iti-union,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  His  High¬ 
ness  \  no  said  be  was  aware  of  all  that  had  happened; 
O'  v  tich  P01  ,-ytli  asked  if  it  was  true  that  emissaries  from 
Cm  Hug  of  Delhi  had  come  to  Patiala.  The  Maharaja 
rum",,  to  some  men  seated  at  a  little  distance,  saying, 
Thus  tbp-o  are.'  Forsyth  then  asked  for  a  word  in 
},  1/.  fis  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  addressed  the 

] vr iia’’ .,j;i  thus:  ‘Maharaja  sahib,  answer  me  one  ques¬ 
tion,  dm  3 on  for  us,  or  against  us ?’  The  Maharaja’s 
> only  vas  eery  hearty :  ‘As  long  as  I  live  X  am  yours,  but 
yo,(  knew  ]  hiive  enemies  in  my  own  country  :  some  of  my 
.  Nations  are  against  me — my  brother  for  one.  What  do 
you  cant  done?'  Forsyth  then  asked  the  Maharaja  to 
v  on  some  of  his  troops  towards  Ivurnal  to  keep  open 
the  Grand.  Trunk  Boad.  The  Maharaja  agreed  on  the 
*  The  late  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  K.C.S.I. 
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understanding  that  Europeans  should  soon  be  sent  to 
support  them— a  very  necessary  condition,  for  he  knew 
that  Iris  men  could  only  he  trusted  so  long  as  there  was 
no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success. 

Patiala  was  true  to  liis  word,  and  throughout  the  Mutiny 
the  Phulkian  Chiefs  remained  perfectly  loyal,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  important  service  of  keeping  open  communica¬ 
tion  between  Delhi  and  the  Punjab.* 

On  the  lytli  May  General  Anson  was  cheered  by  hearing 
from  John  Lawrence  that  the  Corps  of  Guides  and  four 
trusty  Punjab  regiments  were  proceeding  by  forced  marches 
to  join  him.  On  the  21st  he  received  a  message  from  the 
Governor-General  informing  him  that  European  troops 
were  coming  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon.  He  also 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train  at  Umballa,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  telegraphing  to  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  that  the  first  detachment  of  the  column  destined  for 
Delhi  had  started. 

On  the  23rd  the  Commander-in-Chief  communicated  his 
plan  of  operations  to  General  Hewitt.  It  wras  as  follows : 
Two  brigades  were  to  advance  from  Umballa,  commanded 
by  Brigadier  Hallifax  of  the  75th  Foot,  and  Colonel  Jones 
of  the  60th  Bifles;  and  one  brigade  from  Meerut,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson.  The  two 
former  were  to  be  concentrated  at  Kurnal  by  the  30th  May, 
and  were  then  to  advance,  under  General  Anson,  so  as  to 
arrive  opposite  Baghput  on  the  5th  June,  at  which  place 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  Meerut  brigade,  and  the 
united  force  was  then  to  proceed  to  Delhi. 

All  his  arrangements  being  now  completed,  Anson  left 
*  See  ‘  The  Life  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth.’ 
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Umballa  on  the  24th  May,  and  reached  Kurnal  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  On  the  26th  he  was  struck  down  by  cholera, 
and  in  a  few  hours  succumbed  to  that  fatal  disease.  His 
last  words  expressed  a  hope  that  his  country  would  do  him 
justice,  and  it  is  grievous  to  feel  that,  in  estimating  his 
work  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  full  justice 
has  not  been  done  him.  Anson  has  been  undeservedly 
blamed  for  vacillation  and  want  of  promptitude.  He  was 
told  to  ‘  make  short  work  of  Delhi,’  but  before  Delhi  could 
be  taken  more  men  had  perished  than  his  whole  force  at 
that  time  amounted  to.  The  advice  to  march  upon  Delhi 
vas  Humd,  but  had  it  been  rashly  followed  disaster  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  result.  Had  the  Command er-in- 
Chiel  been  goaded  into  advancing  without  spare  ammuni¬ 
tion  a) id  siege  .Artillery,  or  with  an  insufficient  force,  he 
must  baa  0  been  annihilated  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  mutineers — those  mutineers,  who.  we  shall  see  later, 
stoutly  opposed  Bajnord's  greatly  augmented  force  at 
Bodli-ki-Semi.  vouib  almost  certainly  have  repulsed,  if  not 
clesfooyed.  a,  smaller  body  of  troops. 

On  the  math  of  General  Anson  the  command  of  the 
Field  Force  d<_w  olvcd  on  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Barnard. 


[  io6  ] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  will  now  continue  nay  story  from  the  time  I  left 
Peshawar  to  join  the  Movable  Column. 

On  the  18th  May  Brigadier  Chamberlain  and  I  arrived 
at  Bawal  Pindi,  where  we  joined  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner,  who  had  got  thus  far  on  his  way  to  his  summer 
residence  in  the  Murree  Hills  when  tidings  of  the  disaster 
reached  him.  One  of  Sir  John  Lawrence’s  first  acts  after 
talking  over  matters  with  Chamberlain  was  to  summon 
Edwardes  from  Peshawar,  for  he  wished  to  consult  with  him 
personally  about  the  question  of  raising  levies  and  enlist¬ 
ing  more  frontier  men,  the  only  one  of  Edwardes’s  and 
Nicholson’s  proposals  regarding  which  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  had  any  doubt ;  it  appeared  to  him  a  somewhat 
risky  step  to  take,  and  he  desired  to  give  the  matter  very 
careful  consideration  before  coming  to  any  decision.  I 
remember  being  greatly  struck  with  the  weight  given  by 
Lawrence  to  Edw'ardes’s  opinion.  He  called  him  his 
Councillor,  he  eagerly  sought  his  advice,  and  he  evidently 
placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  his  judgment. 

During  the  six  days  that  we  remained  at  Rawal  Pindi 
waiting  for  the  Movable  Column  to  be  assembled,  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  the  Chief  Commissioner’s 
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office,  drafting  or  copying  confidential  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams.  I  thus  learned  everything  that  was  happening  in 
the  Punjab,  and  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
crisis  through  which  we  were  passing.  This  enabled  me 
to  appreciate  the  tremendous  efforts  required  to  cope  with 
the  danger,  and  to  understand  that  the  fate  of  Delhi  and 
the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  Upper 
Tndir.  di-pcnded  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Punjab.  I  realized  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  thought  of 
e>  cry  dffiail,  and  how  correct  was  his  judgment  as  to  which 
of  'nr  Hibw  d inates  could,  or  could  not,  be  trusted.  The 
mar.}  Jirropnm  v omen  and  children  scattered  over  the 
piovin  'e  cm, used  him  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  he  wisely 
determined  to  collect  them  as  much  as  possible  at  hill 
stations  and  the  larger  centres,  where  they  would  be  under 
pxotei-fiou  of  Bntish  troops;  for  this  reason  he  ordered 
tbc  ffimiliso  of  the  European  soldiers  at  Sialkot  (who  were 
bei  rg  uii1  drriui  to  join  the  Movable  Column)  to  be  sent 
to  hi  I  om  Put.  nofu  iflistanding  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  ms  (Paly  ocr nrriug,  to  demonstrate  how  universal  was 
tne  ,p'xii,  ol  dicaffection  throughout  the  Native  Army, 
Br'gadin  Eialeriek  Brind,  who  commanded  at  Sialkot, 
coo  Id  not  in  brought  to  believe  that  the  regiments  serving 
under  his  command  would  ever  prove  disloyal,  and  he 
strong] y  objecied  to  cany  out  an  order  which  he  denounced 
as  ‘ :  howing  a  w  an  t  of  confidence  in  the  sepovsd  John 
Lawrence,  j  mu  over,  stood  firm.  Brind  was  ordered  to  de¬ 
spatch  tlie  soldErf,’  families  without  delay,  and  advised  to 
m-gc  iho  civilians  and  military  officers  to  send  away  their 
families  at  Lie  same  time.  A  few  of  the  ladies  and  children 
were  sent  off,  lint  some  were  allowed  to  remain  unf.il  the 
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troops  mutinied,  when  the  Brigadier  was  one  of  the  first  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  his  misplaced  confidence,  being  shot 
down  by  one  of  his  own  orderlies. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  Eawal  Pindi  before  we  heard 
that  the  uneasiness  at  Peshawar  was  hourly  increasing, 
and  that  the  detachment  of  the  55th  Native  Infantry*  at 
Nowshera  had  mutinied  and  broken  open  the  magazine. 
The  military  force  in  the  Peshawar  valley  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  27th  Foot 
and  Corps  of  Guides  ;  it  was  evident  that  disaffection  was 
rapidly  spreading,  and  what  was  still  more  alarming 
w’as  the  ominously  restless  feeling  amongst  the  principal 
tribes  on  the  frontier.  Nicholson  encountered  considerable 
difficulty  in  raising  local  levies,  and  there  was  a  general 
unwillingness  to  enlist.  Our  disasters  in  Kabul  in  1841-42 
had  not  been  forgotten;  our  cause  was  considered  des¬ 
perate,  and  even  Nicholson  could  not  persuade  men  to 
join  it.  It  was  clear  that  this  state  of  affairs  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue,  and  that  some  decisive  measures  must 
(prickly  be  taken,  or  there  would  be  a  general  rising  along 
the  frontier. 

Matters  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  head,  when  it  was 
wisely  determined  to  disarm  the  Native  regiments  at 
Peshawar  without  delay.  This  conclusion  was  come  ■  to 
at  midnight  on  the  21st  May,  when  the  news  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrences  at  Nowslrera  reached  Edwardes, 
who  had  returned  that  morning  from  Eawal  Pindi. 
He  and  Nicholson  felt  that  no  time  was"  to  be  lost, 
for  if  the  sepoys  heard  that  the  regiment  at  Now- 

*  The  Head- Quarters  of  this  regiment  had  been  sent  to  Mardam  in 
place  of  the  Guides. 
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house  at  daybreak.  '  Wgimente  *°  1,8  at  his 

pw^J^  T  a?mWed- the  ***» 

to  them  thot  U  M61S  ™"  m“tferS  EtoocL  He  Pointed  oat 
‘ken-  ttat  then-  regiments  were  known  to  be  on  the 

*k.Vse£, el  Sr8'"8  MS  81'“‘  l'egrel  !“™g  fe 

anf  ahn*“6"  ^  ™»  P«»W«t 

that  ih,  Il”°ldlna!e  m  oppressing  their  conviction' 
tha,  no  loeasme  was  wholly  uncalled-for,  that  the  senors 

"'WS,;r  3°yf’  “*  “•  what  hao8 

°  '  “  ,UMr  l,lsees-  the3’  had  perfect  confidence  in 

hi-idi.).’  men. 

1ji«  j^igactar,  who  knew  the  officers  well,  felt  that  every 
BJ  °*Djnr^  SJOul(1  be  ™ade  for  them,  called  upon  as  the'v 
'***  ,  ,n-the  men  ™th  Wh0m  the.T  had  hern  so  low, 
:m[  m  Avhoro  ilie-v  implicitly  i,0iJ>vclp 
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skilfully  disposed  so  as  to  render  resistance  useless,  and 
four  out  of  the  five  regular  Native  regiments  were  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  fifth  Regiment — the 
21st  Native  Infantry*— was  exempted  from  this  indignity, 
partly  because  it  had  shown  no  active  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
affection,  was  well  commanded  and  had  good  officers,  and 
partly  because  it  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  on  the  military  duties  „of  the  station  without  some 
Native  Infantry. 

The  two  regiments  of  Irregular  Cavalry  were  also  spared 
the  disgrace  of  being  disarmed.  It  was  hoped  that  the  stake 
the  Native  officers  and  men  had  hi  the  service  (their  horses 
and  arms  being  their  own  property)  would  prevent  them  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Mutiny,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  British  officers  who  served  with  them,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  were  carefully  selected,  had  sufficient  influence 
over  their  men  to  keep  them  straight.  This  hope  proved 
to  he  not  altogether  without  foundation,  for  of  the  eighteen 
regiments  of  Irregular  Cavalry  which  existed  in  May,  1857, 
eight  are  still  borne  on  the  strength  of  the  Bengal  Army  ; 
while  of  the  ten  regiments  of  Regular  Cavalry  and  seventy- 
four  of  Infantry,  none  of  the  former,  and  only  eleven  of 
the  latter,  now  remain. 

How  immediate  and  salutary  were  the  effects  of  the 
disarmament  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peshawar  valley 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  account  which  Edwardes 
gave  of  it.  ‘  As  we  rode  down  to  the  disarming  a  very 
few  Chiefs  and  yeomen  of  the  country  attended  us ;  and  I 
remember  judging  from  their  faces  that  they  came  to  see 
which  way  the  tide  would  turn.  As  we  rode  back  friends 
*  Now  the  1st  Bengal  Infantry. 
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were  as  thick  as  summer  flies,  and  levies  began  from  that 
moment  to  come  in.’ 

The  Subadar-Major  of  the  51st — -one  of  the  four  regi¬ 
ments  disarmed — had  a  few  days  before  written  to  the 
men  of  the  64th,  who  were  divided  amongst  the  outposts, 
calling  upon  them  to  return  to  Peshawar  in  time  to  join 
in  the  revolt  fixed  for  the  22nd  May.  The  letter  ran: 
‘  In  whatever  way  you  call'  manage  it,  come  into  Peshawar 
on  the  21st  instant.  Thoroughly  understand  that  point ! 
In  fact,  eat  there  and  drink  here.’  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  disarmament  had  been  carried  through  spoilt  the 
Subadar -Major’s  little  game  ;  he  had,  however,  gone  too  far 
to  draw  back,  and  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  he  deserted, 
taking  with  him  250  men  of  the  regiment.  His  hopes 
were  a  second  time  doomed  to  disappointment.  However 
welcome  250  muskets  might  have  been  to  the  Afridis,  250 
unarmed  sepoys  were  no  prize  ;  and  as  our  neighbours  in 
the  hills  had  evidently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  raj 
was  not  in  such  a  desperate  state  as  they  had  imagined,  and 
that  their  best  policy  was  to  side  with  us,  they  caught  the 
deserters,  with  the  assistance  of  the  district  police,  and 
made  them  over  to  the  authorities.  The  men  were  all 
tried  by  Court-Martial,  and  the  Subadar-Major  was  hanged 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  garrison. 

On  the  23rd  May,  the  day  after  the  disarmament,  news 
was  received  at  Peshaivar  that  the  55th  Native  Infantry  had 
mutinied  at  Mardan,  and  that  the  10th  Irregular  Cavalry, 
which  was  divided  between  Nowshera  and  Mardan,  had 
turned  against  us.  A  force  was  at  once  despatched  to 
restore  order,  and  Nicholson  accompanied  it  as  political 
officer.  No  sooner  did  the  mutineers,  on  the  morning  of 
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the  25th,  catch  sight  of  the  approaching  colnmn  than 
they  broke  out  of  the  fort  and  fled  towards  the  Swat  hills. 
Nicholson  pursued  with  his  levies  and  mounted  police,  and 
before  night  120  fugitives  were  killed  and  as  many  more 
made  prisoners.  The  remainder  found  no  welcome  among 
the  hill  tribes,  and  eventually  became  wanderers  over  the 
country  until  they  died  or  were  killed.  Poor  Spottiswoode, 
the  Colonel,  committed  suicide  shortly  before  the  Peshawar 
troops  reached  Mardan. 


CHAPTER  X. 


X  iulr  1  was  (imploved  in  the  Chief  Commissioner’s  office 
at  Bawal  Pindi  it  became  known  that  the  Mutineers 
intended  to  make  their  stand  at  Delhi,  and  immediately 
urgent  demands  came  from  the  Head-Quarters  of  the 
army  for  troops  to  be  sent  from  the  Punjab.  Sir  John 
.Lawrence  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost,  even  to  the 
("deni  of  denuding  Pig  own  province  to  a  somewhat 
diingni  mis  degree,  and  the  Guides  and  1st  Punjab  Infantry, 
which  had  been  told  off  for  the  Movable  Column,  were 
ordered  instead  to  proceed  to  Delhi. 

The  Guides,  a  corps  second  to  none  in  her  Majesty’s 
Indian  Army,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Daly,*  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  troops  of  Cavalry  and  six  companies  of 
Infantry.  The  regiment  had  got  as  far  as  Attock,  when  it 
received  the  order  to  proceed  to  Delhi,  and  pushed  on  at 
once  by  double  marches.  The  4th  Sikhs,  under  Captain 
Bothney,  and  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Major 
Coke.f  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  later  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  troops  belonging  to  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  were 
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*  The  late  General  Sir  Hemp'  Daly,  G.C.B. 
f  Now  General  Sir  John  Coke,  G.C.B. 
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despatched  towards  Delhi:  a  Bquadron  of  the  1st  Pui|jafr 
Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  John  Watson  (my  companion 
in  Kashmir)  ;  a  squadron  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry, 
under  Lieutenant  Charles  Nicholson* * * §  (John  Nicholson’s 
brother);  a  squadron  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant  Younghusband  ;  and  the  2nd  and  4th  Punjab 
Infantry,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  G.  Greenl¬ 
and  A.  Wilde. I 

We  (Brigadier  Chamberlain  and  I)  remained  at  Rawal 
Pindi  until  the  24th  May  to  give  our  servants  and  horses 
time  to  reach  Wazirabad,  and  then  started  on  a  mail- 
cart  for  the  latter  place,  which  we  reached  on  the  27th. 
Lieutenant  James  Walker,  §  of  the  Bombay  Engineers, 
accompanied  us  as  the  Brigadier’s  orderly  officer. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Road,  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar,  was  then  in  course  of  construction 
through  the  Punjab,  and  in  places  was  in  rather  an  ele¬ 
mentary  condition.  The  drivers  of  the  mail-carts  sent 
along  their  half-wild  and  entirely  unbroken  ponies  at  racing 
speed,  regardless  alike  of  obstacles  and  consequences.  With 
an  enterprising  coachman  the  usual  pace  was  about  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  including  stoppages.  As  we  were  reck¬ 
lessly  flying  along,  the  Brigadier,  who  was  sitting  in  front, 
perceived  that  one  of  the  reins  had  become  unbuckled,  and 
warned  Walker  and  me  to  look  out  for  an  upset.  Had  the 
coachman  not  discovered  the  state  of  his  tackle  all  might 

*  Afterwards  commanded  by  Lieutenant,  now  General,  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn,  V.C.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. 

f  The  late  Major-General  Sir  George  Green,  K.C.B. 

;  The  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Alfred  Wilde,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

§  The  late  General  James  Walker,  C.B.,  sometime  Surveyor- General . 
in  India. 
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have  been  well,  for  the  ponies  needed  no  guiding  along 
the  well-known  road.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  became 
aware  of  what  had  happened,  lost  his  head,  and  pulled  the 
reins  ;  the  animals  dashed  off  the  road,  there  was  a  crash, 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  ground,  scattered  in  different 
directions.  No  great  damage  was  done,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  had  righted  the  cart,  re-harnessed  the  ponies, 
and  were  rushing  along  a§  before. 

In  order  that  the  authorities  at  Eawal  Pindi  might  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  Movable  Column  while  on  the 
march  and  away  from  telegraph  stations,  which  were  few 
and  far  between  in  1857,  a  signaller  accompanied  us,  and 
travelled  with  his  instruments  on  a  second  mail-cart, .  and 
wherever  we  halted  for  the  day  he  attached  his  wire  to  the 
main  line.  He  had  just  completed  the  attachment  on  our 
arrival  at  Wazirabad,  when  I  observed  that  the  instrument 
was  working,  and  on  drawing  the  signaller’s  attention 
to  it,  lie  read  off  a  message  which  -was  at  that  moment 
being  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  informing 
him  of  the  death  of  the  Commander-in- Chief  at  Ivurnal 
the  previous  day.  This  sad  news  did  not  directly  affect 
the  Movable  Column,  as  it  had  been  organized  by,  and 
wras  under  the  orders  of,  the  Punjab  Government,  vdiicli 
for  the  time  being  had  become  responsible  for  the 
military,  as  well  as  the  civil,  administration  in  the  north 
of  India. 
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52nd  Light  infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  George 
Campbell.  In  addition,  and  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
Native  garrison  of  Sialkot,  a  wing  of  the  9th  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry  and  the  35th  Native  Infantry  were  attached  to  the 
column. 

My  first  duty  at  Wazirabad  was  to  call  upon  the  senior 
officer,  Colonel  Campbell,  and  inform  him  that  Brigadier 
Chamberlain  had  come  to  take  over  command  of  the 
Movable  Column.  I  found  the  Colonel  lying  on  his  bed 
trying  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  it  was  possible 
with  the  thermometer  at  117°  Fahrenheit.  We  had  not 
met  before,  and  he  certainly  received  me  in  a  very  off-hand 
manner.  He  never  moved  from  his  recumbent  position, 
and  on  my  delivering  my  message,  he  told  me  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  title  of  Brigadier  carried  military  rank  with 
it ;  that  he  understood  Brigadier  Chamberlain  was  only  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  whereas  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
Her  Majesty’s  army;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
he  must  decline  to  acknowledge  Brigadier  Chamberlain  as 
his  senior  officer.  I  replied  that  I  would  give  his  message 
to  the  Brigadier,  and  took  my  leave. 

When  Chamberlain  heard  what  had  occurred,  he  desired 
me  to  return  to  Campbell  and  explain  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  dispute  the  questi<&»  of  relative  seniority,  and  that  in 
assuming  command  bf  the  column  he  was  only  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
Campbell,  who  technically  speaking  had  the  right  on  his 
side,  v/cls  not  to  be  appeased,  and  requested  me  to  inform 
the  Brigadier  of  his  determination  not  to  serve  under  an 
officer  w’hom  he  considered  to  be  his  junior. 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  beginning  to  our  duties  with 
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the  column,  and  Chamberlain  thought  that  we  had  better 
take  our  departure  and  leave  Campbell  in  command  until 
the  question  could  be  settled  by  superior  authority.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  accordingly  asked  to  march  the  troops  to  Lahore, 
to  which  place  we  continued  our  journej'  by  mail-cart. 

At  the  same  time  a  reference  was  made  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  General  Reed,  which  resulted  in  the  decision 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was 
essential  that  an  officer  of  Indian  experience  should  be  in 
command  of  the  column,  and  that  Campbell,  having  only 
been  a  very  short  time  in  the  country,  did  not  fulfil  this 
condition ;  but  Campbell  was  told  that,  if  he  objected  to 
serve  under  Chamberlain,  he  could  remain  at  Lahore  with 
the  Head-Quarters  of  his  regiment.  Campbell,  who  at 
heart  was  really  a  very  nice  fellow  and  an  excellent  officer, 
would  not  be  separated  from  the  52nd,  and  agreed  to  serve 
under  the  Brigadier,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  pro¬ 
testing  when  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  should  arrive  in 
India. 


There  was  probably  another  reason  for  Campbell  not 
wishing  to  serve  under  Chamberlain  besides  that  of  being 
senior  to  him  in  the  army,  in  the  fact  that  the  Brigadier 
was  a  servant  of  ‘John  Company,’  while  Campbell 
belonged  to  the  ‘Queen’s  Service.’  (From  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  a  local  army  there  had  existed  an  absurd 
and  unfortunate  jealousy  between  the  officers  of  the 
Queen’s  and  Company’s  services,  and  one  of  the  best 
results  of  the  Mutiny  was  its  gradual  disappearance..  This 
ill-feeling  influenced  not  only  fellow-countrymen,  but  re¬ 
lations,  even  brothers,  if  they  belonged  to  the  different 
services,  and  was  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
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the  Government.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so 
puerile  a  sentiment  could  have  been  so  long  indulged  in 
by  officers  who  no  doubt  considered  themselves  sensible 
Englishmen.* 

On  the  31st  May  we  arrived  at  Lahore,,  where  we  found 
everyone  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement.  Lahore 
was  and  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Punjab,  and  to  it  non- 
combatants  and  English  ladies  with  their  children  were 
hurrying  from  all  the  outlying  districts.  In  the  city  itself 
there  was  a  mixed  population  of  nearly  100,000,  chiefly 
Sikhs  and  Mahomedans,  many  of  the  fonner  old  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  Khalsa  Army.  The  fort,  which  was 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  garrisoned  by  half  a 
regiment  of  sepoys,  one  company  of  European  Infantry, 
and  a  few  European  Artillerymen.  Mian  Mir,  five  miles 
off,  was  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Lahore  division  ;  it  was 
a  long,  straggling  cantonment,  laid  out  for  a  much  larger 
force  than  it  has  ever  been  found  necessary  to  place  there, 
with  the  European  Infantry  at  one  end  and  the  European 
Artillery  at  the  other,  separated  by  Native  troops.  This 
arrangement  (which  existed  in  almost  every  station  in 
India)  is  another  proof  of  the  implicit  confidence  placed 
m  the  Native  army — a  confidence  in  mercenary  soldiers  of 
alien  races  which  seems  all  the  more  surprising  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  warnings  that  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
had  been  repeatedly  given  of  the  possibility  of  disaffection 
existing  amongst  Native  troops. 

*  Now,  except  for  one  short  interval,  every  officer  who  has  joined 
the  Indian  Army  since  1861  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  belonged 
or  been  attached  to  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  British  regiments :  the  great 
majority  have  been  educated  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  and  all  feel 
that  they  are  members  of  the  same  army. 
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There  were  four  Native  regiments  at  Mian  Mir,  one  of 
Cavalry  and  three  of  Infantry,  while  the  European  portion 
of  the  garrison  consisted  of  one  weak  Infantry  regiment, 
two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  four  companies  of  Eoot 
Artillery.  This  force  was  commanded  hy  Brigadier  Corbett, 
of  the  Bengal  Army ;  he  had  been  nearly  forty  years  in 
the  service,  was  mentally  and  physically  vigorous,  and  had 
no  fear  of  responsibility.  Robert  Montgomery*  was  then 
chief  civil  officer  at  Lahore.  He  was  of  a  most  gentle  and 
benevolent  nature,  with  a  rubicund  countenance  and  a 
short,  somewhat  portly  figure,  which  characteristics  led  to 
his  being  irreverently  called  ‘  Pickwick,’  and  probably  if 
he  had  lived  in  less  momentous  times  he  would  never  have 
been  credited  with  the  great  qualities  which  the  crisis  in 
the  Punjab  proved  him  to  possess. 

O11  receipt  of  the  telegraphic  news  of  the  outbreaks  at 
Meerut  and  Delhi,  Montgomery  felt  that  immediate  action 
was  necessary.  Pie  at  once  set  to  work  to  discover  the 
temper  of  the  Native  troops  at  Mian  Mir,  and  soon  ascer¬ 
tained  that  they  were  disaffected  to  the  core,  and  were  only 
Availing  to  hear  from  their  friends  in  the  south  to  break 
into  open  mutiny.  I~Ie  thoroughly  understood  the  Native 
character,  and  realized  the  danger  to  the  whole  proAunee  of 
there  being  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  serious  disturbance 
at  its  capital  :  so  after  consulting  his  various  officials. 
Montgomery  decided  to  suggest  to  the  Brigadier  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  disarming  the  sepoys,  or,  if  that  Avere  con¬ 
sidered  too  strong  a  measure,  of  taking  their  ammunition 
from  them.  Corbett  met  him  quite  half-way;  ho  also  saw 
that  the  danger  was  imminent,  and  that  prompt;  action 

*  The  late  Sir  liohert  Montgomery.  G.O.Ii. 
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was  necessary,  but  he  not  unnaturally  shrank  from  taking 
the  extreme  step  of  disarming  men  whose  loyalty  had  never 
until  then  been  doubted— a  step,  moreover,  which  he  knew 
would  be  keenly  resented  by  all  the  regimental  officers — he 
therefore  at  first  only  agreed  to  deprive  the  sepoys  of  their 
ammunition  ;  later  in  the  day,  however,  after  thinking  the 
matter  over,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  Montgomery's  bolder  proposal,  and  he  in¬ 
formed  him  accordingly  that  he  would  ‘  go  the  whole  hog.’ 

I  do  not  think  that  Corbett’s  action  on  this  occasion  has 
been  sufficiently  appreciated.  That  he  decided  rightly  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  very  few  officers  holding  commands 
in  India  at  that  time  would  have  accepted  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  His  knowledge  as  to  what  had  happened  at  Meerut 
and  Delhi  was  based  on  one  or  two  meagre  telegrams,  and 
the  information  Montgomery  gave  him  as  to  the  treacherous 
intentions  of  the  sepoys  at  Mian  Mir  had  been  obtained 
by  means  of  a  spy,  who,  it  was  quite  possible,  might  have 
been  actuated  by  interested  motives. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  what  should  be  done,  Corbett 
had  the  good  sense  to  understand  that  success  depended 
on  its  being  done  quickly,  and  on  the  Native  troops  being 
kept  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  about  to  take 
place.  A  general  parade  waq,  ordered  for  the  next  morning, 
the  13th  May,  and  it  was  wisely  determined  not  to  put  off 
a  ball  which  was  being  given  that  evening  to  the  officers  of 
the  81st  Foot.  The  secret  was  confided  to  very  few,  and 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  taking  part  in  the 
entertainment  were  ignorant  of  the  reason  for  a  parade 
having  been  ordered  the  ’following  morning — an  unusual 
proceeding  which  caused  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling. 
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"When  the  sepoys  were  drawn  up,  it  was  explained  to 
them  in  their  own  language  that  they  were  about  to  be 
deprived  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  put  temptation 
out  of  their  reach,  and  save  them  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  led  away  by  the  evil  example  of  other  corps. 
Whilst  they  were  being  thus  addressed,  the  Horse 
Artillery  and  81st  Foot  took  up  a  second  line  immediately 
in  rear  of  the  Native  regiments,  the  guns  being  quietly 
loaded  with  grape  during  the  manoeuvre.  The  regiments 
!  were  then  directed  to  change  front  to  the  rear,  when  they 
'  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  British  troops, 
i  The  order  was  given  to  the  sepoys  to  ‘  pile  arms  one 
of  the  regiments  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  re- 
;j  sistance  was  hopeless,  and  the  word  of  command  was 
j  sullenly  obeyed. 

|  The  same  morning  the  fort  of  .  Lahore  was  secured, 
ji  Three  companies  of  the  81st  marched  into  it  at  daylight, 
relieved  die  sepoys  of  their  guards,  and  ordered  them  to 
|  lay  down  their  arms.  Another  company  of  the  same 

I  regiment  travelled  through  the  night  in  carriages  to 

Uniritsur,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  and  occupied  the 
fortress  of  Govindgarh.  Montgomery  had  been  very 
anxious  about  these  two  strongholds,  and  it  was  a  great 
.satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  they  were  at  length  safely 
guarded  by  British  bayonets. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  we  found  Lahore  in  a  state  of 
considerable  excitement,  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  how  fully 
the  situation  had  been  grasped,  and  how  everything  that 
was  possible  had  been  done  to  maintain  order,  and  show 
the  people  of  the  Punjab  that  we  were  prepared  to  hold  our 
own.  Montgomery’s  foresight  and  decision,  and  Corbett,  s 
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hearty  and  willing  co-operation,  checked,  if  not  altogether 
stopped,  what,  under  less  energetic  management,  would 
assuredly  have  resulted  in  very  grievous  trouble.  Excite¬ 
ment  was  inevitable.  There  was  a  general  stir  throughout 
the  province.  Lahore  was  crowded  with  the  families  of 
European  soldiers,  and  with  ladies  who  had  come  there 
from  various  parts  of  the  Punjab,  all  in  terrible  anxiety  as 
to  what  might  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  their  husbands  and 
relatives ;  some  of  whom  were  with  Native  regiments, 
whose  loyalty  was  more  than  doubtful ;  some  with  the 
Movable  Column,  the  destination  of  which  was  un¬ 
certain  ;  while  others  were  already  on  their  way  to  join 
the  army  hurrying  to  Delhi. 

The  difficulty  with  Campbell  having  been  settled,  Cham¬ 
berlain  assumed  the  command  of  the  Movable  Column, 
the  advent  of  which  on  the  2nd  June  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  the  Europeans  at  Lahore.  ‘A  regiment  of 
British  Infantry  and  two  batterifes  of  Artillery  afforded 
a  much  needed  support  to  the  handful  of  British  soldiers 
keeping  guard  over  the  great  capital  of  the  Punjab, 
and  gave  confidence  to  the  Sikhs  and  others  disposed 
to  be  loyal  but  who  were  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  siding  with  us. 

The  disturbing  element  was  the  Native  troops  which 
accompanied  the  column.  They  had  not  shown  openly 
that  they  contemplated  mutiny,  but  we  knew7  thajj  they 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  w7ere  only  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  break  out  and  escape  to  Delhi  with  their 
arms. 

I  was  living  with  the  Brigadier  in  a  house  only  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  the  garden  where  the  Native  regiments 
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were  encamped,  and  the  spies  we  were  employing  to  watch 
them  had  orders  to  come  to  me  whenever  anything  sus¬ 
picious  should  occur.  During  the  night  of  the  8th  June 
one  of  these  men  awoke  me  with  the  news  that  the  35th 
Native  Infantry  intended  to  revolt  at  daybreak,  and  that 
some  of  them  had  already  loaded  their  muskets.  I  awoke 
the  Brigadier,  who  directed  me  to  go  at  once  to  the  British 
officers  of  the  regiment,  tell  them  what  we-  had  heard,  and 
that  he  ivoulcl  be  with  them  shortly.  As  soon  as  the 
Brigadier  arrived  the  men  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  on 
their  arms  being  examined  two  of  them  were  found  to  have 
been  loaded.  The  sepoys  to  whom  the  muskets  belonged 
were  made  prisoners,  and  I  -was  ordered  to  see  them  lodged 
in  the  police-station. 

Chamberlain  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  dealing  with 
the  case,  and  although  Drum-Head  Courts-Martial  were 
then  supposed  to  be  obsolete,  he  decided  to  revive,  for  this 
occasion,  that  very  useful  means  of  disposing,  in  time  of 
-war,  of  grave  eases  of  crime. 

The  Brigadier  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Court-Martial 
should  be  composed  of  Native,  rather  than  British,  officers, 
as  being  likely  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  prisoners  as  a 
more  impartial  tribunal,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed.  This  was  made  possible  by 
the  arrival  of  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry — Coke's  Rifles — a 
grand  regiment  under  a  grand  Commander.  Raised  in 
1849,  composed  chiefly  of  Sikhs  and  Pathans,  and  possess¬ 
ing  Native  officers  of  undoubted  loyalty,  the  1st  Punjab 
Infantry  had  taken  part  in  almost  every  frontier  expedi- 
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can  only  ho  rendered  by  brave  men  led  by  officers  in  whom 
they  believe  and  trust.*  'Hie  Subadar-Major  of  tTie  corps 
was  a  man  called  Mir  Jaffir,  a  most  gallant  Afghan  soldier, 
who  entered  the  British  service  during  the  first  Afghan 
war,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  frontier  fights.  This  Native  officer  was  made 
president  ef  the  Court-Martial.  The  prisoners  were  found 
guilty  of  mutiny,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Chamberlain 
decided  that  they  should  be  blown  away  from  guns,  in 
the  presence  of  their  own  comrades,  as  being  the  most 
awe-inspiring  means  of  carrying  the  sentence  into  effect,  t 
A  parade  was  at  once  ordered.  The  troops  were  drawn 
up  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square ;  on  the  fourth 
side  were  two  guns.  As  the  prisoners  were  being 
brought  to  the  parade,  one  of  them  asked  me  if  they 
were  going  to  be  blown  from  guns.  I  said,  ‘  Yes.'  He 
made  no  further  remark,  and  they  both  walked  steadily  on 
until  they  reached  the  guns,  to  which  they  were  bound, 
when  one  of  them  requested  that  some  rupees  he  had 
on  his  person  might  be  saved  for  his  relations.  The 
Brigadier  answered :  ‘  It  is  too  late  !’  The  word  of  com¬ 
mand  was  given  ;  the  guns  w'ent  off  simultaneously,  and 
the  two  mutineers  were  launched  into  eternity. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight,,  and  one  likely  to  haunt  the 

*  During  the  operations  in  the  Kohat  Pass  in  February,  1850, 
within  twelve  months  of  the  corps  being  raised,  several  of  the  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  a  Pathan  named 
Mahomed  Gul.  He  was  shot  through  the  body  in  two  places,  and  as 
Coke  sat  by  him  while  he  was  dying,  he  said,  with  a  smile  on  his  face  : 
‘  Sahib,  I  am  happy  ;  but  promise  me  one  thing — don’t  let  my  old 
mother  want.  I  leave  her  to  your  care.’ 

t  Awe-inspiring  certainly,  but  probably  the  most  humane,  as  being 
a  sure  and  instantaneous  mode  of  execution. 
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beholder  for  many  a  long  clay ;  but  that  was  what  was 
intended.  I  carefully  watched  the  sepoys’  faces  to  see 
how  it  affected  them.  They  were  evidently  startled  at 
the  swift  retribution  which  had  overtaken  their  guilty 
comrades,  but  looked  more  crest-fallen  than  shocked  or 
horrified,  and  we  soon  learnt  that  their  determination  to 
mutiny,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Delhi,  was  in 
no  wise  changed  by  the  scene  they  had  witnessed. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 


For  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Lahore  nothing  could 
be  settled  as  to  the  further  movements  of  the  column.  It 
was  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  Punjab :  Ferozepore, 
Multan,  Jhelum,  Sialkot,  Umyitsar,  .Jullundur,  Philour, 
Ludhiana — all  these  places  were  more  or  less  disturbed, 
and  all  were  clamorous  for  help. 

At  Ferozepore  the  Native  regiments*  broke  out  on 
the  18th  May,  when  they  made  a  daring,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  seize  the  arsenal,  situated  inside  the 
fort  and  the  largest  in  Upper  India.  Had  that  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  Delhi  could  not  have  been 
captured  without  very  considerable  delay,  for  the  besieging 
force  depended  mainly  upon  Ferozepore  for  the  supply  of 
munitions  of  war.  The  fort  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
bad  repair,  and  the  mutineers  had  no  difficulty  in  forcing 
their  way  inside ;  there,  fortunately,  they  were  checked 
by  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arsenal,  and  this  obstacle, 
insignificant  as  it  was,  enabled  the  guard  to  hold  its  own. 
Originally  this  guard  consisted  entirely  of  Native  soldiers, 
but,  as  I  have  already  recorded,  after  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut,  Europeans  had  been  told  off  for  the  charge  of 
this  important  post ;  so  strong,  however,  here  as  else- 
*  One  Cavalry  and  two  Infantry. 
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where,  was  the  belief  in  the  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  and 
so  great  was  the  reluctance  to  do  anything  which  might 
iiui-b  their  feelings,  that  the  Native  guard  was  not  with- 
owYsTj,  This  same  guard,  when  the  attack  took  place, 
did  Us  best  to  assist  the  assailants,  and  even  prepared 
esaling-laddrrs  to  enable  the  latter  to  gain  access  to  the 
magazine  enclosure.  The  Europeans,  however;  were  equal 
to  the  emergency;  they  overpowered  and  disarmed  their 
treacherous  companions,  and  then  succeeded  in  beating  off 
and  dispersing  the  attacking  party. 

Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  mutineers  returned  to 
the  cantonment,  set  fire  to  the  church  and  other  buildings, 
and  then  started  for  Delhi.  Ferozepore  had  a  large 
European  garrison,  a.  regiment  of  Infantry,  a  battery  of 
Field  Artillery.  and  a  company  of  Foot  Artillery,  and  was. 
supposed  to  he  able  to  look  after  itself,  although  affairs 
had  heal;  greatly  mismanaged. 

Multan  had  nest  to  be  considered.  Matters  at  that 
station  were  very  unsettled,  and  indeed  were  causing  the 
authorities  grave  anxiety,  but  Multan  was  more  fortunate 
than  many  places,  in  being  in  the  hands  of  an  unusually 
able,  experienced,  officer,  Major  Crawford  Chamberlain. 
Consequently,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  agreed,  while  fully  appreciating  the  great  value  of 
Multan,  that  the  presence  of  British  troops  was  less  urgently 
needed  there  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was  decideddhey  could 
not  he  spared  from  the  Punjab  for  its  protection. 

The  garrison  at  Multan  consisted  of  a  troop  of  Native 
Horse  Artillery,  two  regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  and  the 
1st  Irregular  Cavalry,  composed  entirely  of  Hindustanis 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi ;  while  in  the  old  Sikh 
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give  no  guarantee.  Thus,  Chamberlain  ascertained  that 
the  Cavalry  were  loyal,  the  Artillery  doubtful,  and  the 
Infantry  were  only  biding  their  time  to  mutiny. 

Night  after  night  sepoys,  disguised  beyond  all  recog¬ 
nition.  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  Irregular  Cavalry. 
The  Wurdi-Major,*  a  particularly  fine,  handsome  Rangar,\ 
begged  Chamberlain  to  hide  himself  in  his  house,  that  he 
might  hear  for  himself  Mhe  open  proposals  to  mutiny, 
massacre,  and  rebellion  that  were  made  to  him  ;  and  the 
promises  that,  if  they  succeeded  in  their  designs,  he  (the 
Wurdi-Major)  should  be  placed  upon  the  gacldi  j  of  Multan 
for  his  reward.  Chamberlain  declined  to  put  himself  in  such 
a  position,  fearing  he  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  himself. 

.  Matters  now  came  to  a  climax.  .  A  Mahomedan  Subadar 
of  one  of  the  Native  Infantry  regiments  laid  a  plot  to 
murder  Chamberlain  and  his  family.  The  plot  was 
discovered  and  frustrated  by  Chamberlain:s  own  men. 
but  it  became  apparent  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  fast 

*  Native  Adjutant. 

f  A  name  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  any  Rajput  who  has,  or  whose 
ancestors  have,  been  converted  to  Islam.  There  were  several  Hangars 
in  the  1st  Irregulars.  One  day  in  June,  Shaidad  Khan,  a  Kesaidar  oi 
this  class,  came  to  Chamberlain,  and  said  :  ‘  There  was  a  rumour  that 
he  (Chamberlain)  had  not  as  much  confidence  in  Rangars  as  in  other 
classes  of  the  regiment,  and  he  came  to  be  comforted  '!  Chamberlain 
ashed  him  to  sit  down,  and  sent  to  the  banker  of  the  regiment  for  a.  very 
valuable  sword  which  he  had  given  him  for  safe  custodv.  It  had 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Amirs  of  Sindh,  was  taken  in  battle,  and  given  to 
Chamberlain  by  Major  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Sindh  Horse.  On  the  sword 
being  brought.  Chamberlain  handed  it  over  to  Shaidad  Khan  and  his 
sect  for  safety,  to  be  returned  when  the  Mutiny  was  over.  The-tears 
rose  to  the  Native  officer’s  eyes,  he  touched  Chamberlain's  knees,  and 
swore  that  death  alone  would  sever  the  bond  of  fidelity  oi  which  the 
sword  was  the  token.  Tie  took  his  leave,  thoroughly  satisfied. 

y  Tin-one. 
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hit-rousing  evil  was  to  disarm  the  two  Native  Infantry 
regiments.  How  was  this  to  he  accomplished  with  .no 
Europeans  save  a  few  gunners  anywhere  near?  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  most  pressing  that  the  step  should  be4 
taken  at  once ;  he  knew  the  danger  of  delay ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
which  he  was  urging  Chamberlain  to  undertake,  and  he 
readily  responded  to  the  latter’s  request  for  a  regiment  of 
Punjab  Infantry  to  be  sent  to  him.  The  2nd  Punjab 
Infantry  wras,  therefore,  despatched  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry  arrived  from 
Asoi,*  under  Major  Hughes,!  who,  hearing  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  troubles,’  had  marched  to  Multan  without  waiting  for 
orders  from  superior  authority. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  these  troops  reached 
Multan,  the  British  officers  of  the  several  regiments  were 
directed  to  assemble  at  the  Deputy-Commissioner’s  house, 
when  Chamberlain  told  them  of  the  communication  he  had 
received  from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  adding  that,  having 
reliable  information  that  the  Native  Infantry  were  about 
to  mutiny,  he  had  settled  to  disarm  them  the  next 
morning. 

.  It  was  midnight  before  the  meeting  broke  up. .  At  4  a.m. 
the  Horse  Artillery  troop  and  the  two  Native  Infantry  regi¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  march  as  if  to  an  ordinary  parade. 
When  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they  were 
halted,  and  the  Punjab  troops  moved  quietly  between  them 
and  their  lines,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  their  spare 
ammunition  ;  at  the  same  time  the  European  Artillerymen 

•  *  A  station  since  abandoned  for  Rajanpur. 

f  Now  General  Sir  W.  T.  Hughes,  K.C.B. 
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took  their  places  with  the  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery 
troop,  and  a  carefully  selected  body  of  Sikhs  belonging  to 
the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  John  Watson, 
was  told  off  to  advance  on  the  troop  and  cut '  down  the 
gunners  if  they  refused  to  assist  the  Europeans  to  work  the 
guns. 

Chamberlain  then  rode  up  to  the  Native  Infantry 
regiments,  and  after  explaining  to  them  the  reason  for 
their  being  disarmed,  he  gave  the  word  of  command, 
‘  Life  arms  !’  Thereupon  a  sepoy  of  the  62nd  shouted.: 
£  Don’t  give  up  your  arms  ;  fight  for  them  !’  Lieutenant 
Thomson,  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  instantly  seized 
him  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The 
order  was  repeated,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  obeyed.  The 
Native  Infantry  regiments  were  then  marched  back  to  their 
lines,  while  the  Punjab  troops  and  Chamberlain’s  Irregulars 
remained  on  the  ground  until  the  arms  had  been  carted  off 
to  the  fort. 

It  was  a  most  critical  time,  and  enough  credit  has  never 
been  given  to  Chamberlain.  Considering  the  honours 
which  were  bestowed  on  others  who  took  more  or  less 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  Mutiny,  he  was  very  insufficiently 
rewarded  for  this  timely  act  of  heroism.  Had  Ire  not 
shown  such  undaunted  courage  and  coolness,  or  had  ffrnn 
been  ihe  smallest  hesitation.  Mulinn  north!  lOiminh 
have  gone.  Chamb(  i  lain  managed  an  extremely  difficult 
business  in  a  uiosi  masterly  manner.  His  personal  m- 
iinenre  insured  his  own  rymmcnl,  continuing  loyal  tlnough- 
ont  the  Mutiny,  and  it  bar;  now  the  honour  ol  being  (lie 
1st  ] iegimeni  of  Bengal  Cavalry,  ami  the  distinction  of 
wearing  a.  different  uniform  from  every  other  regiment  in 
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the  service,  being  allowed  to  retain  the  bright  yellow  which 
the  troopers  wore  when  they  were  first  raised  by  Colonel  1: 
.Tames  Skinner,  and  in  which  they  performed  such  loyal  • 
service.*' 

At  Jheium  and  Sialkotdt  was  decided  that,  as  the  Native 
troops  had  been  considerably  reduced  in  numbers,  the 
danger  was  not  so’great  as  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
Movable  ■Column. 

Umritsar  had  been  made  safe. for  the  time,  but  it  was  a 
place  the  importance  of  which  could  not  be  over-estimated, 
and  it  was  thought  that,  keeping  a  strong  column  in  its 
vicinity  for  a'  few  days. would'  materially  strengthen  our  i 
position  there.  Moreover,  Umritsar  lay  in  the  direct  route 
to  JulftmduT,  where  the  military  authorities  had  proved 
themselves  quite  unfitted  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  that  Umritsar  should  be  our  objec¬ 
tive  in  the  first  instance.  We  marched  from  Lahore  on  the 
10th  June,  and  reached  Umritsar  the  following  morning. 

News  of  a  severe  fight  at  Badli-ki- Serai  had  been 
received,  which  increased  our  anxiety  to  push  on  to 
Delhi,  for  we  feared  the  place  might  be  taken  before  we 
could  get  there.  But  to  our  mortification  it  was  decided 
that  the  column  could  not  be  spared  just  then  even  for 
Delhi,  as  there  was  still  work  for  it  in  the  Punjab.  '  Tp 
add  to  our  disappointment,  we  had  to  give  up  our  trusted 

*  The  two  disarmed  regiments  remained  quietly  at  Multan  for 
more  than  a  year,  when,  with  unaccountable  inconsistency,  a  sudden 
spirit  of  revolt  seized  them,  and  in  August,  1858,  they  broke  out,  tried 
to  get  possession  of  the  guns,  murdered  the  Adjutant  of  the  Bombay 
Fusiliers,  and  then  fled  from  the  station.  But  order  by  that  time  had 
been  quite  restored,  our  position  in  the  Punjab  was  secure,  and  nearly 
all  the  sepoys  were  killed  or  captured  by  the  country  people. 
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Commander  ;  for  a  few  hours  after  our  arrival  at  Umritsar 
a  telegram  came  to  Neville  Chamberlain  offering  him  the 
Adjutant-Generalship  of  the  Army  in  succession  to  Colonel 
Chester,  who  had  been  killed  at  Badli-ki- Serai.  'He 
accepted  the  offer,  and  I  made  certain  I  should  go  with 
him.  My  chagrin,  therefore,  can  easily  be  understood 
when  he  told  me  that  I  must  remain  with  the  column,  as 
it  would  be  unfair  to  his  rsuccessor  to  take  away  the  staff 
officer.  We  were  now  all  anxiety  to  learn  who  that 
successor  should  be,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  hear  that 
John  Nicholson  was  the  man. 

Chamberlain  left  for  Delhi  on  the  13th ;  but  Nicholson 
could  not  join  for  a  few  days,  and  as  troops  were  much 
needed  at  Jullundur,  it  was  arranged  that  the  column 
should  move  on  to  that  place,  under  the  temporary 
eommand  of  Campbell,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Brigadier. 

On  my  going  to  Campbell  for  orders,  he  informed  me 
that  he  wras  no  longer  the  senior  officer  with  the  column, 
as  a  Colonel  Denniss,  junior  to  him  regimentally,  but  his 
senior  in  army  rank,  had  just  rejoined  the  52nd.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  reported  myself  to  Denniss,  who,  though  an  officer 
of  many  .years’  service,  had  never  before  held  a  com¬ 
mand,  not  even  that  of  a  regiment ;  and,  poor  man  !  was 
considerably  taken  a, back  when  he  heard  that  he  must 
be  in  charge  of  the  column  for  some  days.  He  practi¬ 
cally  left  everything  to  me  —  a  somewhat  trying  position 
for  almost  the  youngest  officer  in  the  force.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  I  found  what  an  able  man  Colonel 
Campbell  really  was.  He  correctly  gauged  Dcnniss's  ill¬ 
ness,  or  rather  unlitness,  for  the  command.,  a, ml  appreci- 
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Commissioner,  Major  Edward  Lake,  one  of -Henry  Law¬ 
rence’s  most  capable  assistants,  had  also  repeatedly  urged 
upon  J ohnstone  the  advisability  of  depriving  the  sepoys  of ' 
their  arms,  but  his  advice  remained  unheeded.  When  the 
inevitable  revolt  took  place  European  soldiers  were  allowed 
to  be  passive  spectators  while  property  was  being  destroyed, 
and  sepoys  to  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  their  muskets  and  all  the  treasure  and 
plunder  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

A  futile  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  the  following 
morning,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  this  was  carried  out  in  so 
half-hearted  a  manner,  that  the  mutineers  were  able  to  get 
safely  across  the  Sutlej  with  their  loot,  notwithstanding  that 
the  passage  of  this  broad  river  had  to  be  made  by  means 
of  a  ferry,  where  only  very  few  boats  were  available. 
Having  reached  Philour  the  British  troops  were  ordered  to 
push  on  to  Delhi,  and  as  Jullundur  was  thus  left  without 
protection,  Lake  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Baja  of 
Kapurthala  to  garrison  it  with  his  own  troops. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Baja  himself, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  help  us  ;  but  the  mismanagement 
of  affairs  at  Jullundur  had  done  much  to  lower  our  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  bis  people,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
offensive  demeanour  of  his  troops.  They  evidently  thought 
that  British  soldiers  had  gone  never  to  return,  and  they 
swaggered  about  in  swash-buckler  fashion,  as  only  Natives 
who  think  they  have  the  upper  hand  can  swagger. 

It  was  clearly  Lake’s  policy  to  keep  on  good  ierms 
with  the  Kapurthala  people.  His  position  was  much 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  our  column  :  but  we  were 
birds  of  passage,  and  might  he  off  at  any  moment,  so  in 
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order  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  officers  and  principal 
men  with  the  Kapurthala  troops,  Lake  asked  Nicholson 
to  meet  them  at  his  house.  Nicholson  consented,  and  a 
durbar  was  arranged.  1  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
was  witness  of  rather  a  curious  scene,  illustrative  alike  of 
Nicholson  and  Native  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  General  Mehtab  Sing,  a 
near  relation  of  the  Baja's,  took  his  leave,  and,  as  the 
senior  in  rank  at  the  durbar,  was  walking  out  of  the  room 
first,  when  I  observed  Nicholson  stalk  to  the  door,  put  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  Mehtab  Sing  and,  waving  him  back  with 
an  authoritative  air,  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  room. 
The  rest  of  the  company  then  passed  out,  and  when 
they  had  gone,  Nicholson  said  to  Lake :  ‘  Do  you  see 
that  General  Mehtab  Sing  has  his  shoes  on  ?’*  Lake 
replied  that  he  had  noticed  the  fact,  but  tried  to  excuse  it. 
Nicholson,  however,  speaking  in  Hindustani,  said  :  ‘  There 
is  no  possible  excuse  for  such  an  act  of  gross  impertinence. 
Mehtab  Sing  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  would  not 
venture  to  step  on  his  own  father’s  carpet  save  barefooted, 
and  he  has  only  committed  this  breach  of  etiquette 
to-day  because  he  thinks  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  resent 
the  insult,  and  that  he  can  treat  us  as  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  a  month  ago.’  Mehtab  Sing  looked  extremely 
foolish,  and  stammered  some  kind  of  apology ;  but  Nicholson 
was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  continued,  ‘  If  I  were  the  last 
Englishman  left  in  Jullundur,  you  ’  (addressing  Mehtab 
Sing)  ‘  should  not  come  into  my  room  with  your  shoes  on ;’ 
then,  politely  turning  to  Lake,  he  added,  ‘  I  hope  the  Com- 

So  Native,  in  Native  dress,  keeps  his  shoes  on  w'hen  he  enters  a 
room,  unless  he  intends  disrespect. 
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missioner  will  now  allow  me  to  order  you  to  take  your 
shoes  off  and  carry  them  out  in  your  own  hands,  so  that 
your  followers  may  witness  your  discomfiture.’  Mehtab 
Sing,  completely  cowed,  meekly  did  as  he  was  told. 

Although  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  Lake  had  at  first 
endeavoured  to  smooth  matters  over,  he  knew  Natives  well, 
and  he  readily  admitted  the  wisdom  of  Nicholson’s  action. 
Indeed,  Nicholson’s  uncompromising  bearing  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  proved  a  great  help  to  Lake,  for  it  had  the  best 
possible  effect  upon  the  Eapurtkala  people ;  their  manner 
at  once  changed,  all  disrespect  vanished,  and  there  was 
no  more  swaggering  about  as  if  they  considered  themselves 
masters  of  the  situation. 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  occurrence  I  'was  one  of  a 
pig- sticking  pai*ty  at  Kapurthala,  given  by  the  Baja  in 
honour  of  the  Oommander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Bused5 
When  riding  home  in  the  evening  I  found  myself  close  to 
the  elephant  on  which  our  host  and  the  Chief  -were  sitting. 
The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the  events  of  the 
Mutiny,  I .  asked  wliat  had  become  of  General  Mehtab 
Sing.  The  Baja,  pointing  to  an  elephant  a  little  distance 
off  on  which  two  Native  gentlemen  were  riding,  said, 

£  There  he  is.’  I  recognized  the  General,  and  making 
him  a  salaam,  which  he  politely  returned,  I  said  to  him. 

£  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  since  those 
hot  days  in  June,  1857,  when  I  was  at  Jullundur.5  The 
Baja  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  Nicholson.  On  my  telling 
him  I  had  been  his  staff  officer,  and  with  him  at  the 
durbar  at  Lake  Sahib's  house,  the  Baja  laughed  heartily, 
and  said,  £  Oh  !  then,  you  saw  Mehtab  Sing  made  to  walk 
*  The  late  Field  Marshal  Lord  Strathnairn,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 
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they  desired  to  go,  which  accounted  for  their  remaining 
quiet :  hut  Nicholson,  realizing  the  danger  of  having  them 
m  our  midst,  and  the  probability  of  their  refusing  to 
turn  away  from  Delhi  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  retrace 
our  steps,  resolved  to  disarm,  the  85th.  The  civil  authorities 
in  the  district  urged  that  the  same  course  should  be  adopted 
with  the  33rd,  a  Native  Infantry  regiment  at  Hoshiarpur, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Jullundur,  which  it  had 
been  decided  should  join  the  column.  The  Native  soldiers 
with  the  column  already  exceeded  the  Europeans  in 
number,  and  as  the  addition  of  another  regiment  would 
make  the  odds  against  us  very  serious,  it  was  arranged  to 
disarm  the  35th  before  the  33rd  joined  us.  • 

We  left  Jullundur  on  the  24th  June,  and  that  after¬ 
noon,  accompanied  by  the  Deputy- Commissioner  of  the 
district,  I  rode  to  Philour  to  choose  a  place  for  the  dis¬ 
arming  parade.  The  next  morning  we  started  early,  the 
Europeans  heading  the  column,  and  when  they  reached 
the  ground  we  had  selected  they  took  up  a  position  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  two  batteries  in  the  centre  and  the 
52nd  in  wings  on  either  flank.  The  guns  were  unlinibered 
and  prepared  for  action.  On  the  left  of  the  road  was  a 
serai.-'7  behind  which  the  officer  commanding  the  35th  was 
told  to  take  his  regiment,  and,  as  he  cleared  it,  to  wheel 
1o  (he  right.  (Jins  bringing  his  men  in  column  of  companies 
facing  the  line  of:  Europeans.  This  iiianauivre  being  ac¬ 
complished,  1  was  ordered  to  tell  the  commanding  officer 
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had  received  no  information  of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
while  the  former  had  cherished  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  and  thence  slip  off  with  their 
arms  to  Delhi. 

I  thought  I  could  discover  relief  in  the  British  officers’ 
faces,  certainly  in  that  of  Major  Younghusband,  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  and  when  I  gave  him  the  General’s  order,  he 
murmured,  ‘  Thank  God !’  He  had  been  with  the  35th 
for  thirty-three  years ;  he  had  served  with  it  at  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore,  throughout  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  in 
Sale’s  defence  of  Jalalabad  ;  he  had  beeii  proud  of  his 
old  corps,  but  knowing  probably  that  his  men  could  no 
longer  be  trusted,  he  rejoiced  to  feel  that  they  were  not 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  for  further  disgracing  them¬ 
selves.*  The  sepoys  obeyed  the  command  without  a  word, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  their  muskets  and  belts  were  all 
packed  in  carts  and  taken  off  to  the'  fort. 

As  the  ceremony  was  completed,  the  33rd  arrived  and 
was  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner  ;  but  the  British  officers 
of  this  regiment  did  not  take  things  so  quietly — they  still 
believed  in  their  men,  and  the  Colonel,  Sandeman,  trusted 
them  to  any  extent.  He  had  been  with  the  regiment  for 
more  than  two-and-thirty  years,  and  had  commanded  it 
throughout  the  Sutlej  campaign.  On  hearing  the  General’s 
order,  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  What !  disarm  my  regiment  ?  I  will 
answer  with  my  life  for  the  loyalty  of  even*  man  !’  On  my 
repeating  the  order  the  poor  old  fellow  burst  into  tears. 
His  son,  the  late  Sir  ifebert  Sandeman,  who  was  an  Ensign 
in  the  regiment  at  the  time,  told  me  afterwards  how  terribly 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  regiment  in  which  two 
ihen  had  been  found  with  loaded  muskets,  and  blown  away  from  guns 
at  Lahore. 
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his  father  felt  the  disgrace  inflicted  upon  the  regiment  of 
which  he  was  so  proud. 

It  was  known  that  the  wing  of  the  9th  Light  Cavalry 
was  in  communication  with  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  and 
that  the  men  were  only  Availing  their  opportunity ;  so  they 
would  also  certainly  have  been  disarmed  at  this  time,  but 
for  the  idea  that  such  a  measure  might  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  other  wing,  which  still  remained  at  Sialkot.  The 
turn  of  this  regiment,  however,  came  a  few  days  later. 

Up  till  this  time  we  all  hoped  that  Delhi  was  our  destina¬ 
tion,  but,  greatly  to  our  surprise  and  disappointment,  orders 
came  that  morning  directing  the  column  to  return  to 
Umritsar ;  the  state  of  the  Punjab  was  causing  consider¬ 
able  anxiety,  as  there  were  several  stations  at  which  Native 
corps  still  remained  in  possession  of  their  arms. 

The  same  afternoon  I  was  in  the  Philour  fort  with 
Nicholson,  when  the  telegraph-signaller  gave  him. a  copy  of 
a  message  from  Sir  Henry  Barnard  to  the  authorities  in  the 
Punjab,  begging  that  all  Artillery  officers  not  doing  regi¬ 
mental  duty  might  be  sent  to  Delhi,  where  their  sendees 
were  urgently  required.  I  at  once  felt  that  this  message 
applied  to  me.  I  had  been  longing  to  find  myself  at  Delhi, 
and  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  its  being  captured  before  I 
could  get  there  ;  now  at  last  my  hopes  seemed  about  to  be 
realized  in  a  legitimate  manner,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  Nicholson — the  more  closely 
I  was  associated  with  him  the  more  I  was  attracted  by  him 
— and  I  am  always  proud  to  remember  that  he  did  not  vdsh 
to  part  with  me.  He  agreed,  however,  that  my  first  duty 
was  to  my  regiment,  and  only  stipulated  that  before  leaving 
him  I  should  find  some  one  to  take  my  place,  as  he  did  not 
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know  a  single  officer  with  the  column.  This  I  was  able 
to  arrange,  and  that  evening  Nicholson  and  I  dined  tete-a- 
tcte.  At  dawn  the  next  morning  I  left  by  mail-cart  for 
Delhi,  my  only  kit  being  a  small  bundle  of  bedding,  saddle 
and  bridle,  my  servants  having  orders  to  follow  with  my 
horses,  tents,  and  other  belongings. 
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of  ilin  3rd  remained  quiet,  and  even  did  goofi  service  in 
helping  to  drag  the  guns  of  the  siege-train  across  the 
river,  and  in  guarding  the  treasury,  until  the  mutineers 
from  Jullundur  arrived  on  the  8th  June.  They  then 
gave  their  British  officers  warning  to  leave  them,  saying 
they  did  not  mean  to  injure  them  or  their  property,  but 
they  had  determined  they  would  no  longer  serve  the 
tiirkar.  Twelve  British  officers  (there  could  not  have 
been  more),  confronted  by  3,000  sepoys,  felt  themselves 
powerless,  and  retired  to  the  fort. 

Ricketts  had  with  him  at  that  time  an  assistant  named 
Thornton,*  who  had  gone  to  Pliilour  to  lodge  some  money 
in  the  treasury.  This  officer  had  started  to  ride  back  to 
Ludhiana,  when  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  what  had 
happened,  and  how  perilous  was  the  position.  Had  he 
consulted  his  own  safety,  he  would  have  returned  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  fort,  instead  of  which  he  galloped  on, 
having  to  pass  close  by  the  mutineers,  until  he  reached 
the  bridge  of  boats,  which,  with  admirable  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  he  cut  behind  him,  then,  hurrying  on, 
he  informed  Ricketts  of  what  had  taken  place ;  and 
that  the  rebels  might  shortly  be  expected  to  attempt  the 
passage  of  the  river.  Fortunately  the  4th  Sikhs  from 
Abbottabad  had  that  very  morning  marched  into  Ludhiana, 
and  Ricketts  hoped,  with  their  assistance,  to  hold  the 
sepoys  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops, 
which  lie  believed  must  have  been  despatched  from  Jullun¬ 
dur  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers. 

The  garrison  of  Ludhiana  consisted  of  a  detachment  of 

Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  afterwards  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department. 
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the  3rd  Native  Infantry,  guarding  the  fort,  in  which  was 
stored  a  large  amount  of  powder.  The  detachment  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Yorke,  who,  on  hearing  Thornton’s 
story,  went  at  once  to  the  fort.  He  was  much  liked  by.  his 
men,  who  received  him  quite  civilly,  but  told  him  they 
knew  that  their  regiment  had  joined  the  rebels  from 
Jullundur,  and  that  they  themselves  could  no  longer  obey 
his  orders.  Ricketts  thep  understood  that,  he  liad  but 
the  4th  Sikhs  and  a  small  party  of  troops  belonging  to 
the  Raja  of  Nabha  to  depend  upon.  There  were  only 
two  officers  with  the  4th  Sikhs  —  Captain  Rothney, 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Williams,  the  Adjutant. 
Taking  three  companies  of  the  regiment  under  Williams, 
and  two  guns  of  the  Nabha  Artillery,  one  dragged  by 
camels,  the  other  by  horses,  Ricketts  started  off  towards 
the  bridge  of  boats.  Galloping  on  alone,  he  found  that 
the  gap  in  the  bridge  made  by  Thornton  had  not  been 
repaired,  which  proved ,  that  the  rebels  had  not  crossed 
by  that  passage,  at  all  events.  He  widened  the  gap  by 
cutting  adrift  some  more  boats,  and  then  had  himself 
ferried  across  the  river,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact, 
state  of  affairs  at  Philour.  He  learnt  that  no  tidings 
had  been  received  of  any  British  troops  having  been  sent 
from  Jullundur  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers,  who,  having 
failed  to  get  across  the  bridge,  owing  to  Thornton’s  timely 
action,  had  gone  to  a  ferry  reported  to  be  three  miles  up 
the  river. 

Ricketts  recrossed  the  river  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
joined  Williams.  It  was  then  getting  dark,  but,  hoping 
they  might  still  be  in  time  to  check  the  rebels,  they  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  ferry,  which  proved  to  be  nearer 

10 
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have  afforded  considerable  help.  The  Europeans  from 
Jullundur  reached  Philour  before  dark  on  the  8th;  they 
'heard  the  firing  of  Ricketts’s  guns,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  officer  in  command  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  they  came  leisurely  on  to  Ludhiana  the  following- 
day. 

Having  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Ricketts’s 
story,  and  refreshed  the  inner  man,  I  resumed  my  journey, 
and  reached  Umballa  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  not 
sorry  to  get  under  shelter,  for  the  monsoon,  which  had 
been  threatening  for  some  days  past,  burst  with  great  fury 
as  I  was  leaving  Ludhiana. 

On  driving  to  the  dak-bungalow  I  found  it  crowded  with 
officers,  some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  there  for  days  for 
an  opportunity  to  go  on  to  Delhi :  they  laughed  at  me 
when  I  expressed  my  intention  of  proceeding  at  once,  and 
told  me  that  the  seats  on  the  mail-carts  had  to  be  engaged 
several  days  in  advance,  and  that  I  might  make  up  my 
mind  to  stay  where  I  was  for  some  time  to  come.  I  was 
not  at  all  prepared  for  this,  and  I  determined  to  get  on 
by  hook  or  by  crook ;  as  a  preliminary  measure,  I  made 
friends  vhh  the  postmaster,  from  whose  office  the  mail- 
carts  started.  From  him  I  learnt  that  my  only  chance  was 
to  cnli  upon  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  by  whose  orders 
(lie  seats  were  distributed.  I  took  tire  postmaster's  advice, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  Douglas  Forsyth,  who 
in  later  years  made  a  name  for  himself  by  his  energetic 
attempts  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  Yarkand 
and  Kashgar.  Forsyth  confirmed  what  1.  had  already 
heard,  but  told  me  that  an  extra  carl:  was  to  he  despatched 
that  night,  laden  with  small-arm  ammunition,  on  which  i 
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tion  we  settled  to  take  the  mail-cart  ponies  and  ride  on  to 
camp.  We  could  hear  the  boom  of  guns  at  intervals,  and 
as  we  neared  Delhi  we  came  across  several  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  these  bodies 
were  exactly  like  mummies;  there  was  nothing  disagree¬ 
able  about  them.  Why  this  should  have  been  the  case  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  often  wished  during  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  that  the  atmospheric  influences,  which,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  had  produced  this  effect,  could  assert  themselves 
more  frequently. 

We  stopped  for  a  short  time  to  look  at  the  position 
occupied  by  the  enemy  at  Badli-ki- Serai ;  but  none  of  us 
were  in  the  mood  to  enjoy  sight-seeing.  We  had  never 
been  to  Delhi  before,  and  had  but  the  vaguest  notion 
where  the  Bidge  (the  position  our  force  was  holding)  was, 
or  how  the  city  was  situated  with  regard  to  our  camp. 
The  sound  of  heavy  firing  became  louder  and  louder,  and 
.  we  knew  that  fighting  must  be  going  on.  The  driver  had 
solemnly  warned  us  of  the  risk  we  were  running  in  con¬ 
tinuing  our  journey,  and  when  we  came  to  the  point 
where  the  Grand  Trunk  Boacl  bifurcates,  one  branch  going- 
direct  to  the  city  and  the  other  through  the  cantonment, 
we  halted  for  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  which  we  should 
take.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  settled  to  follow  that  which 
led  to  the  cantonment,  and,  as  .it  was  then  getting  dark, 
we  pushed  on  as  fast  as  our  tired  ponies  could  go.  The 
relief  to  us  when  we  found  ourselves  safe  inside  our  own 
piquets  may  be  imagined.  My  father’s  old  staff-officer, 
Henry  Norman,  who  was  then  Assistant- Ad j utan t-  Gen oral 
at  Head-Quarters,  kindly  asked  me  to  share  his  tout  until 
I  could  make  other  arrangements.  He  had  no  bed  to 
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offer  me,  but  I  required  none,  as  I  was  thoroughly  tired 
out,  and  all  I  wanted  was  a  spot  on  which  to  throw  myself 
down.  A  good  night’s  rest  quite  set  me  up.  I  awoke 
early,  scarcely  able  to  believe  in  my  good  fortune.  'I  was 
actually  at  Delhi,  and  the  city  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  mutineers.  « 


[  I5I  ] 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  what  came  under  my 
own  observation  during  the  three  months  I  was  at  Delhi, 
I  will  relate  what  took  place  after  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
succeeded  General  Anson  in  command  on  the  26th  May, 
and  how  the  little  British  force  maintained  itself  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
that  memorable  siege. 

Barnard  had  served  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  the  Crimea, 
and  had  held  various  staff  appointments  in  England ;  but 
he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  India,  having  only  arrived  in 
the  country  a  few  weeks  before.  He  fully  realized  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  to  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
succeeded,  for  he  was  aware  how  unjustly  Anson  was  being 
judged  by  those  who,  knowing  nothing  of  war,  imagined  he 
could  have  started  to  attack  Delhi  with  scarcely  more  pre¬ 
paration  than  would  have  been  necessary  for  a  morning's 
parade.  The  officers  of  the  column  were  complete  strangers 
to  him,  and  he  to  them,  and  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the  Native  portion  of  his 
troops.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  an  anxious 
heart  that  he  took  over  the  command. 

One  of  Barnard’s  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  the  ira- 
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reliable  element  which  Anson  had  brought  away  from 
Uinballa.  The  Infantry  he  sent  to  Rohtuk,  where  it 
shortly  afterwards  mutinied,  and  the  Cavalry  to  Meerut. 
That  these  troops  should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
weapons  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Mutiny.  For  more 
than  two  months  their  insubordination  had  been  apparent,, 
incendiarism  had  occurred  which  had  been  clearly  traced 
to  them,  and  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  fire  at  then- 
officers ;  both  John  Lawrence  and  Robert  Montgomery  had 
pressed  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  advisability  of 
disarming  them  ;  but  General  Anson,  influenced  by  the 
regimental  officers,  who  could  not  believe  in  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  their  men,  had  not  grasped  the  necessity  for  this 
precautionary  measure.  The  European  soldiers  with  the 
column,  however,  did  not  conceal  their  mistrust  of  these 
sepoys,  and  Barnard  acted  wisely  in  sending  them  away ; 
but  it  v-as  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  been 
allowed  to  keep  their  arms. 

On  the  5th  June  Barnard  reached  Alipur,  within  ten 
miles  of  Delhi,  where  he  decided  to  aw-ait  the  arrival  of  • 
the  siege-train  and  the  troops  from  Meerut. 

The  Meerut  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Wilson,  had  started 
on  the  27th  May.  It  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the 
Carabineers,  Tombs’s*  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  Scott’s 
Field  Battery  and  two  18-pounder  guns,  a  v-ing  of  the  1st 
Battalion  60th  Rifles,  a  few  Native  Sappers  and  Miners,  and 
a  detachment  of  Irregular  Horse.  0 

Early  on  the  80th  the  Village  of  Ghazi-u-din-nagar  (now- 
known  as  Ghaziabad)  close  to  the  Hindun  river,  and  about 
eleven  miles  from  Delhi,  was  reached.  ’Thence  it  was 
*  The  late  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Tombs,  V-.C.,  K.C.B 
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intended  to  make  a  reconnaissance  towards  Delhi,  but 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  vedette  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  approaching  in  strength.  A  very  careless 
look-out  had  been  kept,  for  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
report  a  round  shot  came  tumbling  into  camp.  The  troops 
.fell  in  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  Artillery  came  into 
action.  The  Rifles  crossed  the  Hindun  suspension  bridge, 
and,  under  cover  of  our  .-guns,  attacked  the  enemy,  who 
were  strongly  posted  in  a  village.  From  this  position  they 
were  speedily  dislodged,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 
Seven  hundred  British  soldiers  defeated  seven  times  their 
number,  capturing  five  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  stores.  Our  loss  was  one  officer  and  ten  men 
killed,  and  one  officer  and  eighteen  men  wounded. 

The  following  day  (Sunday)  the  enemy  reappeared  about 
noon,  but  after  two  hours’  fighting  they  were  again  routed, 
and  on  our  troops  occupying;  their  position,  they  could  be 
seen  in  full  retreat  towards  Delhi.  The  rebels  succeeded 
in  taking  their  guns  with  them,  for  our  men,  ■  prostrated 
by  the  intense  heat  and  parched  with  thirst,  were  quite 
unable  to  pursue.  We  had  one  officer  and  eleven  men 
killed,  and  two  officers  and  ten  men  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  was  an  ensign  of  the  60th  Rifles,  a  boy  named 
Napier,  a  most  gallant  young  fellow,  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
who  had  won  the  love  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  his 
men.  He  was  hit  in  the  leg,  and  the  moment  lie  was 
brought  into  .camp  n  had  to  be  amputated.  When  the 
operation  was  over,  Napier  was  heard  to  murmur,  '  J.  shall 
never  lead  the  Rifles  again  i  I  shall  never  lead  the  Rifles 
again!’  Iiis  wound  he  thought  little  of.  What  grieved 
him  was  the  idea  of  having  to  give  up  his  career  as  a 


at  Bignput  u.l  .  dh’u1  u  >  o  1 
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to  be  done,  but  they  were  the  best  pr  >.  !n .•  'do.  Ooorge 
Campbell,  in  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  my  Indian  Career,'  thus 
describes  the  siege-train  as  h-  -m  n  tough 

Ivurnal :  ‘I  could  nor  help  rhik-jn-;  i b-'~  r  u  a  vary 
trumpery  affair  with  which  to  "i  11,  ,  .  meat 

fortified  city and  he  expressed  his  '  strong;  Pejhf  that  Delhi 
would  never  be  taken  by  that  battery.' 

Barnard  heard  that  the  enemy  intended  to  oppose  his 
march  to  Delhi,  and.  in  order  to  ascertain  their  exact 
position  he  sent  Lieutenant  Hodson  (who  had  previously 
done  good  service  for  the  Commander-iii-Chief  by  opening 

'  Tlle  Chaplain’s  Narrative  of  the  siege  nf  Delhi, 

t  Now  the.  1st  Battalion,  2nd  Gnrlrhew 
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communication  with  Meerut)  to  reconnoitre  the  road. 
Hodson  reported  that  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Badli- 
ki- Serai,  a  little  more  than  halfway  between  Alipur  and 
Delhi.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  an  advance  at 
midnight  on  the  7th  June. 

When  it  became  known  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  there 
was  great  enthusiasm  amongst  the  troops,  who  were  burning 
to  avenge  the  massacres  nf  Meerut  and  Delhi.  The  sick 
in  hospital  declared  they  would  remain  there  no  longer, 
and  many,  quite  unfit  to  walk,  insisted  on  accompanying 
the  attacking  column,  imploring  their  comrades  not  to 
mention  that  -  they  were  ill,  for  fear  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  fight.* 

The  mutineers  had  selected  an  admirable  position  on 
both  sides  of  the  main  road.  To  their  right  was  a  serai 
and  a  walled  village  capable  of  holding  large  numbers  of 
Infantry,  and  protected  by  an  impassable  swamp.  To  their 
left,  on  some  rising  ground,  a  sand-bag  battery  for  four  heavy 
guns  and  an  8-inch  mortar  had  been  constructed.  On 
both  sides  the  ground  was  swampy  and  intersected  by 
wm  er-cuts,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  enemy’s  left,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  road,  ran  the  Western  Jumna  Canal. 

At  die  hour  named,  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,!  commanding 
the  (  Lvalry,  started  with  ten  Horse  Artillery  guns,  three 
squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  fifty  Jhiud  horsemen 
under  Lieutenant  Hodson,  with  the  object  of  turning  the 
enemy’s  left  flank.  Shortly  afterwards  the  main  body 
marched  along  the  road  until  the  lights  in  the  enemy's 
camp  became  visible.  Colonel  Showers,  who  had  succeeded 

*  ‘  Siege  of  Delhi ;  by  an  Officer  who  served  there.’ 
f  The  late  General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B. 
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the  rebels  might  rally,  and  occupy  another  strong  posi¬ 
tion. 

From  the  cross-roads  just  beyond  Badli-ki- Serai  could 
be  seen  the  Bidge  on  which  the  British  force  was  to.  hold 
its  own  for  more  than  three  months  during  the  heat 
of  an  Indian  summer,  and  under  the  rain  of  an  Indian 
monsoon.  At  this  point  two  columns  were  formed, 
Barnard  taking  commancLof  the  one,  which  proceeded  to 
the  left  towards  the  cantonment,  and  Wilson  of  the  other, 
which  moved  along  the  city  road.  Wilson’s  column  fought 
its  way  through  gardens  and  enclosures  until  it  reached 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Bidge.  Barnard,  as  he  came 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns,  made  a  flank  movement 
to  the  left,  and  then,  wheeling  to  his  .right,  swept  along  the 
Bidge  from  the  Flagstaff  Tower  to  Hindu  Bao’s  house,  where 
the  two  columns  united,  the  rebels  flying  before  them. 

Barnard  had  achieved  a  great  success  and  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  loss,  considering  the  formidable  position 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  their  great  strength  in  Artillery, 
and  their  superiority  in  numbers. 

Our  casualties  were  51  killed  and  131  wounded. 
Among  the  former  was  Colonel  Chester,  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army.  Of  the  troops  opposed  to  us  it  was 
reckoned  that  1,000  never  returned  to  Delhi ;  thirteen 
guns  were  captured,  two  of  them  being  24-pounders. 

I  have  frequently  wandered  over  the  Bidge  since  1857, 
and  thought  how  wonderfully  we  were  aided  by  finding 
a  ready-made  position — not  only  a  coign  of  vantage  for 
attack,  but  a  rampart  of  defence,  as  Forrest*  describes  it. 
This  Bidge,  rising  sixty  feet  above  the  city,  covered  the 
-k  t  The  Indian  Mutiny,’  by  George  W.  Forrest. 
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moment  they  themselves  might  expect  to  be  attacked.  The 
tower  was  150  feet  high,  with  a  low  parapet  running  round 
the  top,  approached,  by  a  narrow  winding  staircase.  Here 
the  men  of  the  party  proposed  to  await  the  attack.  The 
ladies,  who  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  presence 
of  mind,  were,  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  few 
European  non-commissioned  officers,  placed  for  their 
greater  safety  on  the  stairs,  where  .  they  were  all  but 
suffocated  by  the  stifling  heat  in  such  a  confined  space. 
The  little  party  on  the  roof  consisted  of  some  twenty 
British  officers,  the  same  number  of  half-caste  buglers 
and  drummers,  and  half  a  dozen  European  soldiers.  Not 
a  drop  of  water,  not  a  particle  of  food,  was  to  be  had. 
No  help  appeared  to  be  coming  from  Meerut,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  which  place  many  a  longing  and  expectant  glance 
had  been  cast  during  the  anxious  hours  of  that  miserable 
11th  May.  Constant  and  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  the  Cavalry  were  reported  to  be 
advancing  on  the  cantonment. 

Before  evening  the  weary  watchers  realized  that  their 
position  eras  untenable,  and  that  their  only  possible  chance 
of  escaping  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  officers  within 
the  city  (whose  dead  bodies  had  been  inhumanly  sent  in  a 
cart  to  the  Tower),  lay  in  flight.  Shortly  before  dark  the 
move  was  made,  the  women  and  children  were  crowded 
into  the  few  vehicles  available,  and  accompanied  by  the 
men,  some  on  foot  and  some  on  horseback,  they  got  away 
by  the  road  leading  towards  Umballa.  They  were  only  just 
in  time,  for  before  the  last  of  the  party  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  cantonment,  crowds  of  Natives  poured  into  it,  binn¬ 
ing,  plundering,  and  destroying  everything  they  could  find. 
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Amongst  the  fugitives  from  Delhi  was  .Captain  Tytler,  of 
the  38th  Native  Infantry,  who,  after  a  variety  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  reached  Umballa  safely  with  his  wife  and  children. 
When  Anson’s  force  was  being  formed  for  the  advance  on 
Delhi,  Tytler  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  treasure 
chest,  and  through  some  unaccountable  negligence  Mrs. 
Tytler  was  allowed  to  accompany  him.  I  believe  that,* 
when  Mrs.  Tytler’ s  presence  became  known  to  the 
authorities,  she  would  have  been  sent  out  of  camp  to 
some  safe  place,  but  at  that  time  she  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
to  travel,  and  on  the  21st  June,  a  few  days  after  the  force 
took  up  its.  position  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  waggon  in  which  she  was  accommo¬ 
dated.  The  infant,  who  was  christened  Stanleys  Delhi 
Force,  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  soldiery 
with  quite  a  superstitious  feeling,  for  the  father  tells  us 
that  soon  after  its  birth  he  overheard  a  soldier  say :  ‘  Now 
we  shall  get  our  reinforcements  ;  this  camp  was  formed  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  innocents,  and  the  first  reinforcement 
sent  to  us  is  a  new-born  infant.’  Reinforcements  did 
actually  arrive  the  next  day. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  June  that  the  British 
force  was  placed  in  position  on  the  Ridge.  The  main 
piquet  was  established  at  Hindu  Rao’s  house,  a  large  stone 
building,  in  former  days  the  country  residence  of  some 
Mahratta  Chief.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
further  to  the  left  was  the  observatory,  near  which  our 
heavy  gun  battery  was  erected.  Beyond  the  observatory 
was  an  old  Path  an  mosque,  in  which  was  placed  an 
Infantry  piquet  with  two  field-guns.  Still  further  to 
the  left  came  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  held  by  a  party  of 
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Infantry  with ,  two  more  field-guns.  At  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Ridge,  overlooking  the  trunk  road,  there  was  a 
strong  piquet  with  a  heavy  battery. 

This  was  the  weak  point  of  our  defence.  To  the  right, 
and  somewhat  to  the  rear,  was  the  suburb  of  Sabzi  Mandi 
(vegetable  market),  a  succession  of  houses  and  walled 
gardens,  from  which  the  rebels  constantly  threatened  our 
flank.  To  protect  this  part^of  the  position  as  much  as 
possible,  a  battery  of  three  18-pounders  and  an  Infantry 
piquet  was  placed  on  what  was  known  as  the  General’s 
Mound,  with  a  Cavalry  piquet  and  two  Horse  Artillery  guns 
immediately  below.  In  front  of  the  Ridge  the  ground 
was  covered  with  old  buildings,  enclosures,  and  clumps  of 
trees,  which  afforded  only  too  perfect  shelter  to  the  enemy 
when  making  their  sorties. 

As  described  by  the  Commanding  Engineer,  ‘  the 
eastern  face  of  Delhi  rests  on  the  Jumna,  and  at  the 
season  of  the  year  during  which  our  operations  were 
carried  on,  the  stream  may  be  described  as  washing  the 
face  of  the  walls.  The  river  front  was  therefore  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  besieging  force,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
mutineers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  could  communi¬ 
cate  freely  across  the  river  by  means  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
and  ferries.  This  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  invest 
Delhi,  even  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
for  the  purpose.  We  were  only  able,  indeed,  to  direct 
our  attack  against  a  small  portion  of  the  city  wall,  while 
throughout  the  siege  the  enemy  could  freely  communicate 
with,  and  procure  supplies  from,  the  surrounding  country. 

‘  On  the  river  front  the  defences  consisted  of  an  irregular 
wall  with  occasional  bastions  and  towers,  and  about  one 
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liulf  of  the  length  of  tins  face  was  occupied  by  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Delhi  and  its  outwork,  the  old  Moghul  fort  of 
Selim, garb. 

<  The  remaining  defences  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
bastioned  fronts,  the  connecting  curtains  being  very  long, 
and  the  outworks  limited  to  one  crown-work  at  the  Ajmir 
"ate,  and  Martello  towers,  mounting  a  single  gun,  at  the 
points  where  additional  flanking  fire  to  that  given  by  the 
bastions  themselves  was  required.’* 

The  above  description  w  ill  give  some  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  great  city  which  the  British  force  had  come  to 
capture.  For  more  than  two  months,  however,  our  energies 
were  devoted  not  to  capturing  the  city,  but  to  defending 
ourselves,  having  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  our 
communication  with  the  Punjab,  and  to  repel  the  enemy's 
almost  daily  sorties. 

The  defences  of  Delhi,  which  remain  almost  unaltered 
up  to  the  present  day,  were  modernized  forms  of  the 
ancient  works  that  existed  when  the  city  fell  before  Lord 
Lake’s  army  in  1808.  These  works  had  been  strengthened 

*  The  bastions  were  small,  each  mounting  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pieces  of  Artillery ;  they  were  provided  with  masonry  parapets  about 
12  feet  in  thickness,  and  were  about  16  feet  high.  The  curtain  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  simple  masonry  wall  or  rampart  16  feet  in  height,  11  feet 
thick  at  top,  and  11  or  15  feet  at  bottom.  This  main  wall  carried  a 
parapet  loopholed  for  musketry  8  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in  thickness. 
The  whole  of  the  land  front  was  covered  by  a  faussebraye  of  varying 
thickness,  ranging  from  16  to  30  feet,  and  having  a  vertical  scarp  wall 
8  feet  high :  exterior  to  this  was  a  dry  ditch  about  25  feet  in  width. 
The  counterscarp  was  simply  an  earthen  slope,  easy  to  descend.  The 
glacis  was  very  narrow,  extending  only  50  or  60  yards  from  the 
counterscarp,  and  covering  barely  one-half  of  the  walls  from  the 
besiegers’  view.  These  walls  were  about  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
and  included  an  area  of  about  three  square  miles  (see  Colonel  Baird- 
Smith's  report,  dated  September  17,  1857). 
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and  improved  some  years  before  the  Mutiny  'by  Lieutenant 
Robert  Napier.*  How  thoroughly  and  effectually  that 
talented  and  distinguished  Engineer  performed  the  duty 
entrusted  to  him,  we  who  had  to  attack  Delhi  could 
testify  to  our  cost. 

•Barnard  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  rebels,  who,  the  very  afternoon  on  which  he  occupied 
the  Eidge,  attacked  Hindu  Rao’s  house,  where  the  Sirmur 
battalion,  two  companies  of  the  60th  Rifles,  and  two  of 
Scott’s  guns  had  been  placed.  The  enemy  were  driven  off 
before  dark.  The  following  day  they  began  to  cannonade 
from  the  city  walls,  and  in  the  afternoon  repeated  their 
attack. 

That  same  morning  a  welcome  reinforcement  reached 
camp,  the  famous  Corps  of  Guides  having  arrived  as  fresh 
as  if  they  had  returned  from  an  ordinary  field  day,  instead 
of  having  come  off  a  march  of  nearly  600  miles,  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  twenty-two  days, 
at  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year.  The  General, 
having  inspected  them,  said  a  few  words  of  encouragement 
to  the  men,  who  begged  their  gallant  Commandant,  to  say 
how  proud  they  were  to  belong  to  the  Delhi  Force.  Their 
usefulness  was  proved  that  same  afternoon,  when,  in 
support  of  the  piquets,  they  engaged  the  enemy  in  a  hand- 
to-hand  contest,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  city. 

It  was  close  up  to  the  Avails  that  Quin  tin  Battye,  the 
dashing  Commander  of  the  Guides  Cavalry,  received  his 
mortal  wound.  He  was  the  brightest  and  cheeriest  of  com¬ 
panions,  and  although  only  a  subaltern  of  eight  years’ 
sendee,  he  was  a  great  loss.  I  spent  a  few  hours  with 
*  The  late  Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magda, la,  G.O.B.,  K.C.K.I. 
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him  em  my  way  to  Dell)),  and  I  remember  how  his  hand-  *: 
some  face  glowed  when  he  talked  of  the  opportunities  for 
distinguishing  themselves  in  store  for  the  Guides.  Proud  - 
of  his  regiment,  and  beloved  by  his  men,  who,  grand 
fellows  themselves,  were  captivated  by  his  many  soldierly 
qualities,  he  had  every  prospect  before  him  of  a  splendid  ‘ 
career,  but  he  was  destined  to  fall  in  his  first  fight.  He  : 
was  curiously  fond  of  quotations,  and  the  last  words  he 
uttered  were  ‘  Ditlce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrid  mori.’  ^ 

While  our  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery  were  busily  -■ 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  the  few  heavy  guns  we  had  were 
put  in  position  on  the  Bidge.  Great  things  were  hoped 
from  them,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  not 
powerful  enough  to  silence  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  that  our 
small  supply  of  ammunition  was  being  rapidly  expended.* 
The  rebels’  guns  w;ere  superior  in  number  and  some  in 
calibre  to  ours,  and  were  well  served  by  the  Native  Artillery¬ 
men  whom  we  had  been  at  such  pains  to  teach.  Barnard 
discovered,  too,  that  his  deficiencies  in  men  and  materiel  ■ 
prevented  regular  approaches  being  made.  There  were 
only  150  Native  Sappers  and  Miners  with  our  force,  and 
Infantry  could  not  be  spared  for  working  parties. 

On  the  10th  June  another  determined  attack  was  made 
on  Hindu  Eao's  house,  wdiicli  was  repulsed  by  the  Sirmur 
battalion  of  Gurkhas  under  its  distinguished  Commandant,  • 
Major  Eeid.  l  The  mutineers  quite  hoped  that  the  Gurkhas 
would  join  them,  and  as  they  were  advancing  they  called 

*  So  badly  off  were  we  for  ammunition  for  the  heavy  guns  at  this 
time,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  shot  fired  at  us  by  the 
enemy,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  every  24-pounder  shot  brought 
into  the  Artillery  Park. 

f  Now  General  Sir  Charles  Reid,  G.C.B. 
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out:  ‘We  are  not  firing;  we  want  to  speak  to  you;  we 
want  you  to  join  us.’  The  little  Gurkhas  replied,  ‘  Oh 
yes ;  we  are  coming,’  on  which  they  advanced  to  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  rebels,  and,  firing  a  well-directed 
volley,  killed  nearly  thirty  of  them. 

The  next  day  the  insurgents  made  a  third  attack,  and 
were  again  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  They  knew 
that  Hindu  Eao’s  house  was  the  key  of  our  position, 
and  throughout  the  siege  they  made  the  most  desperate 
attempts  to  capture  it.  But  Barnard  had  entrusted  this 
post  of  clanger  to  the  Gurkhas,  and  all  efforts  to  dislodge 
them  were  unavailing.  At  first  Beid  had  at  his  command 
only  his  own  battalion  and  two  companies  of  the  60th 
Rifles ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Guides  their  Infantry  were- 
also  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  whenever  he  sounded  the 
alarm  he  was  reinforced  by  two  more  companies  of  the 
60th.  Hindu  Eao’s  house  was  'within  easy  range  of  nearly 
all  the  enemy’s  heavy  guns,  and  was  riddled  through  and 
through  with  shot  and  shell.  Eeicl  never  quitted  the 
Ridge  save  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  never  once  visited 
the  camp  until  carried  into  it  severely  wounded  on  the  day 
of  the  final  assault.  Hindu  Bao’s  house  was  the  little 
Gurkhas’  hospital  as  well  as  their  barrack,  for  their  sick  and 
wounded  begged  to  be  left  with  their  comrades  instead  >n 
being  taken  to  camp.® 

Failing  in  their  attempts  on  the  centre  of  the  posninn. 
the  mutineers  soon  after  daylight  on  the  1‘ith.  having  con¬ 
cealed  themselves  in  the  ravines  adjoining  Meica.1 1'e  Mouse, 
attacked  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  the.  piquet  of  which  was  eom- 

of  Delhi,’  two  interesting  aceormls  from  winch  i  sh.-ili  oileii  gumr. 
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Our  resources  in  siege  guns  and  ammunition  -were  so 
limited,  daily  sorties,  disease,  and  heat  were  making  such 
ravages  amongst  our  small  force,  there  was  so  little  hope  of 
receiving  any  considerable  reinforcements,  and  it  appeared 
to  he  oi  such  paramount  importance  to  capture  Delhi  with¬ 
out  further  delay,  that  Barnard  agreed  to  a  proposal  for 
taking  it  by  a  amp  dc  main. 

The  particular  details  of ''the  project  and  disposition  of 
the  troops  were  worked  out  by  three  young  officers  of 
Engineers,  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  General,  and 
were  kept  a  profound  secret;  even  the  Commanding 
Engineer  was  not  made  acquainted  with  them.  Secrecy 
was,  of  course,  of  vital  importance,  but  that  the  officers 
who  ought  to  have  been  chiefly  concerned  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  scheme,  shows  there  was  little  of  that 
confidence  so  essential  to  success  existing  between  the 
Commander  and  those  who  were  in  the  position  of  his 
principal  advisers.  Practically  the  whole  force  was  to  be 
engaged,  divided  into  three  columns — one  to  enter  by  the 
Kashmir  gate,  the  second  by  the  Lahore  gate,  and  the 
third  was  to  attempt  an  escalade.  The  three  columns, 
if  they  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance,  were  to  work 
their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  there  unite. 

It  was  intended  that  these  columns  should  prove  off  from 
camp  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  walls  just  before  daybreak ; 
accordingly,  .at  one  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
June  the  troops  were  suddenly  paraded  and  ammunition 
served  out,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  Commanders  of 
the  three  columns  and  the  staff  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  General’s  intentions.  It  so  happened  that  the  75tli 
Foot,  which  had  followed  the  enemy  into  the  grounds  to 
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Metcalfe  J ) ousts  after  the  repulse  on  the  Flagstaff  Tower  the  r'1 
previous  morning,  had  through  some  oversight  never  been  i 
recalled  ;  their  absence  was  only  discovered  when  the  order  1 
was  given  for  the  regiment  to  turn  out,  and  a  considerable  ■ 
time  was  wasted  in  sending  for  it  and  bringing  it  back  to 
camp.  Day  was  breaking  when  this  regiment  received  its  ^ 
ammunition,  and  all  hope  of  an  unperceived  advance  to  J- 
the  walls  had  to  be  given  up.  The  troops  were  therefore  ■ ; 
dismissed,  and  allowed  to  turn  in,  having  been  uselessly  ; 

disturbed  from  their  much-needed  rest. 

The  failure  to  give  effect  to  the  young  Engineer  officers’ 
plan  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  merciful  dispensation  .of 
Providence,  which  saved  us  from  what  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  an  irreparable  disaster.  When  we 
think  of  the  hard  fighting  encountered  when,  the  assault 
did  take  place  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances, 
and  how  the  columns  at  the  end  of  that  day  were  only  just 
able  to  get  inside  the  city,  those  who  had  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  siege  can  judge  what  chance  there  would  have 
been  of  these  smaller  columns  accomplishing  their  object, 
even  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 

The  13th  and  14th  passed  in  comparative  quiet :  but 
early  on  the  15th  a  strong  force  advanced  from  Delhi 
against  the  Metcalfe  House  piquet,  with  the  object  of 
turning  our  left  flank,  but  it  was  driven  back  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss. 

On  the  17  tlr  we  were  attacked  from  almost  every  direction 
— a  manoeuvre  intended  to  prevent  our  observing  a  battery 
which  was  being  constructed  close  to  an  Idgah,’*  situated 
on  a  hill  to  our  right,  from  which  to  enfilade  our  position 
*  A  Mahomedan  place  of  worship  and  sacrifice.' 
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on  the  Ridge.  As  it  was  verty  important  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  this  battery,  Barnard  ordered  it  to  be  attacked 
by  two  small  columns,  one  commanded  by  Tombs,  of  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  the  other  by  Reid.  Tombs,  with 
400  of  the  60th  Rifles  and  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  30  of 
the  Guides  Cavalry,  20  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  his  own 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  .moved  towards  the  enemy’s  left, 
Avhile  Reid,  with  four  companies  of  the  60th  and  some 
of  his  own  Gurkhas,  advanced  through  Risen ganj  against 
their  right.  Tombs  drove  the  rebels  through  a  succession 
of  gardens  till  they  reached  the  Idgali,  where  they  made 
an  obstinate  but  unavailing  resistance.  The  gates  of  the 
mosque  were  blown  open,  and  thirty-nine  of  its  defenders 
were  killed.  Tombs  himself  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
had  two  horses  killed,  making  five  which  had  been  shot 
under  this  gallant  soldier  since  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign.  Reid’s  attack  was  equally  successful.  He  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  battery,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on 
the  enemy. 

The  next  day  but  one  the  rebels  issued  from  the  city 
in  great  force,  and  threatened  nearly  every  part  of  our 
position.  The  fighting  was  severe  throughout  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  piquets  having  again  and  again  to  be  reinforced. 
Towards  evening,  while  nearly  all  the  Infantry  were  thus 
engaged,  a  large  party  of  the  insurgents,  passing  unper- 
ceived  through  the  suburbs  and  gardens  on  our  right, 
reappeared  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  our  rear.  Very  few 
troops  were  left  in  camp,  and  all  Hope  Grant,  who  was 
in  command  at  the  time,  could  colled,  was  four  or  five 
squadrons  of  Cavalry  and  twelve  guns.  He  found  the 
enemy  in'  a  strong  position,  against  which  Ins  light  guns 
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camp.  The  enemy  had  been  frustrated  in  their  attempt 
to  force  our  rear,  but  they  had  not  been  driven  back ;  we 
had,  indeed,  been  only  just  able  to  hold  our  own.  The 
result  of  the  day  added  considerably  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
Commander.  He  saw  that  the  rebels  had  discovered  our 
weak  point,  and  that  if  they  managed  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  our  rear,  our  communication  with  the  Punjab 
would  be  cut  off,  our  small  force  would  be  invested,  and 
without  supplies  and  reinforcements  it  would  be  impossible 
to  maintain  our  position  against  the  daily  increasing 
strength  of  the  insurgents.  Great  was  the  despondency 
in  camp  when  the  result  of  the  day’s  fighting  was  knoyn ; 
but  the  fine  spirit  which  animated  the  force  throughout  the 
siege  soon  asserted  itself,  and  our  men  cheerfully  looked 
forward  to  the  next  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

At  daybreak  Grant  was  again  upon  the  ground,  but 
found  it  abandoned.  Many  dead  men  and  horses  were 
lying  about,  and  a  9-pounder  gun,  left  by  the  enemy,  was 
brought  into  camp. 

The  troops  had  scarcely  got  back,  hoping  for  a  little 
rest,  when  the  enemy  again  resumed  their  attack  on  the 
rear,  and  opened  fire  at  so  short  a  distance  that  their  shot 
came  right  through  the  camp.  But  on  this  occasion  they 
made  no  stand,  and  retreated  as  soon  as  our  troops  showed 
themselves. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  position  in  rear  a  battery  of 
two  18-pounders  was  constructed,  supported  by  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  piquets,  and  most  of  the  bridges  over  the 
drain  from  the  Najafgarh./7«7  were  destroyed. 

For  two  days  after  the  events  1  have  just  described  the 
bard-worked  little  body  of  troops  had  comparative  rest,  but 
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position  were  quite  unable  to  silence.  The  rebel  Infantry 
occupied  Kishenganj  and  Sabzi  Mandi  in  force,  and 
threatened  to  advance  on  the  Mound  battery,  while  a 
constant  musketry  fire  was  maintained  upon  the  Eidge. 
Eeid  reported  that  the  mutineers  made  a  desperate  attack 
at  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  that  no  men  could  have 
fought  better  ;  they  charged  the  Rifles,  the  Guides,  and  the 
Gurkhas  again  and  again.  The  cannonade  raged  fast  and 
furious,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  day  must 
be  lost.  Thousands  were  brought  against  a  mere  handful 
of  men ;  but  Eeid  knew  the  importance  of  his  position,  and 
was  determined  at  all  hazards  to  hold  it  until  reinforce¬ 
ments  arrived.* 

The  mutineers  were' checked,  but  not  driven  off.  The 
first  attempt  from  the  Mound  battery  failed  to  repulse 
them,  and  Colonel  Welchman,  who  was  in  command, 
was  dangerously  wounded.  Every  available  man  in  camp 
had  been  engaged,  and  as  a  last  resource  the  2nd 
Fusiliers  and  the  4th  Sikhs,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Ehai,  were  sent  to  the  front.  Showers  was  placed 
in  command,  and  shortly  before  the  day  closed  he 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire.  So  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Plassy  saw  us,  though  hardly  pressed,  un¬ 
defeated,  and  the  enemy’s  hopes  unfulfilled.  They  lost 
over  1,000  men.  Our  casualties  were  1  officer  and  08  men 
killed,  and  3  officers  and  118  men  wounded.  The  heat  all 
the  while  was  terrific,  and  several  of  our  men  were  knocked 
over  by  the  sun. 

The  lesson  taught  us  by  this  severe  fighting  was  the 
importance  of  occupying  the.  Sabzi  Mandi,  and  tints  pre- 
*  Reid's  own  report. 
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CHAPTER  XI Y. 

I  will  now  continue  my  story  from  the  29th  .June,  the 
morning  after  my  arrival  in  camp,  when  I  awoke  full  of 
excitement,  and  so  eager  to  hear  all  my  old  friend  Norman 
could  tell  me,  that  I  am  afraid  he  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  bored  with  my  questions. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  pleasure  at  finding 
myself  a  member  of  a  force  which  had  already  gained  im¬ 
perishable  fame.  I  longed  to  meet  and  know  the  men 
whose  names  were  in  everyone’s  mouth.  The  hero  of  the, 
day  was  Harry  Tombs,  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  an 
unusually  handsome  man  and  a  thorough  soldier.  His 
gallantry  in  the  attack  on  the  Idgah,  and  wherever  he  had 
been  engaged,  was  tire  general  talk  of  the  camp.  I  had 
always  heard  of  Tombs  as  one  of  the  best  officers  in  tie 
regiment,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  respectful  admiration 
that  I  made  his  acquaintance  a  few  days  later. 

Jemmy  Hills,®  one  of  the  subalterns  in  Tombs's  troop, 
was  an  old  Addiscombe  friend  of  mine :  he  delighted  in 
talking  of  his  Commander,  in  dilating  on  Ins  merits  ns  a. 
soldier  and  his  skill  in  Landline,  each  arm  of  the  service. 
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raised  of  appointing  an  officer  to  help  the  Assistant- 
Adjutant- General  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  who  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  on  the  daily  increasing  work  single-handed, 
and  that  Chamberlain  had  thought  of  me  for  this  post. 
Had  Chamberlain’s  wish  been  carried  out  my  career  might 
have  been  quite  changed,  but  while  he  was  discussing  the 
question  with  Sir  Henry  Barnard.  Donald  Stewart  unex¬ 
pectedly  arrived  in  camp. 

I  was  waiting  outside  Sir  Henry  Barnard’s  tent,  anxious 
to  hear  what  decision  had  been  come  to,  when  two  men 
rode  up,  both  looking  greatly  fatigued  and  half  starved ; 
one  of  them  being  Stewart.  He  told  me  they  had  had  a 
most  adventurous  ride;  but  before  waiting  to  hear  his 
.  story,*  I  asked  Norman  to  suggest  Stewart  for  the  new 
appointment — a  case  of  one  word  for  Stewart  and  two  for 
myself,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  had  set  my  heart  on  returning 
to  the  Quartermaster-General’s  department.  And  so  it  was 
settled,  to  our  mutual  satisfaction,  Stewart  becoming  the 
D.A.A.G.  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  and  I  the  D.A.Q.M.G, 
with  the  Artillery. 

*  The  account  of  this  adventurous  ride  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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Tti\t  in  wide1  i  V  i  i  1  <‘i<j  ■  ovihon  at 

the  time  f  johu-r!  (he  i >.,)!, i  Kiel:  i-Vm.  I  might,  I  think, 
quote  wi’li  wlvi  ia  1  i  a  i  1  '  i  ut*  very  clay 

ot  v  jihm!  I  a  S  v  ,1  -  i  i  'in  hamence, 

in  which  he  describes  the  •  ciidicnhles  of  the  situation, 
hitherto  met  by  the  troops  with  the  most  determined 
courage  and  endurance,  but  to  which  no  end  could  be 
seen-  When  he  took  over  the  command.  ho  wrote,  lie  was 
expected  to  be  able  to  silence  at  once  the  tire  from  the 
Mori  end  Kashmir  bastions,  and  then  to  bring  his  heavy 
guns  into  play  on  the  walls  and  open  a  wav  into  the  city, 
after  which,  it  was  supposed,  all  would  be  plain  sailing. 
■But  this  programme,  so  plausible  in  ihoory,  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  put  into  practice.  In  spite  oE  every  effort 
on  our  part,  not  a  single  one  of  the.  enemy's  guns  was 
silenced  ;  they  had  four  to  our  one,  while  the  distance 
from  the  Ridge  to  the  city  walls  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
our  comparatively  light  guns  making  any  impression  on 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  construct  batteries  nearer  to  the  city,  hut 
before  these  could  be  begun,  entrenching  tools,  sandbags, 

"  See  Kaye's  ‘  History  of  the  Indian.  Mutiny.’ 
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and  other  necessary  materials,  of  which  the  Engineers 
were  almost  entirely  destitute,  had  to  be  collected.  The 
troops  were  being  worn  out  by  constant  sanguinary  com¬ 
bats,  and  the  attacks  to  which  thej7  were  exposed  required 
every  soul  in  camp  to  repel  them.  It  was  never  certain 
where  the  enemy  intended  to  strike,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  most  constant  vigilance  that  their  intentions  could  be 
ascertained,  and  the  men  were  being  incessantly  withdrawn 
during  the  scorching  heat  of  the  day  from  one  place  to 
another.  General  Barnard  concluded  as  follows :  ‘  You 
may  ask  why  we  engage  in  these  constant  combats.  The 
reason  simply  is  that  when  attacked  we  must  defend 
ourselves,  and  that  to  secure  our  camp,  our  hospitals, 
our  stores,  etc.,  every  living  being  has  to  be  employed. 
The  whole  thing  is  too  gigantic  for  the  force  brought 
against  it.’ 

Soon  after  Barnard  wrote  these  lines  reinforcements 
began  to  arrive,  and  our  position  was  gradually  improved. 
By  the  3rd  July  the  following  troops  had  reached  Delhi : 
four  Horse  Artillery  guns  (two  British  and  two  Native),  a 
detachment  of  European  Foot  Artillery,  the  Head-Quarters 
of  her  Majesty’s  8th  and  61st  Foot,  one  squadron  of  the 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  and  some 
newly-raised  Sikh  Sappers  and  Artillery.  The  strength  of 
the  force  was  thus  increased  to  nearly  6,600  men  of  all 
arms.  The  enemy’s  reinforcements,  however,  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  ours — mutineers  from  Jullundur, 
Nasirabad,  Nimach,  Kotah,  Gwalior,  Jhansi,  and  Bohil- 
kand  arrived  about  this  time.  Those  from  Bohilkand 
crossed  by  the  bridge  of  boats  and  entered  the  city  by 
the  Calcutta  gate;  we  could  distinctly  see  them  from  the 
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llidge,  marching  in  perfect  formation,  with  their  bands  ’ 
playing  and  colours  flying.  Indeed,  throughout  the  siege 
the  enemy’s  numbers  were  constantly  being  increased,  i 
while  they  had  a  practically  unlimited  number  of  guns, 
and  the  well-stocked  magazine  furnished  them  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  ammunition.  $ 

I  found  myself  under  fire  for  the  first  time  on  the  30th 
June,  when  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Sabzi  Mandi- piquet 
and  Hindu  Eao’s  house.  Eight  of  our  men  were  killed 
and  thirty  wounded;  amongst  the  latter0 were  Yorke  and  . 
Packs,  both  attached  to  the  4th  Sikhs.  It  appeared  certain 
that  these  two  officers  were  wounded  by  the  Hindustanis  of 
their  own  regiment ;  Packe,  who  was  shot  through  the. 
ankle,  being  so  close  up  to  the  breastwork  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  bullet  which  hit  him  to  have  come 
from  the  front.  Consequently  all  the  Hindustanis  in  the 
4tli  Sikhs  were  disarmed  and  turned  out  of  camp,  as  it 
was  manifestly  undesirable  to  have  any  but  the  most  loyal 
soldiers  in  our  ranks. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  ordered  to 
accompany  a  column  under  Brigadier  Showers,  sent  on 
reconnoitring  duty  towards  the  Idgah,  where  we  heard  that  ■ , 
the  enemy  were  again  constructing  a  battery.  It  had ; 
not  been  commenced,  but  the  intention  to  build  one  was*,  f 
evident,  for  we  found  a  number  of  entrenching  tools,  and 
a  quantity  of  sandbags. 

The  question  of  attempting  to  take  the  city  by  a  coup  de 
main  was  now  again  discussed.  It  was  urged  that  our 
numbers,  already  small,  were  being  daily  reduced  by 
casualties  and  sickness  ;  that  the  want  of  proper  equipment 
rendered  it  impossible  to  undertake  regular  siege  operations ; 
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and  that  a  rising  in  the  Punjab  was  imminent.  The  chances 
of  success  were  certainly  more  favourable  than  they  were 
on  the  13th  June.  The  force  to  be  employed  was  stronger  ; 
everyone  concerned — the  staff,  commanders,  and  troops — 
were  fully  apprised  of  what  was  intended,  and  of  the  part 
they  would  have  to  play ;  above  all,  the  details'  of  the 
scheme,  which  was  drawn  up  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  former  one,  were  carefully  worked  out  by  Lieutenant 
Alex.  Taylor,*  who  had  recently  come  into  camp,  and  was 
.  acting  temporarily  as  Commanding  Engineer. 

Of  the  supreme  importance  of  regaining  possession  of 
Delhi  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  nevertheless 
:  the  undertaking  would,  at  that  time,  have  been  a  most 
desperate  one,  and  only  to  be  justified  bj'  the  critical 
position  in  which  we  were  placed.  In  spite  of  the  late 
reinforcements,  we  were  a  mere  handful  compared  with 
the  thousands  within  the  walls.  Success,  therefore,  de¬ 
pended  on  the  completeness  of  the  surprise ;  and,  as 
we  could  make  no  movement  without  its  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  enemy,  surprise  was  impossible.  Another 
strong  reason  against  assaulting  at  that  time  was  the 
doubtful  attitude  of  some  of  the  Hindustani  Cavalry 
still  with  us ;  the  whole  of  the  effective  troops,  too, 
vould  have  to  be  employed,  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
— a  large  number — left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Dative  fol¬ 
lowers. 

General  Barnard  carefully  weighed  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  proposal,  and  at  last  reluctantly  consented 
to  the  attack  being  made,  but  the  discovery  of  a,  conspiracy 
amongst  the  Natives  in  camp  caused  it  to  be  conn  ter - 


*  Nov/  General  bir  Alexander  Taylor,  G  .0.1:1. 


On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  v/iueii  m  1 
that  the  assault  should  be  made,  the  s 
eeived  a  most  valuable  addition  m  the 
tenant-CoIonel  Bair  cl- Smith,  of  Urn  lb 
Summoned  from  Burk!  io  hike 
Engineer,  -whose  health  hod  brut  m  "u 
was  within  sixty  miles  of  Ink  i  ■  >;  ,  h- 
news  of  the  intended  nor  iiio  d  J  n  < 
at  once,  and  arrived  in  camp  early  on 
to  find  that  the  assault  had  been  postnoiic 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  July  the 
in  force  (5,000  or  6,000  strong  with  sc 
occupied  the  suburbs  to  our  right, 
turned  out.  but  instead  of  attacking  us 
the  city  as  usual  when  it  became  dark, 
off  in  the  direction  of  Aiipur,  where  we 
which  war  held  by  Tounghus'lMudY  g 
Punjab  Cavalry.  They  readied  Alipni 
and  had  they  attacked  the  serai  at  on 
Young-husband  and  his  men  could  liar 
but  fortunately  they  opened  upon  it  wit 
gave  the  sowars  time  to  mount  and  fall 
next  post,  ten  miles  to  the  rear,  which  - 
the  friendly  troops  of  the  Jliind  Raja, 
guns  being  heard  in  camp,  a  column  ur 
of  Major  Coke  w-as  got  ready  to  pursue 
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gents  push,  up  the  Trunk  Road,  or  to  cut  them  off  should 
they  try  to  make  their  way  back  to  the  city.  Besides  his 
own  corps  (the  1st  Punjab  Infantry),  Coke  was  given  a 
wing  of  the  61st  Foot,  six  Horse  and  six  Field  Artillery 
guns,  one  squadron  of  the  Carabineers,  one  squadron  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  and  the  Guides  Cavalry ;  in  all  about 
800  Infantry,  300  Cavalry,  and  12  guns,  and  I  was  sent 
with  him  as  staff  officer. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  enemy  were  on  the 
look-out  for  treasure  coming  from  the  Punjab,  which  was 
known  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  Native  guard,  and  we 
quite  expected  to  have  a  long  chase  after  them ;  we  were, 
therefore,  surprised  to  see  them,  as  day  broke,  crossing  our 
front  on  their  way  back  to  Delhi. 

The  rebels  were  moving  on  fairly  high  ground,  but 
between  us  and  them  was  a  swamp  rendered  almost  im¬ 
passable  by  recent  heavy  rain.  It  extended  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of 
getting  at  the  rapidly  retreating  foe,  it  had  to  be  crossed. 
Our  Artillery  opened  fire,  and  Coke  advanced  with  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry.  The  swamp  proved  to  be  very 
difficult ;  in  it  men  and  horses  floundered  hopelessly,  and 
before  we  were  clear  the  enemy  had  got  away  with  their 
guns ;  they  were  obliged,  however,  to  leave  behind  all  the 
plunder  taken  from  Aiipur,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammunition.  My  share  of  the  loot  was  a  nice-looking, 
white,  country-bred  pony,  which  I  found  tied  to  a  tree. 
I  promptly  annexed  it,  glad  to  save  my  own  horse,  and  I 
congratulated  myself  on  having  made  a  most  useful 
addition  to  my  small  stud.  It  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  my  possession,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  it 
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was  claimed  by  its  rightful  owner,  Lieutenant  Young- 
husband. 

The  heat  was  great,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  much 
distressed,  having  been  under  arms  for  ten  hours,  Coke 
halted  the  Infantry  portion  on  the  banks  of  the  Western 
Jumna  Canal  instead  of  returning  direct  to  camp.  While 
we  were  enjoying  a  much-needed  rest  we  were  unex¬ 
pectedly  attacked  by  some  fresh  troops  (including  about 
800  Cavalry)  which  had  hurried  out  from  the  city.  I  was 
startled  from  a  sound  sleep  by  heavy  firing,  and  saw  the 
enemy  advancing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our 
halting-place.  Coke  formed  his  Infantry  along  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  and  sent  a  mounted  officer  to  recall  the 
Cavalry  and  Artillery.  The  enemy  came  on  very  boldly 
at  first,  but  the  steady  fire  of  our  Infantry  kept  them 
at  bay,  and  when  the  guns  arrived  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  driving  them  off.  They  left  80  dead  on  the  field ;  we 
had  on  our  side  3  killed  and  23  wounded,  besides  losing 
several  British  soldiers  from  sunstroke. 

Major  Coke  was  much  grieved  by  the  loss  in  this  engage¬ 
ment  of  a  Native  friend  of  his,  a  Chief  of  the  Ivohat  border, 
by  name  Mir  Mubarak  Shah.  He  was  a  grand  specimen 
of  a  frontier  Khan,*  and  on  hearing  that  the  1st  Punjab 
Infantry  was  ordered  to  Delhi  expressed  his  determination 
to  accompany  it.  He  got  together  a  troop  of  eighty  of 
his  own  followers,  and  leaving  Koliat  on  the  1st  June, 
overtook  Coke  at  Kurnal  on  the  27th,  a  distance  __  of 
nearly  600  miles.  A  day  or  tw7o  afterwards  Coke’s  men 
were  approached  by  the  Hindustanis  of  the  2nd  Punjab 
Cavalry,  and  some  Native  officers  of  the  9th  Irregulars, 

*  _M all ome dans  of  good  family  are  so  styled  in  northern  India. 
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who  tried  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  rebellion. 
Advances  were  made  in  the  first  instance  to  Mir  Mubarak 
Shah  and  Mir  Jaffir,  the  Subadar -Major  of  the  1st  Punjab 
Infantry,  who  at  once  informed  Coke  of  what  was  going 
on.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  reached  Delhi  the  matter 
was  investigated,  and  the  Native  officers  who  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  tamper  with  the  men  were  identified,  tried, 
and  executed. 

About  noon  on  the  5th  July  we  heard  the  woeful  tidings 
that  General  Barnard  was  seized  with  cholera.  The  army 
had  never  been  free  from  that  terrible  scourge  since  the 
Commander-in-Chief  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  26th  May, 
and  now  it  had  attacked  his  successor,  who  was  carried 
off  after  a  few  hours’  illness.  The  feeling  of  sadness 
amongst  the  troops  at  the  loss  of  their  General  was 
universal.  Throughout  the  six  trying  weeks  he  had  been 
in  command  of  the  force  he  had  never  spared  himself. 
At  work  from  morning  till  night  in  and  about  the 
trenches,  he  personally  attended  to  every  detail,  and  had 
won  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  in  camp. 

Pew-  Commanders  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult 
position  than  Barnard.  He  arrived  at  Umballa  when  the 
Native  troops,  to  whose  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
(as  I  have  already  remarked)  he  was  a  complete  stranger, 
were  thoroughly  disaffected,  and  within  a  week  of  his 
taking  over  the  command  of  the  Kirhind  division  the 
Mutiny  broke  out.  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
Indian  warfare,  he  found  himself  in  Irani  of  Delhi  with 
a  force  altogether  too  weak'  in  effect  the  object  for  which 
it  was  intended  and  without  any  of  the  appli'ain-Ob  10 
ensure  success  ;  while  those  who  did  not  realize  the 


take  a  tusk  impossible. 

Bai  tai’d  I'.i  :  bevi  buimed,  tub 
Inking  ins  own  judgment  and  h> 


josh;.  Jor  niis- 
!1; !. >  upon  others 
nmmnced  Com- 
,i.  tii  i-ido.  But 
-,>j.hhou  he  was 
id  the  peculiar 
;p.  oo,  probably 
v'io  had  satis- 
■he  '-nail  in  the 


for  advice  about  matters  on  widen 
mander  ought  to  have  been  rhe  be 
every  allowance  must  be  made  to 
so  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
nature  of  his  surroundings,  if  aJi 
weakened  the  sell-reliance  which 
factorily  performed  the  duties  of  v. 

Crimea  must  at  one  time  have  possessed. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  .Barnard.  0 enoral  Eeed 
assumed  command.  He  had  joined  the  force  on  the 
morning  of  the  action  of  Badli-ki-Serai,  bur  though  senior 
to  Barnard,  he  was  too  much  knocked  up  oy  the  intense 
heat  of  the  long  journey  from  -Peshawar  to  take  part 
in  the  action,  and  he  had  allowed  Barnard  to  continue  in 
command. 

For  the  next  few  days  we  had  a  comparatively  quiet 
time,  of  which  advantage  was  taken  render  our  position 
more  secure  towards  the  rear.  The  secrecy  and  rapiditv 
with  which  the  enemy  had  made  their  wav  to  Alipur 
warned  the  authorities  how  easily  our  communication  with 
the  Punjab  might  be  cut  off.  Baird-Bmitb  saw  the  necessity 
for  remedying  this,  and,  acting  on  his  advice.  Reed  had  all 
the  bridges  over  the  Western  Jumna.  Canal  destroyed  for 
several  miles,  except  one  required  for  our  own  use.  The 
Phulchudder  aqueduct,  which  carried  the  caned  water  into 
the  city,  and  along  which  horsemen  could  pass  to  the  rear 
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of  our  camp,  was  blown  up,  as  was  also  the  Bussye  bridge 
over  the  drain  from  the  Najafgarh  jhil,  about  eight  miles 
from  camp. 

We  were  not  left  long  in  peace,  for  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th  July  the  enemy  moved  out  of  the  city  in  great  force, 
and  for  several  hours  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  on 
our  front  and  right  flank. 

The  piquet  below  the  General’s  Mound  happened  to  be 
held  this  day  by  two  guns  of  Tombs’s  troop,  commanded 
by  Second  Lieutenant  James  Hills,  and  by  thirty  men 
of  the  Carabineers  under  Lieutenant  Stillman.  A  little 
beyond,  and  to  the  right  of  this  piquet,  a  Native  officer’s 
party  of  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  had  been  placed  to 
watch  the  Trunk  Boad.  These  men  were  still  supposed 
to  be  loyal ;  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged  had 
a  good  reputation,  and  as  Christie’s  Horse  had  clone  ex¬ 
cellent  service  in  Afghanistan,  where  Neville  and  Crawford 
Chamberlain  had  served  with  it  as  subalterns.  It  was, 
therefore,  believed  at  the  Mound  piquet  that  ample  warning 
would  be  given  of  any  enemy  coming  from  the  direction 
of  the  Trunk  Boad,  so  that  the  approach  of  some  horsemen 
dressed  like  the  men  of  the  9th  Irregulars  attracted  little 
notice. 

Stillman  and  Hills  were  breakfasting  together,  when  a 
sowar  from  the  Native  officer's  party  rode  up  and  reported 
that  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  Cavalry  were  in  sight.  Hills 
told  the  man  to  gallop  to  Head-Quarters  with  the  report, 
and  to  warn  Tombs  as  he  passed  his  tent.  Hills  and  Still¬ 
man  then  mounted  their  men,  neither  of  them  having  the 
remotest  idea  that  the  news  of  the  enemy’s  advance  had 
been  purposely  delayed  until  there  was  not  time  to  turn 
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out  tho  troops.  They  imagined  that  the  sowar  was  acting 
in  good  faith  and  had  given  them  sufficient  notice,  and 
while  Hills  moved  his  guns  towards  the  position  from 
which  he  could  command  the  Trunk  Road,  Stillman  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  top  of  the  Mound  in  order  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  ground  over  which  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  , 
advancing.  The  troop  of  the  Carabineers  was  thus  left 
by  itself  to  deceive  the  first  rush  of  the  rebel  Cavalry ; 
it  was  composed  of  young  soldiers,  some  of  them  quite 
untrained,  who  turned  and  broke. 

The  moment  Hills  saw  the  enemy  he  shouted,  ‘  Action 
front !’  and,  in  the  hope  of  giving  his  men  time  to  load 
and  fire  a  round  of  grape,  he  gallantly  charged  the  head 
of  the  column  single-handed,  cut  down  the  leading  man, 
struck  the  second,  and  was  then  ridden  down  himself. 
It  had  been  raining  heavily,  so  Hills  wore  his  cloak ; 
which  probably  saved  his  life,  for  it  was  cut  through 
in  many  places,  as  were  his  jacket  and  even  his 
shirt. 

As  soon  as  the  body  of  the  enemy  had  passed  on,  Hills, 
extricating  himself  from  his  horse,  got  up  and  searched 
for  his  sword,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  melee.  He  had 
just  found  it  when  he  was  attacked  by  three  men,  two 
of  whom  were  mounted ;  he  fired  at  and  wounded  the 
first  man ;  then  caught  the  lance  of  the  second  in  his 
left  hand,  and  ran  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword. 
The  first  assailant  coming  on  again,  Hills  cut  him  down, 
upon  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  third  man  on  foot, 
who  succeeded  in  wrenching  his  sword  from  him.  Hills 
fell  in  the  struggle,  and  must  have  been  killed,  if  Tombs, 
who  had  been  duly  warned  by  the  sowar,  and  had  hurried 
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out  to  the  piquet,  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  and  saved 
his  plucky  subaltern’s  life.* 

Notwithstanding  Hills’s  gallant  attempt  to  stop  the 
sowars,  his  men  had  not  time  to  fire  a  single  round  before 
they  were  upon  them.  Their  object,  however,  was  not  to 
capture  these  two  guns,  but  to  induce  the  Native  Horse 
Artillery  to  join  them,  and  galloping  past  the  piquet,  they 
made  straight  for  the  troop,  and  called  upon  the  men  to 
bring  away  their  guns.  The  Native  Artillerymen  behaved 
admirably :  they  not  only  refused  to  respond  to  the  call, 
but  they  begged  the  men  of  the  European  troop,  which 
was  unlimbered  close  by,  to  fire  through  them  on  the 
mutineers. 

Knowing  nothing  of  what  was  happening,  I  was  standing 
by  my  tent,  watching  my  horses,  which  had  just  arrived 
from  Philour,  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  canal 
cut  which  ran  at  the  rear  of  our  camp,  when  the  enemy’s 
Cavalry  galloped  over  the  bridge,  and  for  a  few  moments 
my  animals  seemed  in  considerable  danger ;  the  sowars, 
however,  having  lost  more  than  one-third  of  their  number, 
and  having  failed  in  their  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the 
Native  Horse  Artillery  guns,  were  bent  upon  securing  their 
retreat  rather  than  upon  plunder.  My  servants  gave  a 
wonderful  account  of  the  many  perils  they  had  en¬ 
countered — somewhat  exaggerated,  I  dare  say — but  they 
had  clone  me  a  real  good  service,  having  marched  200  miles 
through  a  very  disturbed  country,  and  arriving  with  animals 
and  baggage  in  good  order.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
Mutiny  my  servants  behaved  admirably.  The  khithnatyar 

*  Tombs  and  Hills  both  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  their 
gallantry. 


v'f.h  (Ik-  3i  »ftcn  vlma-ei  h>  ,7  l-('r  '  ’  '<  f^'^y 

<jnik;  mdiffora.i  y  iiw  nslm  ihcy  on  m  un  ,  Moreover, 
l.a'uu,  n  ihiod  v.dh  smh  a  vet  <d  *  ■  iu!  Jmt.  when 

3  was  ’-nv.ilMiHl  in  Apul  1l-«°  rui  m  "  »  Medina 
regiment  of  Bengal  Cavalry.  The  lit;-!.  died  soon 

after  the  Mutiny,  but  two  of  ius  k other  &  wore  after¬ 
wards  in  my  service;  one.  who  was  with  me  during  the 
Lushai  r  ypedihon  r>  h  i  <  wnoic  ft  *  >  n  or,  never 
left  me  for  more  than  iweniy  yearn  -m  w<  nortecl  with 
mutual  regret  at  Bombay  on  boara  flic  z.  and  0.  steamer 
in  which  I  took  my  fiiui'  dq/vi  dme.  hem  I ■  i di o  in  April, 
1893. 

Mine  was  not  a  solitary  instance :  not  only  the  officers’ 


servants,  but  the  followers  belonging  to  European  regi¬ 
ments,  such  as  cook-boys,  saiccs  and  hh.sties  (water- 
carriers!,  as  a  rule,  behaved  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner,  faithful  and  brave  to  a  degree.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  when  the  troopers  of  the  9th  Lancers 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  man  they  considered'  most 
worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  an  honour  which  S?r  Colin 
Campbell  purposed  to  confer  upon  the  regiment  to  mark 
his  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  all  ranks 
during  the  campaign,  they  unanimously  chose  the  head 
bhistie !  Considering  the  peculiar  position  we  were  in  at 
the  time,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Native  servants  should  have  been  so  Generally 
satisfactory.  It  speaks  as  well,  I  think,  for  the  masters 
as  the  servants,  and  proves  (what  I  have  sometimes 
heard  denied)  that  Native  servants  are,  as  a  rule. 
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kindly  and  considerately  treated  by  their  European 
masters. 

To  return  to  my  story.  The  cannonade  from  within 
and  without  the  city  continued  unceasing,  and  the  enemy 
had  again  to  be  driven  out  of  the  near  suburbs.  This 
duty  was  entrusted  to  General  Chamberlain,  whom  I 
accompanied  as  ope  of  his  staff  officers.  His  column 
consisted  of  about  800  Infantry  and  six  guns,  a  few  more 
men  joining  us  as  we  passed  the  Eidge.  This  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  had  witnessed  fighting  in  gardens 
and  walled  enclosures,  and  I  realized  how  difficult  it  was 
to  dislodge  .men  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
cover  thus  afforded.  Our  soldiers,  as  usual,  fought  well 
against  very  heavy  odds,  and  before  we  were  able  to  force 
the  enemy  back  into  the  city  we  had  lost  1  officer  and 
40  men  killed,  and  8  officers  and  163  men  wounded, 
besides  11  poor  fellows  missing:  every  one  of  whom 
must  have  been  murdered.  The  enemy  had  nearly  500 
men.  killed,  and  considerably  more  than  that  number 
wounded. 

The  result  of  the  day’s  experience  was  so  far  satisfactory 
that  it  determined  General  Eeed  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
Hindustani  soldiers  still  remaining  in  camp.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Native  officers’  party  near  the  Mound  piquet 
had  been  treacherous ;  none  of  them  were  ever  seen 
again,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  had  joined 
the  enemy  in  their  dash  through  the  camp.  The  other 
Native  soldiers  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  their  Hindu¬ 
stani  comrades  as  traitors ;  the  latter  were  consequently  all 
sent  away,  except  a  few  men  of  the  4th  Irregular  Cavalry, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  horses  and  employed  solely  as 
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wall.  The  men  did  follow  him,  and  Chamberlain  got  a 
ball  in  his  shoulder. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  driving  the  enemy  back  ;  they 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  the  many  serais  and 
Availed  gardens  affording  them  admirable  cover ;  but  our 
troops  were  not  to  be  withstood ;  position  after  position 
was  carried  until  we  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  Lahore 
gate  and  close  up  to  the  AA7alls  of  the  city.  In  our  eager¬ 
ness  to  drive  the  enemy  back  \Are  had,  however,  come  too 
far.  It  was  impossible  to  remain  where  we  were.  Musketry 
from  the  Avails  and  grape  from  the  heavy  guns  mounted  on 
the  Mori  and  other  bastions  committed  terrible  havoc. 
Men  were  falling  on  all  sides,  but  the  getting  back  Avas 
hazardous  to  the  last  degree.  Numerous  as  the  enemy 
were,  they  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  against  us  as  long 
as  AA7e  advanced,  but  the  first  sign  of  retreat  Avas  the  signal 
for  them  to  leave  their  shelter  and  press  us  the  whole  way 
to  camp. 

When  the  retirement  commenced  I  was  with  the1 
two  advanced  guns  in  action  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Boad.  The  subaltern  in  charge  was  severely  wounded, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  one  of  his  sergeants, 
a  smart,  handsome  fellow,  fell,  shot  through  the  leg. 
Seeing  some  men  carrying  him  into  a  hut  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  I  shouted:  'Don’t  put  him  there:  he  Avill 
be  left  behind ;  get  a  doolie  for  him.  or  put  him  on  the 
limber.’  But  what  Avith  the  incessant  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  guns,  the  bursting  of  shells,  the  crashing  of 
shot  through  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  din 
and  hubbub  of  battle,  I  could  not  have  been  heard,  for 
the  poor  fellow  Avith  another  wounded  man  was  left  in  tho 
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the  campaigns  in  the  Punjab,  and  had  made  a  great 
reputation  for  himself  as.  an  army  surgeon.  He  looked 
after  me  While  I  was  laid  up,  and  I  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hands. 

The  Delhi  Force  was  fortunate  in  its  medical  officers. 
Some  of  the  best  in  the  army  were  attached  to  it,  and  all 
that  was  possible  to  be  done  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
under  the  circumstances  was  done.  But  the  poor  fellows 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.  A  few  of  the  worst  cases  were  put 
into  doolies,  but  the  great  majority  had  to  lie  on 'the 
ground,  with  only  such  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  and 
drenching  rain  as  an  ordinary  soldiers’  tent  could  provide. 
Those  who  could  bea,r  the  journey  and  were  not  likely  to 
be  fit  for  duty  for.  some  time  were  sent  away  to  Meerut 
and  Umballa ;  but  even  with  the  relief  thus  afforded,  the 
hospitals  throughout  the  siege  were  terribly  overcrowded. 
Anaesthetics  and  antiseptics  were  then  unknown,  conse¬ 
quently  few  of  the  severely  wounded  recovered,  and 
scarcely  a  single  amputation  case  survived. 

A  great  aggravation  to  the  misery  and  discomfort  in 
hospital  was  the  plague  of  flies.  Delhi  is  at  all  times 
noted  for  having  more  than  its  share  of  these  drawbacks 
to  life  in  the  East,  but  during  the  siege  they  were  a 
perfect  pest,  and  for  the  short  time  I  was  laid  up  I 
fully  realized,  the  suffering  which  our  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  had  to  endure.  At  night  the  inside  of  my  tent 
was  black  with  flies.  At  the  first  ray  of  light  or  the 
smallest  shake  to  the  ropes,  they  were  all  astir,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  there  was  no  peace;  it  was  even 
difficult  to  eat  without  swallowing  one  or  more  of  the  loath¬ 
some  bisects.  I  had  to  brush  them  away  with  one  hand 
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holding  this  responsible  position  succumbed,  and  now  a 
third  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down.  Major-General 
Seed’s  health,  never  very  strong,  completely  failed,  and 
on  the  17tli  July,  only  twelve  days  after  succeeding  Sir 
Harry  Barnard,  he  had  to  give  up  the  command  and  leave 
the  camp  on  sick  certificate. 


General  Seed  "'a:  -ucvwdW  W  'n'  .mm 
Wilson,  the  o  fact  'ho  mliu  m  u  n 

at  the  beginning,  of  the  '’amraig’-  an  1  sas 
cessful  in  the  fights  on  the  Bourn1’  Vu.-iuji  a 
of  moderate  capacity,  Wilson  mas  ,nuU  Urn  Wi-t 
senior  officers  present,  three  of  vlmm  -uptiv 
his  selection.  Two  of  these,  r,<>v,ic.s  v  0-  n 
General  of  Queen’s  troops,  and  Giovce  ram  ha 
Brigadier  at  Delhi  when  the  Mining  bzrkf  our,, 
camp  on  being  passed  over;  the  'third,  hongfiol 
Wilson’s  place  as  Brigadier. 

Wilson’s  succession  to  the  command  gave  grer 
to  the  troops  on  account  ot  th  r  >  to  i 
which  he  arranged  for  the  various  duties,  and  th 
and  method  he  introduced.  The  comparative 
the  troops,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  improver's!* 
effected,  did  a  good  deal  for  the  health  of  tin 
Wilson  also  took  advantage  of  the  rein  [civ  cov’d  s 
received  to  strengthen  our  position.  As  far  as  pos 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  following  up  the  enemy 
the  city  walls  when  they  were  driven  off  after  an 
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h'-uii.  <  Vilmli  h.id  en-,1  us  many  valuable  lives),  con- 
.  M  m.  ]iU!]S(bj  viili  p-iviunhm  the  rebels  from  remaining 
■  1  i  HiiiH  (lieu,  vieinny  ol  our  advanced  posts. 

’I'1!*  da,*  via1  lit  1\  dt-parim--'  an  oilier  sharp  and  pro- 
u.UH-k  vtb  made  upon  the  Eidge  batteries  and 
' “"l  Hindi  pigutt'.  and  m  die  altcrnoon  a  column  was 
""  5"  dine  the  enemy  uvay.  Tt  consisted  of  four  Horse 
Arlnlerv  l'.iuik,  750  Infantry,  and  ihe  Guides  Cavalry. 
Lit ui ei i aj i t, -Colon el  Jones,  of  the  GOfcli  Eifles,  commanded 
the  column,  and,  having  gained  experience  from  the  lesson 
■At  had  received  on  the  14th,  he  took  care  not  to  approach 
loo  near  to  the  city  walls,  but  cleared  the  Sabzi  Mandi, 
and  took  up  a  good  position,  where  he  remained  for’  some 
little  time.  This  unusual  procedure  seemed  to  disconcert 
the  enemy,  most  of  whom  returned  to  the  city,  while  those 
who  remained  to  fight  did  not  come  to  such  close  quarters 
as  on  previous  occasions.  Nevertheless,  we  had  1  officer 
and  IT  men  killed,  3  officers  and  6G  men  wounded,  and 
2  men  were  missing. 

The  four  following  days  passed  without  any  serious 
attack  being  made,  but  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred 
about  this  time  to  a  cousin  of  mine,  Captain  Greensill,  of  the 
24tli  Foot.  He  was  attached  to  the  Engineer  department, 
and  was  ordered  to  undertake  some  reconnoitring  duty  after 
dark.  On  nearing  the  enemy’s  position  he  halted  his 
escort,  in  order  not  to  attract  attention,  and  proceeded 
alone  to  examine  the  ground.  The  signal  which  he  had 
arranged  to  give  on  his  return  was  apparently  misunder¬ 
stood,  for  as  he  approached  the  escort  fired ;  he  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  great  agony  the  next 
morning. 
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Tlie  last  severe  contest  took  place  in  the  Sabzi  Mandi 
on  the  18th,  for  by  this  time  the  Engineers’  incessant 
labour  had  resulted  in  the  clearing  away  of  the  old  serais 
and  walled  gardens  for  some  distance  round  the  posts’held 
by  our  piquets  in  that  suburb.  The  ‘  Sammy  House  ’ 
piquet,  to  the  right  front  of  Hindu  Eao’s  house,  was 
greatly  strengthened,  and  cover  was  provided  for  the 
men  occupying  it — a  very  necessary  measure,  exposed 
as  the  piquet  was  to  the  guns  on  the  Burn  and  Mori 
bastions,  and  within  grape  range  of  the  latter,  while 
the  enemy’s  Infantry  were  enabled  to  creep  close  up  to 
it  unperceived. 

The  improvements  we  had  made  in  this  part  of  our 
position  .were,  no  doubt,  carefully  watched  and  noted  by 
the  rebels,  who,  finding  that  all  attempts  to  dislodge  us 
on  the  right  ended  in  their  own  discomfiture,  determined 
to  try  whether  our  left  was  not  more  vulnerable  than 
they  had  found  it  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  siege. 
Accordingly  early  on  the  23rd  they  sallied  forth  from 
the  Kashmir  gate,  and,  occupying  Ludlow  Castle  and  its 
neighbourhood,  shelled  Metcalfe  House,  the  stable  piquet, 
and  the  mosque  piquet  on  the  Ridge.  As  all  attempts 
to  silence  the  enemy’s  guns  with  our  Artillery  proved  un¬ 
availing,  and  it  was  feared  that  if  not  dislodged  they  would 
establish  a  battery  at  Ludlow  Castle,  a  small  column  under 
Brigadier  Showers’  moved  out  by  a  cutting  through  the 
Ridge  on  our  left,  its  object  being  (in  conjunction  with 
the  Metcalfe  House  piquets)  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right  and 
capture  their  guns. 

The  troops  detailed  for  this  duty  consisted  of  six  Horse 
Artillery  guns,  400  British  Infantry,  360  of  the  1st  Punjab 
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Infantry,  and  a  party  of  the  Guides  Cavalry,  in  addition 
to  250  men  detached  from  the  Metcalfe  House  piquets. 
The  advance  of  the  column  up  the  road  leading  towards  the 
Kashmir  gate  appeared  to  he  unnoticed  until  it  arrived 
close  to  the  enemy,  who  then  opened  with  grape.  Our 
troops  pressed  on,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  capture  the 
guns,  which  were  being  withdrawn,  got  too  near  the  city 
walls.  Here  Showers  was  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  of  the-  60th,  who 
skilfully  conducted  the  retirement.  Our  loss  was  1  officer 
and  11  men  killed,  5  officers  and  34  men  wounded. 
Captain  Law,  one  of  my  tun  companions  on  the  mail- 
cart  from  Umballa,  was  the  officer  killed. 

The  enemy  were  fairly  quiet  between  the  23rd  and 
31st  July,  on  which  date  they  moved  out  of  the  city 
in  considerable  strength,  with  the  intention  of  making  a' 
temporary  bridge  across  the  cut  in  the  sivampj-  ground  I 
have  before  described,  and  so  threatening  our  rear.  A 
column  under  Coke  was  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  cut 
to  intercept  the  enemy  should  they  succeed  in  getting 
across  ;  this  column  was  joined  at  Alipur  by  the  Kumaon 
battalion  (composed  of  Gurkhas  and  hill-men),  about  400 
strong,  which  had  just  arrived  from  the  Punjab  as  escort  to 
a  large  store  of  ammunition.  The  services  of  these  troops 
were,  however,  not  required,  for  the  rain,  which  had  been 
coming  dowm  in  torrents  for  some  hours,,  had  caused  such 
a  rush  of  water  that  the  bridge  was  carried  away  before  it 
was  completed.  The  enemy  then  retired  towards  the  city. 
On  reaching  the  suburbs  they  were  reinforced  by  a  large 
body  of  Infantry,  and  a  most  determined  attack  was  made 
on  the  right  of  our  position.  This  occurred  about  sunset. 
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"We  had  only  1  officer  and  9  men  killed  and  86  men 
wounded. 

The  officer  was  Lieutenant  Eaton  Travers,  of  the  1st 
Punjab  Infantry.  He  had  been  seven  years  with  the 
regiment,  and  had  been  present  with  it  in  nearly  all  the 
many  frontier  fights  in  which  it  had  been  engaged.  He 
was  a  bright,  happy  fellow,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine. 
As  Major  Coke,  his  commanding  officer,  published  in 
regimental  orders  :  ‘  This  gallant  soldier  and  true-hearted 
gentleman  was  beloved  and  respected  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  regiment.  His  loss  is  an  irreparable  one.’ 

The  enemy  were  much  depressed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Balchra  Id  attack,  from  which  they  had  expected  great 
things.  They  began'  to  despair  of  being  able  to  drive  us 
from  our  position  on  the  Ridge,  which  for  seven  weeks  had 
been  so  hotly  contested.  They  heard  that  Nicholson  with 
his  Movable  Column  was  hastening  to  our  assistance,  and 
they  felt  that,  unless  they  could  gain  some  signal  victory 
before  reinforcements  reached  us,  we  should  take  our  place 
as  the  besiegers,  instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  the  besieged. 
Disaffection  within  the  city  walls  was  on  the  increase ; 
only  the  semblance  of  authority  remained  to  the  old  and 
well-nigh  impotent  King,  while  some  of  his  sons,  recog¬ 
nizing  their  perilous  position,  endeavoured  to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  with  us.  Many  of  the  sepoys  were  reported  to  be 
going  off  to  their  homes,  sick  and  weary  of  a  struggle  the 
hopelessness  of  which  they  had  begun  to  realize. 

Our  work,  however,  was  far  from  being  finished.  Not¬ 
withstanding  losses  from  death  and  desertion,  the  enemy 
still  outnumbered  us  by  about  eight  or  nine  to  one. 

All  this  time  our  comninnic.ition  with  the  Punjab  was 
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Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  or  whoever  might  be  in  command 
between  that  place  and  Delhi,  giving  an  account  of  our 
position  at  Delhi,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  troops  would 
soon  march  to  our  assistance.  The  letter  was  entrusted 
to  two  sepoys  of  the  Guides,  who  carried  out  their  difficult 
task  most  faithfully,  and  on  the  3rd  August  returned  with 
the  following  reply  from  General  Havelock,  addressed  to 
Major-General  Eeed : 


‘  Cawnpore,  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 

‘  25th  July,  1857. 

‘  My  dear  General,  . 

‘  Yesterday  I  saw  Captain  Norman’s  letter  of  the 
15th  instant  from  Delhi,  addressed  to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler. 
That  gallant  officer  and  the  whole  of  his  force  were  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  27th  June  by  a  base  act  of  treachery.  Sir 
Henry  Somerset  is  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  and  Sir 
Patrick  Grant  in  Bengal.  Under  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
Government  I  have  been  sent  to  retrieve  affairs  here.  I 
have  specific  instructions  from  which  I  cannot  depart.  I 
have  sent  a  duplicate  of  your  letter  to  Sir  P.  Grant,  I11 
truth,  though  most  anxious  to.  march  011  Delhi,  I  have 
peremptory  orders  to  relieve  Lucknow.  I  have,  thank  God, 
been  very  successful.  I  defeated  the  enemy  at  Futtehpore 
on  the  12th,  and  Pandu  Naddi  on  the  15th,  and  this 
place,  which  I  recaptured  on  the  ldth.  On  each  occasion 
I  took  all  the  guns.  Immense  reinforcements  are  coming 
from  England  and  China.  Sir  Patrick  Grant  will  soon  lie 
in  the  field  himself.  Lucknow  holds  out.  Agra-  is  free 
for  the  present.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not  quite  well. 
I  beg  that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  continually.- 
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was  made  to  drive  us  from  the  Metcalfe  House  piquets. 
Guns  were  again  brought  out  through  the  Kashmir  gate, 
and  posted  at  Ludlow  Castle  and  the  Kudsiabagh ;  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  Infantry  skirmishers  kept  up  an 
almost  constant  fire  from  the  jungle  in  front  of  our 
position.  The  losses  at  the  piquets  themselves  were  not 
heavy,  good  cover  having  been  provided ;  but  the  com¬ 
munications  between  the  piquets  and  our  main  position 
were  much  exposed  and  extremely  hazardous  for  the  reliefs. 
It  was  felt  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  such  close  proximity  to  our  outposts,  and  Showers  (who 
had  recovered  from  his  slight  wound)  was  again  ordered  to 
drive  them  off,  for  which  purpose  he  was  given  a  strong 
body  of  Infantry,  composed  of  Europeans,  Sikhs,  and 
Gurkhas,  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  a  squadron  of  the 
9th  Lancers,  and  the  Guides  Cavalry.  The  result  was  a 
very  brilliant  little  affair.  The  orders  on  this  occasion 
were  to  ‘  move  up  silently  and  take  the  guns  at  Ludlow 
Castle.’  The  small  column  proceeded  in  the  deepest  silence, 
and  the  first  sound  heard  at  dawn  on  the  12th  August 
was  the  challenge  of  the  enemy’s  sentry,  ‘Ho  come  dart’ 
(Who  comes  there  ?)..  A  bullet  in  his  body  was  the  reply. 
A  volley  of  musketry  followed,  and  effectually  awoke  the 
sleeping  foe,  who  succeeded  in  letting  off  two  of  their 
guns  as  our  men  rushed  on  the  battery.  An  Irish  soldier, 
named  Beegan,  springing  forward,  prevented  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  third  gun.  He  bajmneted  the  gunner  in  the 
act  of  applying  the  port-fire,  and  was  himself  severely 
wounded.  The  rebel  Artillerymen  stood  to  their  guns 
splendidly,  and  fought  till  they  were  all  killed.  Tbe 
enemy’s  loss  was  severe ;  some  250  men  were  killed,  and 
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expected,  after  the  arrival  of  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
reinforcements  could  be  looked  for  from  the  north. 

Nor  could  we  hope  for  any  help  from  the  south,  for  no 
definite  news  had  been  received  from  Havelock  since  his 
letter  of  the  25th  of  July,  and  rumours  had  reached  us 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  his  way  to  Lucknow,  he 
had.  been  obliged  to  retire  upon  Cawnpore.  It  was  felt, 
therefore,  that  if  Delhi  were  to  be  taken  at  all,  it  must  be 
taken  quickly,  before  our  augmented  numbers  should  he 
|  again  diminished  by  sickness  and  casualties. 

I  ;  The  enemy  knew  our  position  as  well  as  we  did,  and 
-  appreciating  the  great  value  the-  siege-train  would  be  to  us, 

|  they  decided  on  making  a  supreme  effort  to  intercept  it. 

;  A  few  days  before  they  had  been  foiled  by  Hodson  in  an 
i  attempt  to  cut  off  our  communication  with  the  Punjab, 
and  were  determined  to  ensure  success  on  this  occasion  by 
employing  a  really  formidable  force.  -This  force,  left  Delhi 
■  on  the  24th  August,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
Najafgarh  g'/ffh 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning  Nicholson  started 
with  sixteen  Horse  Artillery  guns,  1.600  Infantry  and  450 
Cavalry,  his  orders  being  to  overtake  the  enemy  and  bring 
them  to  action.  I  hoped  to  have  been  of  the  party,  bur 
Nicholson’s  request  to  have  me  as  his  staff  officer  was 
refused,  as  I  had  not  been  taken  off  the  sick-list,  though  I 
considered  my  wound  was  practically  healed. 

It  proved  a  most  difficult  march.  Tire  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  roads  were  mere  quagmires.  In  the  first- 
nine  miles  two  swamps  had  to  be  got  through,  on  crossing 
which  Nicholson  heard  that  the  insurgents  were  at  Naiat- 
garb,  twelve  miles  further  off.  He  detenu  in  ed  to  push  on. 

VOL.  I.  li 


was  an  old  serai  which  was  bald  in  f.»r*  with  four  guns, 
and  on  >  rL  t  <b  mi  i  m  nr  r  "'m  a  village 

eqnaih’  strongly  held  ;  while  running  round  the  enemy’s 
right  and  rear  was  a  huge  drainage  cut,  swollen  by  the 
heavy  rain.  This  cot.  or  nulla.  mu-  f..,-,bed  by  a  bridge 
immediately  behind  the  rebels'  poaihon.  Nicholson  ad¬ 
vanced  from  a  ride-rood,  win'  b  binigM  hhn  on  iheir  right 
with  the  nulla  floring  Ltd  eci  him  ma  ilmm,  Even  at 
the  ford:  the  wato  vac  bu>  -  -i  •  >h  <<'  u  was  with  much 
difficulty  and  not  vilhom  a  'nw  Hm  of  delay  that  our 
troops  crossed  under  a  heavy  dr*  doc;  He  serai.  It  was 
getting  late,  and  Nicholson  had.  only  rime  to  make  a  hasty 
reconnaissance.  He  decided  to  atm.  k  die  semi,  drive  oui 
the  mutineers,  and  then,  changing  front  to  the  left,  to 
sweep  down  their  lino  and  get  poc  session  of  the  bridge; 

As  the  Infantry  were  about  to  advance.  Nicholson  thus 
addressed  them  ;  ( Men  of  the  Blst.  remember  what  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  said  at  Ohilianwala.  and  you  have  heard 
that  he  said  the  same  to  Ins  gallant  Highland  Brigade 
at  the  Alma.  I  have  the  same  request  to  make  of  you 
and  the  men  of  the  1st  Bengal  Sri  sdiws.  Hold  your  fire 
until  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  thou  the  and  charge, 
and  the  serai  is  yours.’  Our  brow  soldi-vs  i  oil  owed  these 
directions  to  the  letter,  and,  under  cover  of  Artillery  fire, 
carried  the  serai.  Front  was  then  changed  to  the  left  as 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  line  swept,  along  the  enemy’s 
defences,  the  rebels  flying  before  them  over  the  bridge. 
They  confessed  to  a  loss  of  more  than  800  men,  and  they 
left  in  our  hands  thirteen  field-pieces  and  a  large  quantity 
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of  ammunition,  besides  all  their  camp  equipage,  stores, 
camels,  and  horses.  Our  casualties  were  2  officers  and  28 
men  killed,  and  2  officers  and  68  men  wounded — the  officers 
mortally. 

The  enemy  in  the  city,  imagining  from  the  size  of  the 
force  sent  with  Nicholson  that  we  could  not  have  many 
troops  left  in  camp,  attacked  us  in  great  strength  on  the 
following  morning  (26th),  but  were  beaten  off  with  a  loss 
on  our  side  of  only  8  killed  and  13  wounded. 
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The  above  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  Kashmir  Con¬ 
tingent  of  2,200  men  and  four  guns,  which  had  by  this 
time  reached  Delhi ;  and  several  hundred  men  of  the  Jhind 
troops  (previously  most  usefully  employed  in  keeping  open 
our  communication  with  Kurnal)  were,  at  the  Eaja’s 
particular  request,  brought  in  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
capture  of  Delhi,  the  Raja  himself  accompanying  them. 

No  one  was  more  alive  than  the  Commander  of  the 
Delhi  Field  Force  to  the  fact  that  no  further  aid  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  no  one  realized  more  keenly  than  he  did  that  the 
strength  of  the  little  army  at  his  disposal  was  diminishing 
day  by  day.  But  Wilson  had  never  been  sanguine  as  to  the 
possibility  of  capturing  Delhi  without  aid  from  the  south. 
In  a  letter  to  Baird- Smith  dated  the  20th  August,  he  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  his  reasons  for  not  being  in  a  position  to 
‘  hold  out  any  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  place  until 
supported  by  the  force  from  below.’  lie  now  was  aware 
that  no  troops  could  be  expected  from  the  south,  and  Sir 
John  Lawrence  plainly  told  him  that  he  had  sent  him  the 
last  man  lie  could  spare  from  the  Punjab.  On  the  29th 
August  Lawrence  wrote  to  Wilson  :  ‘  There  seem  to  be  'very 
strong  reasons  for  assaulting  as  soon  as  practicable.  Every 
day’s  delay  is  fraught  with  danger,  Every  day  disaffection 
and  mutiny  spread.  Every  day  adds  to  the  danger  of  the 
Native  Princes  taking  part  against  us.’  But  Wilson  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  make  up  his  mind  to  assault.  He  was 
ill.  Responsibility  and  anxiety  had  told  upon  him.  He 
had  grown  nervous  and  hesitating,  .and  the  longer  it  was 
delayed  the  more  difficult  the  task  appeared  to  him. 

Fortunately  for  the  continuance  of  our  rule  in  India, 
Wilson  had  about  him  men  who  understood,  as  he  was 


(;0„<i:i,70  -H— Liiuivl  rteiith,  ol  i  iw  IV'iffl  h  w  .K'CIS— -proved 
i  ,  n  fr  otin}  <*i  tJ  r-  ’ugh  o  te  s'  o  <■  portion  ir 
which  he  was  placed.  He  too  was  AL  ^i.Aa sally  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  the  climate  Hud  cAposure  had  told 
upon  him  severely,  and  Uie  ilibeahes  horn  wliicii  lie  was 
suffering  were  aggravated  by  a  wound  lie  had  received 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  cam]).  He  imp/  appreciated  the 
tremendouf  ii/Le  Emh  m>  c  !  m  ’  <  1  bat,  in  his 
opinion,  they  were  ’ess  ihrn  vem  hum  ji  delay.  Whether 
convinced  or  not  by  his  Ohii  f  H,  .in.  a  /  ;  i  go  merits.  Wilson 
accepted  Hs  advice  and  dirccte*  Vw  >o  p'epare  a  plan  of 
attack. 

Baird- Smith  was  strongly  supported  by  Nicholson, 
Chamberlain,  Daly,  Norman,  and  Alex.  Taylor.  They 
were  one  and  all  in  communication  with  the  authorities  in 
the  Punjab,  and  they  knew  that  if  1  Delhi  were  not  taken, 
and  that  speedily,  there  would  be  a  struggle  not  only  for 
European  dominion,  but  even  for.  European  existence 
within  the  Punjab  itself.’* 

Our  position  in  that  province  was,  indeed,  most  critical. 
An  attempted  conspiracy  of  Mahome.dan  tribes  in  the 
Murree  Hills,  and  an  insurrection  in  the  Gogaira  district, 
nad  occurred.  Both  these  affairs  were  simply  attempts  to 
throw  off  the  British  yoke,  made  in  the  belief  that  our  last 
hour  was  come.  The  feeling  that  prompted  them  was  not 
confined  to  the  Mahomedans  ;  amongst  all  classes  and  races 
*  Punjab  Administration  Report.  1857-/18. 
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in  the  Punjab  a  spirit  of  restlessness  was  on  the  increase; 
even  the  most  loyally  disposed  were  speculating  on  the 
chances  of  our  being  able  to  hold  our  own,  and  doubting 
ihe  advisability  of  adhering  to  our  cause.  On  the  part  of 
the  Sikhs  of  the  Manjha*  there  was  an  unwillingness  to 
enlist,  and  no  good  recruits  of  this  class  could  be  obtained 
until  after  Delhi  had  fallen. 

It  was  under  these  critical  circumstances  that  a  council 
of  war  was  convened  to  decide  definitely  whether  the 
assault  should  take  place  or  not. 

Nicholson  was  not  a  man  of  many  intimacies,  but  as  his 
staff  officer  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  friend¬ 
ship.  I  was  constantly  with  him,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
was  sitting  in  his  tent  before  he  set  out  to  attend  the 
council.  He  had  been  talking  to  me  in.  confidential  terms 
of  personal  matters,  and  ended  by  telling  me  of  his 
intention  to  take  a  very  unusual  step  should  the  council 
fail  to  arrive  at  any  fixed  determination  regarding  the 
assault.  ‘  Delhi  must  be  taken,’  he  said,  ‘  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  this  should  be  done  at  once ;  and 
if  Wilson  hesitates  longer,  I  intend  to  propose  at  to-day’s 
meeting  that  he  should  be  superseded.’  I  was  greatly 
startled,  and  ventured  to  remark  that,  as  Chamberlain  was 
hors  de  combat  from  his  -wound,  Wilson’s  removal  would 
leave  him,  Nicholson,  senior  officer  with  the  force.  He 
smiled  as  he  answered  :  ‘  I  have  not  overlooked  that  fact. 
I  shall  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  could  not  possibly  accept  the  command  myself,  and  I 
shall  propose  that  it  be  given  to  Campbell,  of  the  52nd ; 
I  am  prepared  to  serve  under  him  for  the  time  being, 
*  The  tract  of  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  Eavi  rivers. 
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mg  down  the  fire  from  the  Mori  bastion.*  This  battery, 
moreover,  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that  we  should  attack 
them  from  our  right,  whereas  it  had  been  resolved  to  push 
the  main  attack  from  our  left,  where  we  could  approach 
nearer  to  the  walls  under  cover,  and  where  our  flank  was 
completely  protected  by  the  river.  The  Engineers  had 
also  employed  themselves  in  getting  ready  10,000  fascines, 
as  many  gabions,  and  100,000  sand-bags,  besides  field- 
magazines,  scaling-ladders,  and  spare  platforms. 

On  the  7th  September  Wilson  issued  an  order  informing 
the  force  that  arrangements  for  the  assault  would  be 
commenced  at  once.  He  dwelt  upon  the  hardships  and 
fatigue  which  had  been  cheerfully  borne  by  officers  and 
men,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  be  rewarded 
for  their  past  labours,  1  and  for  a  cheerful  endurance  of 
still  greater  fatigue  and  exposure.’  ITe  reminded  the 
troops  of  the  reasons  for  the  deadly  struggle  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  and  he  called  upon  all  ranks  to  co¬ 
operate  heart  and  soul  in  the  arduous  work  now'  before 
them. 

Ground  vTas  broken  that  evening.  Unfortunately  Baird- 
Smith  was  not  able  to  personally  superintend  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  breaching  batteries,  but  he  had  in  his 
second-in-command,  Alex.  Taylor,  a  thoroughly  practical 
Engineer,  who  not  only  knew'  how  to  w:ork  himself,  but 
how  to  get  work  out  of  others.  Ever  alert  and  cheerful, 
he  -was  trusted  and  looked  up  to  by  all  his  subordinates, 
and  was  of  all  others  the  very  man  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  such  a  difficult  and  dangerous  duty. 

The  first  battery,  known  as  No.  1,  was  traced  out  in  two 


*  Norman’s  narrative. 
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would  be  delivered  from  our  right,  and  they  were  quite  taken 
by  surprise  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  September,  we 
occupied  Ludlow  Castle. 

Baird- Smith  showed  his  grasp  of  the  situation  in  attack¬ 
ing  from  our  left,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance  of 
this  part  of  our  position  from  the  city  wall.  No  counter¬ 
attack  could  be  made  on  that  flank,  and  the  comparatively 
open  ground  between  the  Kashmir  and  Mori  bastions 
would  assist  us  in  protecting  the  assaulting  columns. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  discovered  their  mistake,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  prevent  our  batteries  being  constructed ; 
but  the  Engineers  were  not  to  be  deterred.  By  the 
^norning  of  the  11th  No.  2  battery  was  completed,  armed, 
and  unmasked,  and  No.  3  and  No.  4  batteries  were  marked 
out  in  the  Kudsiabagh.  No.  3,  commanded  by  Major 
Scott,  was  constructed  for  six  18-pounders,  and  twelve 
51 -inch  mortars  under  Captain  Blunt.  Norman  in  his 
narrative  says :  ‘  The  establishment  of  Major  Scott’s  battery 
within  180  yards  of  the  wall,  to  arm  which  heavy  guns  had  to 
be  dragged  from  the  rear  under  a  constant  fire  of  musketry, 
was  an  operation  that  could  rarely  have  been  equalled  in 
war.’  During  the  first  night  of  its  construction  39  men 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  but  with  rare  courage  the  work¬ 
men  continued  their  task.  They  were  merely  unarmed 
pioneers;  and  with  that  passive  bravery  so  characteristic 
of  Natives,  as  man  after  man  was  knocked  over,  they  would 
stop  a  moment,  weep  a  little  over  a  fallen  friend,  place  his 
body  in  a  row  along  with  the  rest,  and  then  work  on  as 
before.* 

No.  4  battery,  armed  with  ten  heavy  mortars,  and 
*  ‘  The  Indian  Mutiny,’  by  Forrest. 
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and  roar  of  guns  and  mortars,  with  the  ceaseless  rain  of 
shot  and  shell  on  the  city,  warned  the  mutineers  that 
their  punishment  was  at  hand.  We  were  not,  however, 
allowed  to  have  it  all  our  own  way.  Unable  to  fire  a 
gun  from  any  of  the  three  bastions  we  were  breaching, 
the  enemy  brought  guns  into  the  open  and  enfiladed  our 
batteries.  They  sent  rockets  from  their  martello  towers, 
and  they  maintained  a  perfect  storm  of  musketry  from 
their  advanced  trench  and  from  the  city  walls.  No  part  of 
the  attack  was  left  unsearehed  by  their  fire,  and  though 
three  months’  incessant  practice  had  made  our  men  skilful 
in  using  any  cover  they  had,  our  losses  were  numerous, 
327  officers  and  men  being  killed  and  wounded  between 
the  7th  and  14th  September. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  September  Nicholson  came 
to  see  whether  we  gunners  had  done  our  work  thoroughly 
enough  to  warrant  the  assault  being  made  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  evidently  satisfied,  for  when  he  entered  our 
battery  he  said  :  ‘  I  must  shake  hands  with  you  fellows ; 
you  have  done  your  best  to  make  my  work  easy  to-morrow.’ 

Nicholson  was  accompanied  by  Taylor,  who  had  to  make 
certain  that  the  breaches  were  practicable,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  detailed  four  subaltern  officers  of  Engineers  to 
go  to  the  walls  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  report  upon  the 
condition  they  were  in.  Greathod  and  Home  were  told  off 
for  the  Water  bastion  breach,  and  Medley  and  Lang*  for 
that  of  the  Kashmir  bastion.  Lang  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
go  while  it  was  yet  daylight ;  Taylor  agreed,  and  with  an 
escort  of  four'  men  of  the  GOfch  llifies  lie  crept  to  the  edge  of 
the  cove)'  in  the  Kudsiabagh,  and  then,  running  up  the 
( Joloncl  Arthur  bang  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  now  rJivo. 
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glacis,  sat  on  top  of  the  counterscarp  for  a  few  seconds 
studying  the  ditch  and  the  two  breaches.  On  his  returrf 
Lang  reported  the  breaches  to  be  practicable  ;  as,  however, 
it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  ladders  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  he  was  sent  again  after  dark,  in  company  with  Medley. 
They  took  a  ladder  and  a  measuring-rod  with  them,  and 
were  escorted  by  an  officer  and  twenty-four  riflemen,  of 
whom  all  but  six  were  left  under  cover  in  the  Kudsia- 
bagh.  Lang  slipped  into  the  ditch,  which  he  found  to 
be  sixteen  feet  deep.  Medley  handed  him  the  ladder 
and  rod,  and  followed  him  with  two  riflemen,  the  other 
four  remaining  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis  to  cover  their 
retreat.  With  the  help  of  the  ladder  they  ascended 
the  berm  and  measured  the  height  of  the  wall.  Two 
minutes  more,  and  they  would  have  reached  the  top  of  the 
breach,  but,  quiet  as  they  had  been,  their  movements  had 
attracted  attention,  and  several  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
running  towards  the  breach.  The  whole  party  re-ascended 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
grass,  waited  in  breathless  silence,  hoping  the  sepoys 
would  go  away,  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  the  breach.  The 
rebels,  however,  gave  no  signs  of  retiring,  and  as  all 
needful  information  had  been  obtained,  they  determined 
to  run  for  it.  A  volley  was  fired  at  the  party  as  they 
dashed  across  the  open,  but  no  one  was  hit. 

Greathed  and  Home  had  been  equally  successful,  and 
by  midnight  Baird- Smith  was  able  to  report  to  General 
Wilson  that  both  breaches  were  practicable. 

Baird- Smith  urged  the  importance  of  attacking  without 
delay.  He  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the 
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high  pressure  at  which  nearly  every  man*  in  the  force  had 
been  working  during  the  past  few  days ;  that  the  tension 

*  Nearly  every  man  was  on  duty.  The  daily  state  of  the  several 
corps  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  following  one  of  the 
75th  Foot. 


DAILY  STATE 
H.M.’S  75th  REGIMENT. 


Camp  Delhi,  18th  September,  1857. 


Sergeants. 

Drummers. 

Rank  and  File. 

Fit  to  turn  out 

1 

5 

87 

On  duty  - 

29 

6 

861 

(Sd.)  E.  COUBTENAY, 

Sergt. -Major, 

True  copy.  75tli  Regt. 

(Sd.)  R.  Barter,  Lieut.-Adj., 

75th  Regiment. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Barter,  tire  widow  of  my 
gallant  friend  and  comrade.  General  Richard  Barter,  C.B.,  who  served 
throughout  the  Mutiny  with  the  75th  Foot,  first  as  Adjutant  and 
afterwards  as  Captain,  for  the  above  ‘  Daily  State  ’  and  for  the  following 
extract  from  that  officer's  diary  : 

‘  In  the  evening  the  order  was  published  for  the  .storming  of  Delhi 
a  little  before  daybreak  the  next  morning.  September  1-J,  and  we 
each  of  us  looked  carefuilv  to  the  reloading  of  our  pistols,  tilling  of 
flasks,  and  getting  as  good  protection  as  possible  for  onr  heads,  which 
would  he  exposed  so  much  going  up  the  ladders.  J  wound  two  pnggris 
or  turbans  round  my  old  forage  cap.  with  tin.  Iasi,  letter  from  the  hills 
[Mrs.  Barter  was  then  at  Kasauli,  in  the  Himalayas]  in  (he  top.  and 

sleep  that  night  in  our  camp.  I  dropped  oil  now  and  then,  but  new; 
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Brigadier-General  Nicholson,  who  personally  led  No.  1 


column.  It  consisted  of: 

Her  Majesty’s  75th  Foot 

-  800 

1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  - 

-  250 

2nd  Punjab  Infantry  - 

-  450 

Total 

-  1,000 

and  was  meant  to  storm  the  breach  near  the  Kashmir  bastion. 

No.  2  column,  under  Brigadier  Jones,  of  Her  Majesty’s 

61st  Foot,  consisted  of  : 

MEN. 

Her  Majesty’s  8th  Foot 

-  250 

2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers  - 

-  250 

4th  Sikhs  -  .  '  . 

-  850 

Total 

-  -  850 

and  was  .  intended  for  the  storming  of 
Water  bastion. 

the  breach  near  the 

No.  3  column,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Her  Majesty’s 

52nd  Light  Infantry,  consisted  of  : 

MEN. 

Her  Majesty’s  52nd  Light  Infantry 

-  200 

Ilmnaon  Battalion 

-  250 

1st  Punjab  Infantry  - 

-  500 

Total  -  -  950 

and  was  told  off  to  enter  the  Kashmir  gate  after  it  had  been 
blown  in. 

No.  4  column  was  to  operate  on  our  right.  It  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Beid,  of  the  Sirmur  battalion,  and  was 
composed  of  that  regiment,  the  Guides  Infantry,  and  such 
men  from  the  piquets  (European  and  Native)  as  could  be 
spared.  Its  strength  was  SCO  men,  besides  1.200  of  the 
Kashmir  Contingent,  and  its  orders  were  to  attach  the 
suburbs  of  Kisenganj  and  Paharipur,  and  support  the  main 
attack  by  effecting  an  entrance  at  the  Kabul  gate. 


15 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


It  was  intended,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  the  assault 
should  be  delivered  at  break  of  day,  but  many  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  regiments  of  the  storming  force  had  been 
on  piquet  all  night,  and  it  took  some  time  for  them  to 
rejoin  their  respective  corps.  A  further  delay  was  caused 
by  our  having  to  destroy  the  partial  repairs  to  the 
breaches  which  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
during  the  night,  notwithstanding  the  steady  fire  we  had 
kept  up. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the  Infantry  were  ordered 
to  lie  down  under  cover.  Standing  on  the  crenellated  wall 
which  separated  Ludlow  Castle  from  the  road.  I  saw 
Nicholson  at  the  head  of  his  column,  and  wondered  what 
was  passing  through  his  mind.  Was  he  thinking  of  the 
future,  or  of  the  wonderful  part  he  had  played  during  the 
past  four  months  ?  At  Peshawar  lie  had  been  Ed  warden's 
right  hand.  At  the  head  of  the  Movable  Column  he  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  keeping  the  Punjab  quiet, 
and  at  Delhi  everyone  felt  that  during  the  short  time  lie 
had  been  with  us  he  was  our  guiding  star,  and  that  but 
for  his  presence  in  the  camp  the  assault  which  he  was 
about  to  lead  would  probably  never  have  t-mne  off.  lie 


V.t.HM-u!)  ‘.MW.  -I 

jo-f-,  vo  rnii-or  a  hiipbbn  of  the  (’mu ji.iry'-'  :>nny,  which 
bad  ai  J.ivt  bow  irk  n;/i.nu«  h.ul  h-  ■  u  -wopleteiv  ovor- 
-m,v  'y  In  w'iji<!or!'ul  persowdiy’  bwl,  man  in  the-, 
•  ,  Mj  me  f-e,n.;ra]  in  comma.,,7  fo  tiw  Just-joined 
pnvaio  mldiev,  recognized  than  !!>;■  whom  the  wild 

people  on  the  frontier  had  deified — the  man  of  whom  h 
little  time  before  Edvmrdes  had  said  to  imnl  Cunning,  ‘Yon 
may  rely  upon  this,  that  iJ  ov.>;  there  in  a  desperate  deed 
to  be  done  in  India,  hffiu  NiCiolw:;  C  the  man  to  do  it 
was  one  who  had  proved  hiimeb  )■<  ;  ood  all  doubt  capable  of 
grappling  with  the  crisis  three;, 1.  ;vb.-b  we  were  passing 
— one  to  follow  to  the  deoib.  Fm-h  in  the  Commander 
who  had  claimed  and  boon  gw-m  the  post  of  honour  was 
unbounded,  and  every  man  was  prepared  ‘to  do  or  die’ 
for  him. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens,  when  the 
breaching  guns  suddenly  ceased,  and  each  soldier  felt  he 
had  but  a  brief  moment  in  which  to  brace  himself  for 
the  coming  conflict.  Nicholson  gave  the  signal.  The 
'60th  Eifies  with  a  loud  cheer  dashed  to  the  front  in 
skirmishing  order,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  heads 
of  the  first  and  second  columns  appeared  from  the  Kudsia- 
bagli  and  moved  steadily  towards  the  breaches. 

No  sooner  were  the  front  ranks  seen  by  the  rebels  than 
a  storm  of  bullets  met  them  from  every  side,  and  officers 
and  men  fell  thick  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis.  Then,  for 
a  few  seconds,  amidst  a  blaze  of  musketry,  the  soldiers 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  for  only  one  or  two  of  the 
ladders  had  come  up,  the  rest  having  been  dropped  by 
their  killed  or  wounded  carriers.  Dark  figures  crowded  on 
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the  breach,  hurling  stones  upon  our  men  and  daring 
them  to  come  on.  More  ladders  were  brought  up,  they 
were  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  our  men,  leaping  into  it, 
raised  them  against  the  escarp  on  the  other  side.  Nichol¬ 
son,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  column,  was  the  first 
to  ascend  the  breach  in  the  curtain.  The  remainder  of 
his  troops  diverged  a  little  to  the  right  to  escalade  the 
breach  in  the  Kashmir  bastion.  Here  Lieutenants  Barter 
and  Fitzgerald,  of  the  75th  Foot,  were  the  first  to  mount, 
and  here  the  latter  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  breaches 
were  quickly  filled  with  dead  and  dying,  but  the  .  rebels 
were  hurled  back,  and  the  ramparts  which  had  so  long 
resisted  us  were  our  own. 

The  breach  at  the  Water  bastion  was  carried  by  No.  2 
column.  No  sooner  was  its  head  seen  emerging  from  the 
cover  of  the  old  Custom-house  than  it  was  met  by  a 
terrible  discharge  of  musketry.  Both  the  Engineer  officers 
(Greathed  and  Hovenden)  who  were  leading  it  fell  severely 
wounded,  and  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  carried  the 
ladders  twenty-nine  were  killed  or  wounded  in  as  many 
seconds.  The,  ladders  were  immediately  seized  by  their 
comrades,  who,  after  one  or  two  vain  attempts,  succeeded 
in  placing  them  against  the  escarp.  Then,  amidst  a 
shower  of  stones  and  bullets,  the  soldiers  ascended,  rushed 
the  breach,  and,  slaying  all  before  them,  drove  the  rebels 
from  the  walls. 

No.  3  column  had  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  towards 
the  Kashmir  gate  and  halted.  Lieutenants  Home  and 
Salkeld,  with 'eight  Sappers  and  Miners  and  a  bugler  of  the 
52nd  Foot,  went  forward  to  blow  the  gate  open.  The  enemy 
were  apparently  so  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  this  pro- 


the  duty. 


While  endeavouring  to  lire  the  charge,  Salkeld,  being 
shot  through  the  leg  and  arm,  handed  the  slow-match  to 
Corporal  Burgess,  who  fell  mortally  wounded,  but  not  until 
he  had  successfully  performed  his  task. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  had  taken  place,  Bugler  Haw¬ 
thorne  sounded  the  regimental  call  of  the  52nd.  Meeting 
with  no  response,  he  sounded  twice  again.  The  noise  of 
firing  and  shouting  was  so  great  that  neither  the.  sound 
of  the  bugle  nor  that  of  the  explosion  reached  the  column, 
but  Campbell,  after  allowing  the  firing  party  what  he 
thought  was  sufficient  time,  gave  the  order  to  advance. 
Captain  Crosse,  of  the  5‘2nd,  was  the  first  to  .reach  the 
gate,  followed  closely  by  Corporal  Taylor  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  and  Captain  Synge  of  the  same  regiment,  who 
was  Campbell’s  Brigade-Major.  In  single  file  along  the 
narrow  plank  they  crossed  the  ditch  in  which  lay  the 
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shattered  remnant  of  the  gallant  little  band ;  they  crept 
through  the  wicket,  which  was  the  only  part  blown  in, 
and  found  the  interior  of  the  gateway  blocked  by  an 
I8-pounder  gun,  under  which  were  lying  the  scorched 
bodies  of  two  or  three  sepoys,  who  had  evidently  been  killed 
by  the  explosion.  Tire  rest  of  the  column  followed  as 
rapidly  as  the  precarious  crossing  would  admit,  and 
when  Campbell  got  inside  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  both  Nicholson’s  and  Jones’s  columns,  which,  after 
mounting  the  three  breaches,  poured  in  a  mingled  crowd 
into  the  open  space  between  the  Kashmir  gate  and  the 
church. 

No.  4  column  advanced  from  the  Sabzi  Mandi  towards 
Kisenganj  and  Paharipur.  Reid,  the  commander,  was 
unfortunately  wounded  early  in  the  clay.  Several  other 
officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  for  a  little  time 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion  existed  owing  to  some  mis¬ 
conception  as  to  whether  the  command  of  the  column 
should  be  exercised  by  the  senior  officer  with  the  regular 
troops,  or  by  the  political  officer  with  the  Kashmir 
Contingent.  The  fighting  was  very  severe.  The  enemy 
were  in  great  numbers,  and  strongly  posted  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal — indeed,  at  one  time  there  appeared  to  be  a 
likelihood  of  their  breaking  into  our  weakly-guarded  camp 
or  turning  the  flank  of  our  storming  parties.  The  guns  at 
Hindu  Rao’s  house,  however,  prevented  such  a  catastrophe 
by  pouring  shrapnel  into  the  ranks  of  the  rebels;  and 
just  at  the  critical  moment  Hope  Grant  brought  up  the 
Cavalry  brigade,  which  had  been  covering  the  assaulting 
columns.  The  Horse  Artillery  dashed  to  the  front  and 
opened  fire  upon  the  enemy.  From  the  gardens  and  houses 
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Meanwhile  the  three  assaulting  columns  had  made  good: 
their  lodgment  on  the  walls.  The  guns  in  the  Kashmir  and 
Water  bastions  had  been  turned  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  used  against  the  foe,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  next  move. 

Nicholson’s  orders  were  to  push  his  way  to  the  Ajmir 
gate,  by  the  road  running  inside  the  city  wall,  and  .to 
clear  the  ramparts  and  bastions  as  he  went.  Jones  was 
to  make  for  the  Kabul  gate,  and  Campbell  for  the  -Jama 
Masjid. 

These  three  columns  reformed  inside  the  Kashmir  gate, 
from  which  point  the  first. and  second  practically  became  one. 
Nicholson,  being  accidentally  separated  from  his  own  column 
for  a  short  time,  pushed  on  with  Campbell’s  past  the  church, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  while  the  amalga¬ 
mated  column  under  Jones’s  leadership  took  the  rampart 
route  past  the  Kabul  gate  (on  the  top  of  which  Jones  had 
planted  a  British  flag),  capturing  as  they  advanced  all 
the  guns  they  found  on  the  ramparts,  and  receiving  no 
check  until  the  Burn  bastion  was  reached  by  some  of 
the  more  adventurous  spirits.  Here  the  enemy,  taking- 
heart  at  seeing  but  a  small  number  of  opponents,  made  a 
stand.  They  brought  up  a  gun,  and,  occupying  all  the 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  rampart  with  Infantry, 
they  poured  forth  such  a  heavy  fire  that  a  retirement  to 
the  Kabul  gate  had  to  be  effected. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Nicholson  rejoined  his  own 
column.  His  haughty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of 
a  retirement ;  however  slight  the  check  might  be,  he  knew 
that  it  would  restore  to  the  rebels  the  confidence  of  which 
our  hitherto  successful  advance  bad  deprived  them,  and, 


y.,1,1  v, > !.b  tlm  city  «vH  and  ,a  ojvif  <«,  the  right, 

i«k!  on  tho  left  flat-roofed  houses  vd'h  ;m amcts,  affording 
convenient  shelter  for  the  enemy  s  sump-shooters. 

As  the  troops  advanced  up  this  June  the  mutineers 
opened  upon  them  a  heavy  and.  destructive  lire.  Again 
and  again  they  were  cheeked,  anu  again  and  again  they 
reformed  and  acb-aneod.  Ti  was  in  thus  lane  that  Major 
Jacob,  the  gallant  homniarde*  it  J,U-  !  A  Bengal  Fusiliers, 
fell,  mortally  wounded.  His  men  wanted  to  carry  him  to 
the  rear,  but  he  would  not  Allow  them  lo  remain  behind 
for  him,  and  refused  their  help,  urging  them  to  press 
forward  against  the  foe.  The  officers,  leading  far  ahead 
of  their  men,  were  shot  down  one  after  the  other, 
and  the  men,  seeing  them  fall,  began  to  waver.  Nichol¬ 
son,  on  this,  sprang  forward,  and  called  upon  the 
soldiers  to  follow  him.  He  was  instantly  shot  through 
the  chest. 

A  second  retirement  to  the  17  d  ml  gate  was  now 
inevitable,  and  there  all  that  was  left  of  the  first  and 
second  columns  remained  for  the  night.. 

Campbell’s  column,  guided  by  Sir  Tl mophilus  Metcalfe, 
who  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  city  as 
Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Delhi  was  able  to  conduct 
it  by  the  route  least  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  lire,  forced 
its  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the  -Jama  Masjicl,  where  it 
remained  for  half  an  hour,  hoping  that  the  other  columns 
would  come  to  its  assistance.  They,  however,  as  has  been 
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shown,  had  more  than  enough  to  do  elsewhere,  and  Camp¬ 
bell  (who  was  wounded),  seeing  no  chance  of  being  re¬ 
inforced,  and  having  no  Artillery  or  powder-bags  with  which 
to  blow  in  the  gates  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  fell  back  leisurely 
and  in  order  on  the  church,  where  he  touched  what  was  left 
of  the  Reserve  column,  which  had  gradually  been  broken 
up  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  assaulting  force,  until  the 
4th  Punjab  Infantry  alone  remained  to  represent  it. 

While  what  I  have  just  described  was  taking  place,  I 
myself  was  with  General  Wilson.  Edwin  Johnson  and 
I,  being  no  longer  required  with  the  breaching  batteries, 
had  been  ordered  to  return  to  our  staff  duties,  and  we 
accordingly  joined  the  General  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  before  the  assaulting  columns  moved  from 
the  cover  of  the  Iiudsiabagh. 

Wilson  watched  the  assault  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  when  he  was  satisfied  that  it  had  proved  successful, 
he  rode  through  the  Kashmir  gate  to  the  church,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  clay. 

He  was  ill  and  tired  out,  and  as  the  clay  wore  on  and  he 
received  discouraging  reports,  he  became  more  and  more 
anxious  and  depressed.  He  heard  of  Reid’s  failure,  and  of 
Reid  himself  having  been  severely  wounded ;  then  came  the 
disastrous  news  that  Nicholson  had  fallen,  and  a  report 
(happily  false)  that  Hope  Grant  and  Tombs  were  both 
killed.  All  this  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  the  General, 
until  at  last  he  began  seriously  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  leaving  the  city  and  falling  back  on  the  Ridge. 

I  was  ordered  to  go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  these 
reports,  and  to  ascertain  exactly  what  had  happened  to 
No.  4  column  and  the  Cavalry  on  our  right. 


camp-followers,  were  busy  ransoelinL  ihe  bouses  and  shops 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cavryin.,  oh  <_u  oynhiug  of  the 
slightest  value  they  con  id  lay  ihcn  h.mtK  on,  Having  with, 
difficulty  collected  four  msu,  1  put  them  in  charge  of  a 
sergeant  of  the  hist  Foot.  Taking  dovn  ids  name,  I  fold 
him  who  the  wounded  officer  was,  and  ordered  him  to  go 
direct  to  the  field  hospital. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Nicholson.  1  found,  time  to 
ride  several  times  to  the  hospital  to  inquire  after  him,  but 
I  was  never  allowed  to  see  him  again. 
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Continuing  my  ride,  I  soon  came  up  with  Hope  Grant’s 
brigade.  It  had  shortly  before  been  relieved  from  its 
perilous  and  unpleasant  position  as  a  target  for  the  enemy 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Guides  Infantry  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  Balueli  battalion.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find 
Tombs  alive  and  unhurt,  and  from  him  and  other  officers 
of  my  regiment  1  learnt  the  tremendous  peppering  they  had 
undergone.  Hodson  was  there  also  with  his  newly- raised 
regiment,  some  officers  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  Lighten 
Probyn,  Watson,  and  Younghusband,  of  the  Punjab  Cavalry. 
Probyn  was  in  great  spirits,  having  fallen  temporarily  into 
the  command  of  his  squadron,  owing  to  Charles  Nicholson 
(John  Nicholson’s  younger  brother)  having  been  selected 
to  take  Coke’s  place  with  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry.  Probyn 
retained  his  command  throughout  the  campaign,  for 
Charles  Nicholson  was  wounded  that  very  morning  while 
-gallantly  leading  his  regiment.  His  right  arm  was  being- 
amputated  when  his  heroic  brother  was  carried  mortally 
wounded  into  the  same  hospital,  and  laid  on  the  bed  next 
to  him. 

It  seemed  so  important  to  acquaint  the  General  with¬ 
out  delay  that  Hope  Grant  and  Tombs  were  both  alive, 
that  the  Cavalry  had  been  relieved  from  their  exposed 
position,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  anxiety 
about  Eeid’s  cqlumn,  that  I  galloped  back  to  tire  church 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  news  I  was  able  to  give  for  the  moment  somewhat 
cheered  the  General,  but  did  not  altogether  dispel  his 
gloomy  forebodings;  and  the  failure  of  Campbell’s  column 
("which  just  at  that  juncture  returned  to  the  church),  the 
hopelessness  of  Nicholson’s  condition,  and,  above  all.  the 
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it  was  while  he  was  there  that  he  received  two  notes  from 
General  Wilson.  In  the  first,  written  after  the  failure  of 
the  attacks  on  the  Jama  Mas j  id  and  the  Lahore  gate,  the 
General  asked  for  the  return  of  the  Baluch  battalion, 
which,  at  Chamberlain’s  request,  had  been  sent  to  reinforce 
Beid’s  column,  and  in  it  he  expressed  the  hope  that  ‘  we 
shall  be  able  to  hold  what  we  have  got.’  In  the  second 
note,  written  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  General 
asked  whether  Chamberlain  ‘  could  do  anything  from 
Hindu  Bao’s  house  to  assist,’  adding,  ‘our  numbers  are 
frightfully  reduced,  and  we  have  lost  so  many  senior 
officers  that  the  men  are  not  under  proper  control ;  indeed, 
I  doubt  if  they  could  be  got  to  do  anything  dashing.  I 
want  your  advice.  If  the  Hindu  Bao’s  piquet  cannot  be 
moved,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  take 
the  city.  ’  Chamberlain  understood  General  Wilson  s  second 
note  to  imply  that  he  contemplated'  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  the  city,  and  he  framed  his  reply  accordingly.  In  it 
he  urged  the  necessity  for  holding  on  to  the  last:  he 
pointed  out  the  advantages  already  gained,  and  the 
demoralization  thereby  inflicted  upon  the  enemy.  The 
dying  Nicholson  advocated  the  same  course  with  almost 
his  latest  breath.  So  angry  and  excited  was  he  when  he 
was  told  of  the  General’s  suggestion  to  retire,  that  lie 
exclaimed,  ‘Thank  God  I  have  strength  yet  to- shoot  him, 
if  necessary.’  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  consensus 
of  responsible  and  reliable  opinion,  and  Wilson  gave  up  all 
idea  of  retreating. 

During  the  afternoon  of  tire  14l;h,  Norman,  Johnson, 
and  I,  at  the  General’s  desire  and  for  his  information, 
visited  every  position  occupied  by  our  troops  within  the 
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densely  -  populated  city  remained  to  be  conquered.  The 
magazine,  the  palace,  and  the  Fort  of  Selimgarh,  all 
strongly  fortified,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  narrow  strip  of  ground  we  had  gained  had  been 
won  at  severe  loss.  Three  out  of  the  four  officers  who 
commanded  the  assaulting  columns  had  been  disabled, 
and  G6  officers  and  1,104  men  had  been  killed  and 
y  wounded. 

;  .  The  night  of  the  14th  was  spent  by  the  General  and 
i]  staff  in  ‘  Skinner’s  house,’*  close  to  the  church.  Eest 
j;  was  badly  needed,  for  almost  everyone  in'  the  force, 

!j  officers  and  men  alike,  had  been  hard  at  work,  night  and 
j  day,  for  a  week.  That  night,  luckily,  -we  were  allowed  to 
1  be  at  peace,. for  whether  it  was  that  the  rebels  were  as  tired 
r  as  we  were,  or  that  they  were  busy  making  preparations  for 
1  further  resistance,  they  did  not  disturb  us ;  and  when  day 
;  broke  we  were  all  refreshed  and  ready  to  continue  the 
..  struggle.  At  one  time,  indeed,,  early  in  the  evening,  the 
■f  enemy  appeared  from  their  movements  to  be  preparing  to 

;  *  The  house  belonged  to  the  Skinner  family,  and  was  ori'-many 

built  by  James  Skinner,  a  Eurasian  who  served  the  Moghm  Emperor 
with  great  distinction  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cep  j.  When  Lord 
Lake  broke  up  that  Maliomedan  Prince’s  power,-  ,  miner  entered  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  and  dose  to  the  rank  of  Major. 
He  was  also  a  C.B.  He  raised  the  famous  Skinner’s  Horse,  now  the 
1st  Bengal  Cavalry.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  one  of  Ilis  Majesty’s 
regiments  of  Foot,  and  after  one  of  Lord  Clive’s  battles  married  a 
Eajput  lady  of  good  family,  who  with  her  father  and  mother  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  Skinner  himself  married  a  Maliomedan,  so  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  three  religions,  Christian,  Hindu,  and 
Mahomedan,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  left  on  the  ground  severely 
wounded,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  his  life  were  spa, red  he  would  build 
three  places  of  worship— a  church,  a,  temple,  and  a  mosque.  He 
fulfilled  his  vow,  and  a  few  years  later  he  built  the  church  at  Delhi, 
and  the  temple  and  mosque  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  situation  was  reviewed, 
and  preparations  made  for  the  conquest  of  the  city.  Order 
was  restored  amongst  the  troops,  who,  as  I  have  shown, 
had  become  somewhat  demoralized  by  the  street  fighting. 
Regiments  and  brigades  were  got  together ;  raids  were 
made  on  all  the  store  shops  within  reach,  and  every  bottle 
of  beer  and  spirits  was  broken.*  Some  of  the  liquor 
would  doubtless  have  been  of  great  use  in  the  hospitals, 
but  there  was  no  means  of  removing  it,  and  the  General 
wisefy  determined  that  it  was  best  to  put  temptation 
out  of  the  men’s  way.  Guns  and  mortars  were  placed 
into  position  for  shelling  the  city  and  palace,  and  a  few 
houses  near,  where  the  enemy’s  sharpshooters  had 
established  themselves,  were  seized  and  occupied.  We 
soon,  however,  gave  up  attacking  such  positions,  for  we 
found  that  street  fighting  could  not  be  continued  without 

*  A  report  was  circulated  that  a  large  number  of  our  men  had  fallen 
into  the  trap  laid  for  them  by  the  Native  shopkeepers,  and  were  dis¬ 
gracefully  drunk.  I  heard  that  a  few  men,  overcome  by  heat  and 
hard  work,  had  given  way  to  temptation,  but  I  did  not  see  a  single 
drunken  man  throughout  the  day  of  the  assault,  although,  as  I  have 
related,  I  visited  every  position  held  by  our  troops  within  the  walls  of 
the  city. 
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19th  we  found  ourselves  in  rear  of  the  Burn  bastion,  the 
attempt  to  take  which  on  the  14th  had  cost  the  life  of 
the  gallant  Nicholson  and  so  many  other  brave  men.  We 
had  with  us  fifty  European  and  fifty  Native  soldiers,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  party  being  Captain  Gordon,  of  the 
75th  Foot.  A  single  door  separated  us  from  the  lane 
which  led  to  the  Burn  bastion.  Lang,  of  the  Engineers, 
burst  this  door  open,  and  out  dashed  the  party.  Bushing 
across  the  lane  and  up  the  ramp,  the  guard  was  com¬ 
pletely  surprised,  and  the  bastion  was  seized  without  our 
losing  a  man. 

Early  the  next  day  we  were  still  sapping  our  way 
towards  the  Lahore  gate,  when  we  suddenly  found  our¬ 
selves  in  a  courtyard  in  which  were  huddled  together 
some  forty  or  fifty  banicts*  who  were  evidently  as  much  in 
terror  of  the  sepoys  as  they  were  of  us.  The  men  of  our 
party  nearly  made  an  end  of  these  unfortunates  before 
their  officers  could  interfere,  for  to  the  troops  (Native  and 
European  alike)  every  man  inside  the  wails  of  Delhi  was 
looked  upon  as  a  rebel,  worthy  of  death.  These  people, 
however,  were  unarmed,  and  it  did  not  require  a  very 
practised  eye  to  see  that  they  were  inoffensive.  We 
thought,  however,  that  a  good  fright  would  do  them  no 
harm,  and  might  possibly  .help  us,  so  for  a  time  we  allowed 
them  to  believe  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  traitors.  ).;n 
eventually  told  them  their  lives  would  be  spa, red  h  they 
would  take  us  in  safety  to  some  place  from  which  we 
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"Vi  e  then  discussed  our  next  move,  and  it  was  decided  to 
repeat  the  manoeuvre  which  had  been  so  successful  at  the 
Burn  bastion.  The  troops  were  brought  by  the  route  we 
had  just  traversed,  and  drawn  up  behind  a  gateway  next  to 
the  house  in  which  we  had  been  concealed.  The  gate  was 
hurst  open,  and  rushing  into  the  street,  we  captured  the 
guns,  and  killed  or  put  to  flight  the  sepoys  whom  we  had 
watched  from  our  upper  chamber  a  short  time  before, 
without  losing  a  man  ourselves. 

This  was  a  great  achievement,  for  we  were  now  in 
possession  of  the  main  entrance  to  Delhi,  and  the  street  of 
the  city  leading  direct  from  the  Lahore  gate  to  the  palace 
and  Jama  Masjid.  We  proceeded  up  this  street,  at  first 
cautiously,  but  on  finding  it  absolutely  empty,  and  the 
houses  on  either  side  abandoned,  we  pushed  on  until  we 
reached  the  Delhi  Bank.  Here  there  was  firing  going  on, 
and  round  shot  flying  about  from  a  couple  of  guns  placed 
just  outside  the  palace.  But  this. was  evidently  an  ex¬ 
piring  effort.  The  great  Mahomedan  mosque  had  just 
been  occupied  by  a  column  under  the  command  of  Major 
James  Blind;  while  Ensign  McQueen,*  of  the  4th  Punjab 
Infantry,  with  one  of  his  own  men  had  pluckily  recon¬ 
noitred  up  to  the  chief  gateway  of  the  palace,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  there  were  but  few  men  left  in  the  Moghul 
fort. 

The  honour  of  storming  this  last  stronghold  was  appro¬ 
priately  reserved  for  the  60th  Rifles,  the  regiment  which 
had  been  the  first  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hindun,  nearly  four  months  before,  and  which  throughout 
the  siege^  had  so  greatly  distinguished  itself. 

*  Now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  McQueen,  K.C.B. 
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Gurkhas*  were  the  first  troops  of  Her  Majesty’s  army  to 
garrison  the  palace  of  the  Moghuls,  in  which  the  traitorous 
and  treacherous  massacre,  of  English  men,  women  and 
children  had  been  perpetrated. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  principal  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  was  pressed  upon  the  General  by  Chamberlain 
and  Hodson,  who  both  urged  that  the  victory  would  be  in¬ 
complete  if  the  King  and  his  male  relatives  were  allowed  to 
remain  at  large.  Wilson  would  not  consent  to  any  force 
being  sent  after  them,  and  it  was  with  considerable  re¬ 
luctance  that  he  agreed  to  Hodson  going  on  this  hazardous 
duty  with  some  of  his  own  men  only.  The  last  of  the 
Moghul  Emperors  had  taken  refuge  in  Humayun’s  tomb, 
about  seven  miles  from  Delhi,  where,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  21st,  he  surrendered  to  Hodson  on  receiving  a  promise 
from  that  officer  that  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
favourite  wife  and  her  son  should  be  spared.  Hodson 
brought  them  all  into  Delhi  and  placed  them  under  a 
European  guard  in  a  house  in  the  Cliandni  Chauk,  thus 
adding  one  more  to  the  many  valuable  services  he  had 
rendered  throughout  the  siege. 

I  went  with  many  others  the  next  day  to  see  the  King  ; 
the  old  man  looked  most  wretched,  and  as  he  evidently 
disliked  intensely  being  stared  at  by  Europeans,  I  quickly 
took  my  departure.  On  my  way  back  I  was  rather  startled 
to  see  the  three  lifeless  bodies  of  the  King’s  two  sons  and 

*  The  Gurkhas  became  such  friends  with  the  men  of  the  1st  Bat¬ 
talion  60th  Rifles  during  the  siege — the  admiration  ol  brave  men  tor 
brave  men — that  they  made  a  special  request  to  be  allowed  to  wear  the 
same  uniform  as  their  ‘  brothers  ’  in  the  Rifles.  This  wits  acceded  to. 
and  the  ‘2nd  Gurkhas  are  very  proud  of  the  little,  red  line  on  their  facings 
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The  news  that  we  had  occupied  the  palace,  and  were  in 
complete  possession  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  consoled  Nicholson 
on  his  deathbed.  From  the  first  there  was  little  hope 
that  this  valuable  life  could  be  saved.  He  was  taken  into 
hospital  in  a  fainting  condition  from  internal  hemorrhage, 
and  he  endured  excruciating  agony ;  but,  .wrote  General 
Chanibgrlain,  ‘throughout  those  nine  days  of  suffering  he 
bore  himself  nobly ;  not  a  lament  or  sigh  ever  passed  his 
lips.’  His  every  thought  was  given  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  last  he  materially  aided  the  military  authorities  by  his 
clear-sighted,  sound,  ancb  reliable  advice.  His  intellect 
remained  unclouded  to  the  end.  With  his  latest  breath  he 
sent  messages  of  tender  farewell  to  his  mother,  hoping  she 
would  be  patient  under  his  loss,  and  to  his  oldest  and  dearest 
friend,  Herbert  Edwardes.  After  his  death  some  frontier 
Chiefs  and  Native  officers  of  the  Multani  Horse  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  him,  and  I  was  told  that  it  -was  touching  beyond 
expression  to  see  these  strong  men  shed  tears  as  they  looked 
on  all  that  -was  left  of  the  leader  they  so  loved  and  honoured. 

Thus  ended  the  great-  siege  of  Delhi,  and  to  no  one  could 
the  tidings  of  its  fall  have  brought  more  intense  relief  and 
satisfaction  than  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab. 
Although  in  the  first  instance  Sir  John  Lawrence  certainly 
under-estimated  the  strength  of  the  Delhi  defences  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  General  Anson  he, cl  to  contend,  he 
fully  realized  them  later,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  imperilling 
the  safety  of  his  own  province  by  denuding  it  of  troops,  he 
provided  the  means  for  the  capture  of  the  rebel  stronghold, 
and  consequently  the  army  of  Delhi  felt  they  owed  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 


fidence  in  the  result,  as  if  tliey  were  attacking  in  the  first 
flush  and  exultation  of  troops  at  the  commencement  of  a 


campaign,  instead  of  being  the  remnant  of  a  force  worn 
out,  by  twelve  long  weeks  of  privation  and  sufferings 
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by  hope  deferred  (which  truly  *  maketh  the  heart  sick 
and  by  weary  waiting  for  the  help  which  never  came. 
Batteries  were  thrown  up  within  easy  range  of  the  walls, 
than  which  a  more  heroic  piece  of  work  was  never  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  finally,  these  gallant  few,  of  whom  England 
should  in  very  truth  be  everlastingly  proud,  stormed  in 
the  face  of  day  a  strong  fortress  defended  by  80,000 
desperate  men,  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  defy 
assault. 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  bears  witness  to  the 
gallantry  of  all  arms  of  the  service.  The  effective  force  at 
Delhi  never  amounted  to  10,000  men.  Of  these  992  were 
killed  and  2,845  wounded,  besides  hundreds  who  died  of 
disease  and  exposure.  Where  all  behaved  nobly,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  particularize ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered- 
invidious  if  I  specially  draw  my  readers’  attention  to  the 
four  corps  most  constantly  engaged :  the  60th  Rifles,  the 
Sirmur  battalion  of  Gurkhas,  the  Guides,  and  the  1st 
Punjab  Infantry.  Placed  in  the  very  front  of  the  position, 
they  were  incessantly  under  fire,  and  their  losses  in  action 
testify  to  the  nature  of  the1  service  they  performed.  The 
60th  Rifles  left  Meerut  with  440  of  all  ranks ;  a  few  days 
before  the  assault  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  nearly 
200,  making  a  total  of  640  ;  their  casualties  were  389.  The 
Sirmur  battalion  began  with  450  men,  and  were  joined  by  a 
draft  of  90,  making  a  total  of  540  ;  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  319.  The  strength  of  the  Guides 
when  they  joined  was  550  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  their 
casualties  were  303.  The  1st  Punjab  Infantry  arrived 
in  Delhi  with  3  British  officers  and  664  Natives  of  all 
ranks.  Two  of  the  British  officers  were  killed,  and  the  third 
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‘  In  the  name  of  outraged  humanity,  in  memory  of 
innocent  blood  ruthlessly  shed,  and  in  acknowledgment 
of'  the  first  signal  vengeance  inflicted  on  the  foulest 
treason,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  records  his 
gratitude  to  Major-General  Wilson  and  the  brave  army 
of  Delhi.  He  does  so  in  the  sure  conviction  that  a  like 
tribute  awaits  them,  not  in  England  only,  but  wherever 
within  the  limits  of  civilization  the  news  of  their  well- 
earned  triumph  shall  reach.’ 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  fall  of  Delhi  was  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  glad 
tidings  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  bringing  intense  relief  to  Europeans 
everywhere,  but  more  especially  to  those  in  the  Punjab, 
who  felt  that  far  too  great  a  strain  was  being  put  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  that  failure,  at  Delhi  would 
probably  mean  a  rising  of  the  Sikhs  apd  Punjabis. 
Salutes  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  all  the 
principal  stations,  but  the  Native  population  of  the  Punjab 
could  not  at  first  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Moghul 
capital,  with  its  hordes  of  defenders,  could  have  been 
captured  by  the  small  English  army  they  saw  marching 
through  their  province  a  few  months  before.  Even  at  that 
time  it  seemed  all  too  small  for  the  task  before  it,  and 
since  then  they  knew  it  had  dwindled  down  to  less  than 
half  its  numbers.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  they  had 
ocular  demonstration  of  our  success,  in  the  shape  of  the 
loot  which  some  of  the  Native  followers  belonging  to  the 
besieging  force  took  back  to  their  homes,  that  they  became 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  our  victory. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  being  painfully  alive  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  our  position  in  the  Punjab,  as  compared  to  the 
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great  strength  of  the  Sikhs,  on  hearing  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Delhi,  begged  General  Wilson  to  send  back  at 
once  a  British  regiment  as  a  practical  proof  that  our 
triumph  was  complete,  and  that  he  no  longer  needed  so 
many  troops.  But  though  the  city  was  in  our  possession, 
a  great  deal  remained  to  be  done  before  a  single  soldier 
could  be  spared.  Above  all  things,  it  was  necessary  to 
open  up  communication  with  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  in 
order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  We  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  Have¬ 
lock’s  attempts  to  reach  Lucknow,  and  of  his  having  been 
obliged  in  the  end  to  retire  to  Cawnpore  and  wait  for 
reinforcements,  but  we  had  not  been  able  to  learn  whether 
such  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  or  how  long  the 
beleaguered  garrison  of  Lucknow  was  likely  to  hold  out. 

No  time  was  wasted  at  Delhi.  On  the  21st  September, 
the  very  day  after  the  palace  was  occupied,  it  was  decided  to 
despatch  a  column  to  Cawnpore ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  whole  force,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  detailing  the  troops  for  its  composition. 
The  total  strength  of  the  corps*  eventually  selected 
Two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  with  four  guns  and  one  howitzer 
each,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Bemmington  and  Blunt. 
One  Field  Battery,  with  six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Bourchier. 
One  British  Cavalry  regiment,  the  9th  Lancers,  reduced  to  800  men. 
commanded  by  Major  Ouvry.  Two  British  Infantry  regiments  (the 
8tli  and  75tli  Foot),  commanded  respectively  by  Major  Hinde  and 
Captain  Gordon,  which  could  only 'number  between  them  480  men. 
Detachments  of  three  Punjab  Cavalry  regiments,  (Bo  1st,  2nd  ami 
5th,  commanded  by  Lieutenants  John  IVatsou,  High  ton  Proinn  and 
George  Younghusband,  numbering  in  all  820  men.  A  detachment 
of  Hodson’s  Horse,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hugh  Gough,  and 
consisting  of  180  men.  Two  Punjab  Infantry  regiments,  commanded 
by  Captains  Green  and  'Wilde,  each  about  000  men  :  am!  200  Sappers 
and  Miners,  with  whom  were  Lieutenants  Home  and  Lang. 
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of  humanity.  The  sights  we  encountered  •  were  horrible 
and  sickening  to  the  last  degree.  Here  a  dog  gnawed  at 
an  uncovered  limb ;  there  a  vulture,  disturbed  by  our 
approach  from  its  loathsome  meal,  but  too  completely 
gorged  to  fly,  fluttered  away  to  a  safer  distance.  In  many 
instances  the  positions  of  the  bodies  were  appallingly  life¬ 
like.  Some  lay;  with  their  arms  uplifted  as  if  beckoning, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  was  weird  and  terrible  beyond 
description.  Our  horses  seemed  to  feel  the  horror  of  it  as 
much  as  we  did,  for  they  shook  and  snorted  in  evident 
terror.  The  atmosphere  was  unimaginably  disgusting, 
laden  as  it  was  with  the  most  noxious  and  sickening- 
odours. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  breathing  the  pure 
air  of  the  open  country  after  such  a  horrible  experience ; 
but  we  had  not  escaped  untainted.  That  night  we  had 
several  cases  of  cholera,  one  of  the  victims  being  Captain 
Wilde,  the  Commandant  of  the  4-th  Punjab  Infantry.  He 
was  sent  back  to  Delhi  in  a  hopeless  condition,  it  was 
thought,  but  he  recovered,  and  did  excellent  work  at  the 
head  of  his  fine  regiment  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
campaign. 

After  a  march  of  eleven  miles  we  reached  Ghazi-ud- 
din-nagar,  to  find  the  place  deserted.  We  halted  the 
next  day.  The  baggage  animals  were  out  of  condition 
after  their  long  rest  at  Delhi ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
overhaul  their  loads  and  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  kit 
and  plunder  which  the  followers  bad  brought  a, way  with 
them.  We  were  accompanied  on  our  march  by  a  few 
enterprising  civilians,  who  had  found  their  way  into  Delhi 
the  day  after  we  took  possession  of  the  palace.  Amongst 
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of  our  surmisings,  for  we  were  soon  rudely  awakened  by 
the  rattle  of  shots  exchanged  between  our  vedettes  and 
those  of  the  enemy.  Information  was  sent  back  at  once 
to  the  advance  guard  and  to  our  Commander,  while  we 
set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  enemy’s  exact  position  ;  this 
proved  to  be  at  Bulandshahr,  and  we  were  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  the  main  body. 

As  we  advanced  the  rebel  Cavalry  fell  back,  and  when 
wre  got  under  fire  of  their  guns,  our  Horse  Artillery  came 
into  action ;  our  Infantry  coming  up,  found  the  enemy 
occupying  an  extremely  strong  position,  in  the  gaol  and  a 
walled  serai  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  their  left  being 
covered  by  the  enclosed  gardens  and  ruined  houses  of  the 
deserted  civil  station,  within  which  they  were  collected,  in 
considerable  force.  From  these  points  they  were  driven  by 
the  75th  Foot,  who,  in  a  most  dashing  manner,  captured 
two  9 -pounder  guns,  while  a  third  was  taken  by  the 
Cavalry.  The  rebels  then  began  to  retreat,  and  were 
followed  up  by  a  small  body  of  Cavalry,  under  Drysdale,* 
of  the  9th  Lancers,  with  whom  were  Sarel,  of  the  same 
regiment,  Augustus  Anson  of  the  84th  Foot,  and  myself. 
We  soon  became  entangled  in  narrow  streets,  but  at  last 
found  ourselves  in  a  gateway  leading  out  of  the  town, 
which  was  crowded  with  bullock-carts,  flying  townspeople, 
and  a  number  of  the  enemy,  some  on  horseback,  some 
on  foot.  There  we  had  hard  fighting  ;  Sarel  was  wounded 
in  the  act  of  running  a  sepoy  through  the  body,  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand  being  taken  off  by  a  bullet, 
which  then  passed  through  his  left  arm ;  Anson  was 
surrounded  by  mutineers,  and  performed  prodigies  of 
*  Now  General  Sir  William  Drysdale,  K.C.Ib 
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the  banks  of  the  Kali  Naddi.  The  same  afternoon  Malagarh 
was  reconnoitred,  but  was  found  to  be  deserted,  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  of  the  morning’s  action,  for  the  fort,  if 
defended,  would  have  given  us  some  trouble  to  take. 
Walidad  Khan  evidently  hoped  to  become  a  power  in  the 
district,  for  he  had  begun  to  make  gun-carriages,  and 
we  found  roughly-cast  guns  on  the  lathes  ready  for  boring 
out.  It  was  decided  that  Malagarh  Fort,  which  was  full 
of  articles  of  every  description  taken  from  the  English 
residents,  should  be  destroyed.  Its  demolition,  however, 
took  some  time  to  effect,  and  as  we  could  not  move  till 
transport  came  from  Meerut  to  convey  our  wounded  officers 
and  men  back  to  that  place,  the  column  halted  at  Buland- 
shahr  for  four  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  October  the  fort  was  blown 
up,  and  most  unfortunately,  while  superintending  the 
operation,  Lieutenant  Home  was  killed.*  The  mine  had 
been  laid  and  the  slow-match  lighted,  but  the  explosion  not 
following  as  quickly  as  was  expected,  Home  thought  the 
match  must  have  gone  out,  and  went  forward  again  to 
relight  it.  At  that  moment  the  mine  blew  up.  His  death 
was  greatly  felt  in  camp,  happening'  as  it  did  when  all  the 
excitement  of. battle  was  over. 

We  left  Bulandshahr,  and  said  good-bye  to  Lyall  on  the 
3rd  October,  feeling  that  he  was  being  placed  in  a  position 
of  considerable  risk,  thrown  as  he  was  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  with  general  instructions  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  British  Government.  He  was  not,  liow- 

*  This  was  the  Engineer  officer  who  had  such  a  miraculous  escape 
when  he  blew  in  the  Kashmir  gate  at  Delhi,  for  which  act  of  gallantry 
he  had  been  promised  the  Victoria  Cross. 
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fakir  pointed  to  a  small  wooden  platter,  making  signs  for 
us  to  examine  it.  The  platter  had  been  quite  recently 
used  for  mixing  food  in,  and  at  first  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  unusual  about  it.  On  closer  inspection,  however, 
we  discovered  that  a  detachable  square  of  wood  had  been 
let  in  at  the  bottom,  on  removing  which  a  hollow  became 
visible,  and  in  it  lay  a  small  folded  paper,  that  proved  to 
be  a  note  from  General  Havelock,  written  in  the  Greek 
character,  containing  the  information  that  he  was  on  his 
.way -.to  the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison,  and  begging  any 
Commander  into  whose  hands  the  communication  might 
fall  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  his  assistance,  as 
he  sorely  needed  reinforcements,  having  few  men  and  no 
carriage  to  speak  of.  This  decided  Greathed  to  proceed 
with  as  little  delay  as  might  be  to  Cawnpore. 

Just  before  we  left  Bulandshahr,  a  spy  reported  to  me 
that  an  English  lady  was  a  prisoner  in  a  village  some 
twenty  miles  off,  and  that  she  was  anxious  to  be  rescued. 
As  on  cross-examination,  however,  the  story  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  very  reliable,  I  told  the  man  he  must  bring 
me  some  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  lady  in  the  village. 
Accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of  the  column  at  K1  turpi.  lie 
appeared  with  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  writ  I  m  1  Miss 
MartindaleJ  This  necessitated  the  matter  being  inquired 
into,  and  I  obtained  the  Brigadier's  permission  to  make 
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her  for  some  time,  and  making  quite  sure  she  was  not 
likefy  to  change  her  mind,  we  rode  away,  leaving  her  to 
her  sowar,  with  whom  she  was  apparently  quite  content.* 
I  need  hardly  say  we  got  unmercifully  chaffed  on  our 
return  to  camp,  when  the  result  of  our  expedition  leaked 
out. 

At  Somna,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  we  heard  that 
the  Mahomedan  insurgents,  the  prisoners  released  from 
gaol,  and  the  rebel  Rajputs  of  the  neighbourhood,  were 
prepared  to  resist  our  advance  on  Aligarh,  and  that  they 
expected  to  be  aided  by  a  large  number  of  mutineers  from 
Delhi.  We  came  in  sight  of  Aligarh  shortly  before  day¬ 
break  on  the  5th  October.  Our  advance  was  stopped  by  a 
motley  crowd  drawn  up  before  the  -walls,  shouting,  blowing 
horns,  beating  drums,  and  abusing  the  Feringhis  in  the 
choicest  Hindustani ;  but,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  there 
-were  no  sepoys  amongst  them.  The  Horse  Artillery 
coming  up,  these  valiant  defenders  quickly  fled  inside  the 
city  and  closed  the. gates,  leaving  two  guns  in  our  possession. 
Thinking  we  should  be  sure  to  attack  and  take  the  place, 
they  rushed  through  it  to  the  other  side,  and  made  for  the 
open  country.  But  -we  had  had  enough  of  street  fighting 
at  Delhi.  Our  Cavalry  and  Artillery  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  which  moved  round  the  walls,  one  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  united  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  at  the  further  side.  We  followed  them  for  several 
miles.  Some  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  high  crops. 

'  and  were  discovered  by  the  Cavalry  on  their  return  march 

*  A  tew  years  afterwards  she  communicated  with  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  district,  and  made  out  such  a,  pitiful  story  of  ill-treatment  by  her 
Mahomedan  husband,  that  she  was  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  sumo 
ladies  were  {food  enough  to  look  after  her. 
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and  knick-knacks  of  every  description — which  made  us 
feel  that  the  twins  had  richly  deserved  their  fate. 

We  halted  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  8th  marched  across 
country  to  Bryjgarh  (a  prettily  situated  village  under  a 
fortified  hill),  our  object  being  to  get  nearer  to  Agra,  the 
reports  from  which  place  had  been  causing  us  anxiety, 
and  likewise  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  intercept  the 
Kohilkand  mutineers,  who  we  were  told  were  on  their  way 
to  Lucknow. 

No  sooner  had  we  got  to  Bryjgarh  than  we  received 
information  that  the  detachment  we  had  left  behind  at 
Aligarh  was  likely  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  urgent  call  for  assistance  came  from  Agra, 
where  a  combined  attack  by  insurgents  from  Gwalior, 
Mhow,  and  Delhi  was  imminent.  Fifty  of  Hodson’s 
Horse,  under  a  European  officer,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  Infantry  to  make  the  detachment  we  had  left  there 
up  to  200,  were  at  once  despatched  to  Aligarh.  It  was 
clear,  too,  that  the  appeal  from  Agra  must  be  responded 
to,  for  it  was  an  important  place,  the  capital  of  the 
North-West  Provinces ;  the  troops  and  residents  had  been 
shut  up  in  the  fort  for  more  than  three  months,  and  the 
letters,  which  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession, 
showed  that  the  authorities  were  considerably  alarmed. 
It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  it  was  imperative  upon  us  to 
turn  our  steps  towards  Agra,  but  it  entailed  our  marching 
forty-eight  miles  out  of  our  way,  and  Having  to  give  up 
for  the  time  any  idea  of  aiding  Havelock  in  the  relief  of 
Lucknow. 

The  column  marched  at  midnight  on  tiro  8th  October, 
the  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  which  I  accompanied. 
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Our  doubts,  however,  were  met  with  the  smile  of  superior 
knowledge.  We  were  informed  that  the  rebels  had  found  it 
impossible  to  get  their  guns  across  to  the  Agra  side  of 
the  stream,  and  that,  feeling  themselves  powerless  without 
them  to  resist  our  column,  they  had  taken  themselves  off 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  were  asked  with  some 
indignation,  ‘  Had  not  the  whole  country  round  been  scoured 
by  thoroughly  trustworthy  men  without  a  trace  of  the 
•enemy  being  discovered?’  And  we  were  assured  that  we 
might  take  our  much-heeded  rest  in  perfect  confidence  that 
we  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  We  were  further  told 
by  those  wli  were  responsible  for  the  local  Intelligence 
Department,  and  who  were  repeatedly  questioned,  that 
they  had  no  doubt  whatever  their  information  was  correct, 
and  that  there  was  no  need  to  follow  up  the  enemy  until 
our  troops  were  rested  and  refreshed. 

We  were  then  not  aware  of  what  soon  became  painfully 
apparent,  that  neither  the  information  nor  the  opinions  of 
the  heads  of  the  civil  and  military  administration  at  Agra 
were  to  be  relied  upon.  That  administration  had,  indeed, 
completely  collapsed ;  there  was  no  controlling  authority  ; 
the  crisis  had  produced  no  one  in  any  responsible  position 
who  understood  the  nature  of  the  convulsion  through  which 
we  were  passing ;  and  endless  discussion  had  resulted  (as 
must  always  be  the  case)  in  fatal  indecision  and  timidity. 

We  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  know  that  the 
government  of  so  great  a  province  was  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  were  utterly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
an  emergency  such  as  had  now  arisen,  although  in  quieter 
times  they  had  filled  their  positions  with  credit  to  them¬ 
selves  and  advantage  to  the  State. 
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came  back  in  hot  haste,  to  tell  us  that  an  action  was  taking 
place. 

We  who  belonged  to  the  column  hurried  down  the  stairs, 
jumped  on  our  horses,  and  galloped  out  of  the  fort  and 
along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  We  had 
got  but  half-way  to  camp,  when  we  were  met  and  almost 
borne  down  by  an  enormous  crowd,  consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  every  shade  of  colour,  animals  and 
baggage  all  mixed  up  in  inextricable  confusion.  On  they 
rushed,  struggling  and  yelling  as  if  pursued  by  demons. 

The  refugees  from,  the  fort,  tired  of  their  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  security  which  they 
thought  was  assured  by  the  arrival  of  the  column  to  visit 
their  deserted  homes.  Two-thirds  of  the  150,000  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  had  also  flocked  out  to  see  the  troops 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Delhi  (the  report  of 
which  achievement  was  still  universally  disbelieved),  to 
watch  our  camp  being  pitched,  and  to  see  what  was  going- 
on  generally.  All  this  varied  crowd,  in  terror  at  the  first 
sound  of  firing,  made  for  the  fort  and  city,  and  were  met  in 
their  flight  by  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  column  on  its  way 
to  camp.  Instantly,  elephants,  camels,  led  horses,  doolie- 
bearers  carrying  the  sick  and  wounded,  bullocks  yoked  to 
heavily-laden  carts,  all  becoming  panic-stricken,  turned 
round  and  joined  in  the  stampede.  Elephants,  as  terrified 
as  their  mahouts ,*  shuffled  along,  screaming  and  trumpet¬ 
ing  ;  drivers  twisted  the  tails  of  their  long-suffering  bullocks 
with  more  than  usual  energy  and  heartlessness,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  goading  them  into  a  gallop  ;  and  camels  had  their 
nostrils  rent  asunder  by  the  men  in  charge  of  them,  in 
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stopped  by  a  dismounted  sowar,  who  danced  about  in  front 
of  me,  waving  his  pagri*  before  the  eyes  of  my  horse 
with  one  hand,  and  brandishing  his  sword  with  the  other. 
I  could  not  get  the  frightened  animal  near  enough  to  use 
my  sword,  and  my  pistol  (a  Deane  and  Adams  revolver), 
with  which  I  tried  to  shoot  my  opponent,  refused  to  go 
off,  so  I  felt  myself  pretty  well  at  his  mercy,  when,  to 
my  relief,  I  saw  him  fall,  having  been  run  through  the 
body  by  a  man  of  the  9th  Lancers  who  had  come  to  my 
rescue. 

Being  unable  to  find  the  Brigadier,  I  attached  myself 
to  the  next  senior  officer,  Major  Frank  Turner,  who 
commanded  the  Artillery.  Gradually  the  enemy  were 
beaten  off,  and  the  troops  formed  themselves  up  ready 
for  pursuit,  or  whatever  they  might  be  called  upon 
to  do.  At  this  juncture  Greathed  appeared  on  the 
ground, 

Tvith  less  experienced  troops  the  surprise — and  a  thorough 
surprise  it  was — would  in  all  probability  have  had  serious 
results.  Most  of  the  men  were  asleep  under  the  few  tents 
which  had  already  arrived,  or  such  shelter  as  could  be 
obtained  near  at  hand,  when  first  one  round  shot,  then 
another,  came  right  into  their  midst  from  a  battery  con¬ 
cealed  111  the  high  crops  to  our  right  front.  At  the  same 
time  half  a  dozen  rebels,  one  of  Ihom  playing  the  no  Gw  ' 
rode  quietly  up  to  the  Quarloi-Diund  of  tic  i’ih  Lai 
and  cut  down  the  sentn.  Bubm  die, b.  like  Promr;- 
nicn,  in  red,  they  \vov  mistakui  i<>r  tin  m  and  vno  :hu- 
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caused  while  he  learnt  the  details  of  our  position.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  enemy  must  be  followed  up,  he 
endorsed  (breathed’ s  order,  and  off  we  again  started. 

We  soon  overtook  the  retreating  foe,  who  every  now  and 
then  turned  and  made  an  ineffectual  stand.  At  the  end  of 
about  four  miles  we  came  upon  their  camp  ;  it  covered  a 
considerable  space,  and  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to 
transport  and  pitch  — ■  a  circumstance  which  made  the 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Agra  authorities  as  to  the 
close  proximity  of  the  enemy  appear  even  more  unaccount¬ 
able  than  before. 

Our  Infantry  were  now7  pretty  well  done  up;  they  had 
been  on  the  move,  with.  one  or  two  short  intervals,  for 
nearly  sixty  hours,  and  the  3rd  Europeans  were  not  in 
trim  for  a  long  and  hot  day’s  work  after  such  a  lengthened 
period  of  inactivity  in  the  fort,  and  clad,  as  they  were,  in 
thick  scarlet  uniform.  The  enemy,  however,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  off  their  guns ;  so,  leaving  the  Infantry 
to  amuse  themselves  by  making  hay  in  the  rebels’  camp, 
wre  pushed  forward  with  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  It  was 
a  most  exciting  chase.  Property  of  all  sorts  and  descrip¬ 
tions  fell  into  our  hands,  and  before  we  reached  the  Kari 
Naddi  we  had  captured  thirteen  guns,  some  of  them  of 
large  calibre,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition.  The 
enemy’s  loss  on  this  occasion  wras  not  very  great,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  facility  vTith  which  Native  troops  can 
break  up  and  disappear,  particularly  when  crops  are  on  the 
ground. 

While  -watching  a  few  of  the  rebel  Cavalry  making  tb«ir 
escape  along  the  opposite  lamb  of  the  Kari  Naddi,  I  noticed 
about  a  dozen  men  belonging  to  the  ‘2nd  and  -ith  Punjab 
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Infantry  quenching  their  thirst  in  the  stream.  Ca  *  ' 
away  by  excitement,  they  had  managed  to  keep  up  wi 
the  pursuit,  never  thinking  of  the  inevitable  trudge  back  ^ 
Agra,  which  meant  that,  by  the  time  <jthey  arrived  ther#’ 
they  would  have  accomplished  a  march  of  not  less  than 
70  miles  without  a  halt,  besides  having  had  a  severe  fight’’ 
with  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  0  ■  ' 

Our  casualties  were  slight:  12  officers  and  men  were, 
killed,  54  wounded,  and  2  missing,  besides  some  20  camp- 
followers  killed  and  wounded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  were  almost  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  we  were.  They  knew  that  we  were 
on  our  way  from  Aligarh,  and  had  arranged  (as  we  after¬ 
wards  heard)  with  the  people  of  the  city  to  destroy  the 
bridge  of  boats  in  time  to  prevent  our  crossing.  But 
our  movements  were  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  their 
carrying  their  intention  into  effect ;  and  although  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  informed  that  we  had  actually  crossed  the 
river  they  refused  to  believe  the  report,  and,  it  was  said, 
hanged  the  man  who  broughjt,  it.  Their  incredulity  was 
strengthened  by  the  small  dimensions  of  the  ground  taken 
up  for  our  camp,  and  the  few  tents  which  were  pitched, 
and  they  made  up  their  minds  that  these  were  only  being 
prepared  for  the  troops  belonging  to  the  Agra  garrison, 
and  so  anticipated  an  easy  victory.  Their  astonishment 
first  became  known  when  they  were  repulsed  by  the  75th 
Foot,  and  were  heard  to  say  to  one  another,  ‘  Arrah  bhai! 
ye  Dilhnvale  hain !'  (I  _  say,  brother !  these  are  the  fellows 
from  Delhi !). 

We  halted  at  Agra  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  October, 
partly  to  rest  the  men  and  transport  animals,  but  chiefly 
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on  account  of  the  difficulty  we  had  in  getting  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  North-West  Provinces  Government,  the  local 
authorities  not  caring  to  be  left  to  their  own  resources. 
Our  wounded  were  taken  to  the  fort,  and  lodged  in  the 
Moti  Masjid,*  which  exquisite  little  building  had  been 
turned  into  a  hospital.  The  men  were  well  taken  care  of 
by  the  ladies,  who  seemed  to  think  they  could  never  do 
enough  for  the  Delhi  column. 

I  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  lovely  Taj  Mahal — that 
beautiful,  world  -  famed  memorial  of  a  man’s  devotion  to 
a  woman,  a  husband’s  undying  love  for  a  dead  wife.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  indescribable.  Neither 
words  nor  pencil  could  give  to  the  most  imaginative  reader 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  all-satisfying  beauty  and  purity 
of  this  glorious  conception.  To  those  who  have  not  already 
seen  it,  I  would  say :  ‘  Go  to  India.  The  Taj  alone  is  well 
worth  the  journey.’ 


*  Pearl  Mosque. 
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disloyal,  and  that  the  men  of  his  own  (the  Gwalior)  Con¬ 
tingent”'  were  as  bad  as  the  rest.  The  authorities  refused 
to  allow  the  ladies  and  children  at  Gwalior  to  be  sent 
into  Agra  for  safety ;  they  objected  to  arrangements  being 
iiiade  for  accommodating  the  non-combatants  inside  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  because,  forsooth,  such  precautions  would 
show  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Natives!  and  the  sanction 
for  supplies  being  stored  in  the  fort  was  tardily  and  hesi¬ 
tatingly  accorded.  It  -was  not,  indeed,  until  the  mutinous 
sepoys  from  -Nimaeh  and  Nasirabad  were  within  sixty  miles 
of  Agra  that  orders  were  given  to  put  the  fort  in  a  state 
of  defence  and  provision  it,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
reached  Futtehpore  Sikri,  twenty-three  miles  from  Agra, . 
that  the  women  and  children  were  permitted  to  seek  safety 
within  the  stronghold,  t 

Fortunately,  however,  notwithstanding  the  intermittent 
manner  in  which  instructions  were  issued,  there  was  no 
scarcity  of  supplies,  for,  owing  to  the  foresight  and  energy 
of  Lieutenant  Henry  Chalmers,  the  executive  Commissariat 
officer,  assisted  by  that  prince  of  contractors,  Lalla  -loti 
Persad,  and  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Reade,  the  civilian  next 
in  rank  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  food  was  stored  in 
sufficient  quantities,  not  only  for  the  garrison,  but  for  all 
the  refugees  from  the  surrounding  districts.  1 

*  The  Gwalior  Contingent  was  raised  in  1S44,  after  the  battles  of 
Punniar  and  Maharajpore,  to  replace  the  troops  of  Maharaja  Scindia 
ordered  to  be  reduced.  It  consisted  of  five  batteries  of  Artillery,  two 
regiments  of  Cavalry,  and  seven  regiments  of  Infantry,  officered  by 
British  officers  belonging  to  the  Indian  Army,  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
revenues  of  districts  transferred  to  British  management. 

t  ‘  Tire  Indian  Mutiny,’  Thornhill. 

X  Throughout  the  campaign  the  Commissariat  department  never 
failed  ;  the  troops  were  invariably  well  supplied,  and,  even  during 
the  longest  marches,  fresh  bread  was  issued  almost  daily. 
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the  European  superintendent,  on  the  plea  of  his  being  an 
alarmist.* 

On  the  4th  July  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
whose  health  had  been  very  indifferent  for  some  time,  was 
induced,  much  against  his  will,  to  retire  to  the  fort,  and 
for  the  time  being  the  management  of  affairs  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Brigadier  Polwhele.  There  was  little  im¬ 
provement-indecision  reigned  supreme.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  gradual  approach  of  the  mutineers  from  Gwalior 
and  Nasirabad  was  well  known,  no  preparations  were  made, 
no  plan  of  action  decided  upon.  Polwhele,  who  was  a 
brave  old  soldier,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  had, 
indeed,  wisely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rebels  would 
never  venture  to  attack  a  fort  like  Agra,  and  that,  if  left 
alone,  they  would  in  all  probability  continue  their  march 
towards  Delhi.  The  available  troops  numbered  less  than 
1,000  effective  men,  and  Polwhele  felt  that,  by  going  out  to 
attack  the  enemy,  there  would  be  a  grave  risk  of  the  seat 
of  government  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  disaffected 
police  and  city  people. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Brigadier  allowed  himself  to 
be  over-ruled,  and  when  the  mutineers  were  reported  to 
have  arrived  at  Shahganj,  four  miles  from  Agra,  he  gave 
way  to  the  cry  to  ‘  Go  out  and  do  something  !’  and  issued 
orders  for  the  troops  to  fall  in. 

A  series  of  mishaps  then  occurred.  It  was  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  July  before  the  column  t  was 

*  ‘  The  Indian  Mutiny,’  Thornhill. 

f  It  consisted  of  the  3rd  European  Regiment,  568  strong,  a  battery 
of  Field  Artillery,  with  Native  drivers  and  a  few  European  Artillery¬ 
men,  and  about  100  mounted  Militia  and  Volunteers,  composed  of 
officers,  civilians  and  others  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Agra. 
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Brigadier  Polwhele  should  be  removed  from  the  command 
of  his  brigade.  On  the  9th  September  Mr.  Colvin  died  ;  he 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  the  Mutiny.  As  a  Lieutenant- 
G-overnor  in  peace-time  he  was  considered  to  have  shown 
great  ability  in  the  management  of  his  province,  and  he  was 
highly  respected  for  his  uprightness  of  character.  One  cannot 
but  feel  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  failing 
health  that,  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  he  was  unable  to 
accept  the  responsibility  of  directing  affairs  himself,  or  to 
act  with  the  promptitude  and  decision  which  were  demanded 
from  all  those  occupying  prominent  positions  in  1857. 

Mr.  Reade,  the  next  senior  civilian,  assumed  charge  of 
the  government  on  Mr.  Colvin’s  death.  In  reporting  this 
,  event,  however,  he,  with  great  magnanimity,  recommended 
to  the  Government  that  the  supreme  authority  should  be 
vested  in  a  military  officer  until  order  should  be  restored. 
This  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  Colonel  Fraser,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Colvin,  with  the  rank  and  position 
of  Chief  Commissioner.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  was  in 
bad  health,  and  things  went  on  as  before.  A  constant  state 
of  panic  continued  to  exist,  and  no  reliable  information  could 
be  obtained  of  what  was  going  on  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Delhi  was  great,  but  short-lived,  for  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  report  that  the  whole  rebel  army  had  fled 
from  Delhi  and  was  hastening  towards  Agra,  and  that  the 
mutineers  from  Gwalior  and  Central  India  were  advancing 
to  attack  the  fort.  Again  all  wu-  confusion.  Reports  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  wore  mean*  the  same  for  two 
days  together  ;  at  last  what  appeared  to  bo  nntl10ni.1V  inielii- 


,t  J.-H  -md  (  u  -Oj.t,  .1  I'"’ ’  "I  '^V1  W-  e 
H,„|  to  s.tli.-fj  f.^"!  UK  U,  .,-.11.  on,  Hp  Hvanls  Agm. 

f-m  ol, in-i  J-U  by  I-'”  ailui,.','-  -f  vex  all  arxions  In 
<1  j.ai'i.  Tli'-  ‘  ,  i'l  '  iiiH’ii-  -one'  l<i '<  e  into  -ts 

anxioii:;  H.iif,  vo  -  i-onld  wr'lii;  r.'mi.S  b<  bovine  that,  the 
g. 'mkd  tinopr  v.oAd  -  ippuj  u  d  bm  v  f  should 

lollow  -  hem  up  at  lemt  as  far  a  D'a/j-uv:  but  this  pro¬ 
posal  breathed  'Unly  niunui  m  mf-Hk  to.  The  orders 
he  had  received  were  to  ope::  up  tin  onint-’V  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Gances  -u-d  l>-  had  not  ha-potter  the  little 
note  from  Havelock  discovei  eu  in  the  lakir's  ] -latter. 

At.  last  -he  column  was  Abm H  jo  hare.  The  evening 
before  om-  departure  Konnau  and  I  calVt  on  the  Chief 
Commissioner  to  say  good-bye.  Tv  e  round  Colonel  Eraser 
greatly  depressed,  and  inclined  to  rake  a  most  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation,  evidently  thinking  the  restoration 
of  our  rule  extremely  doubtful.  His  last  words  to  us 
were,  ‘  We  shall  never  meet  again rt  He  looked  extremely 
ill.  and  bis  state  of  health,  probably  accounted  for  his 
gloomy  forebodings.  We.  on  the  contrary,  were  full  of 
health  and  hope.  Having  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Delhi, 
the  dispersion  of  the  enemy  who  had  attempted  to  oppose 
up  on  our  way  through  the  Dosb  end  tin  troops  we  were 
serving  with  having  recently  achieved  a  decisive  victory  at 
Agra  over  a  foe  four  times  their  number,  we  never  doubted 
that  success  would  attend  us  in  the  iuture  as  in  the  past, 
and  we  were  now  only  anxious  to  join  bands  with  Havelock, 
and  assist  in  die  relief  of  the  sufferers  besieged  in  Lucknow. 

*  Known  as  the  Doab. 

t  Colonel  Fraser  died  within  nine  months  of  onr  leaving  Agra. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


On  the  14th  October  we  moved  camp  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  where  we  were  joined  by  a  small  party  of 
Artillerymen  with  two  18-pounder  guns,  and -  some  con¬ 
valescents  belonging  to  the  regiments  with  us,  who  had 
been  left  behind  at  Delhi — 300  in  all.  Our  camp  was 
pitched  in  a  pretty  garden  called  the  Rambagh,  only  a 
short  distance  from  Agra,  where  we  gave  a  picnic  to  the 
ladies  who  had  been  so  kind  to  our  wounded  men — a  rough 
sort  of  entertainment,  as  may  be  imagined,  but  much 
enjoyed  by  the  easily-pleased  people  who  had  been  prisoners 
for  so  long,  to  whom  the  mere  getting  away  from  the  fort 
for  a  few  hours  was  a  relief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  commenced  our  march 
towards  Mampuri,  a  small  station  seventy  miles  from  Agra, 
which  we  reached  on  the  18th.  While  on  our  way  there, 
Hope  Grant,  Colonel  of  the  9th  Lancers,  arrived  in  camp 
to  take  over  the  command  of  the  column.  He  had  remained 
at  Delhi  when  superseded  by  Greathed,  and  being  naturally 
indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he  protested 
against  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  order  appointing 
Greathed  to  the  command  cancelled. 

Had  an  officer  been  specially  selected  on  account  of  Ins 
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rnent  with,  the  rest  of  the  garrison;  a  few  days  before  the 
investment,  however,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  sent  his  Military 
Secretary,  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes,  to  Cawnpore,  to  report 
on  what  course  events  were  taking  at  that  place,  and,  if 
possible,  to  communicate  with  Delhi.  His  escort  was  the 
2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry.  Hayes  had  already  made 
Carey’s  acquaintance,  and,  on  finding  him  at  Cawnpore, 
asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  Delhi,  which  invitation 
Carey  'gladly  accepted.  When  they  got  close  to  Bewar, 
where  the  road  to  Mainpuri  branched  off,  Hayes,  wishing 
to  gain  information  from  the  civil  authorities  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country  through  which  their  route  to  Delhi  lay, 
rode  off  to  the  latter  place  with  Carey,  having  first  ordered 
the  escort  to  proceed  towards  Delhi,  and  having  arranged 
with  the  British  officers  to  catch  them  up  at  the  end 
of  the  next  day’s  march.  The  following  day,  as  the  two 
friends  approached  the  encamping  ground  where  they  were 
to  overtake  the  escort,  they  beheld  the  regiment  marching 
steadily  along  the  road  in  regular  formation;  there  was 
nothing  to  warn  them  that  it  had  revolted,  for  as  there 
were  only  three  British  officers  with  the  corps,  whose  dress 
was  almost  the  same  as  the  men’s,  their  absence  was  not 
noticed. 

Suddenly,  when  they  had  got  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  regiment,  the  troopers  with  one  accord 
broke  into  shouts  and  yells,  and,  brandishing  their  swords, 
galloped  towards  Hayes  and  Carey,  who,  turning  their 
horses,  made  with  all  possible  speed  back  towards  Main- 
puri.  Hayes,  who  was  an  indifferent  rider,  was  soon  over¬ 
taken  and  cut  to  pieces,  while  Carey,  one  of  the,  best  horse¬ 
men  in  the  army,  and  beautifully  motmioJ,  escaped  ;  the 
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made  a  march  of  twenty-eight  miles  to  Goorsahaigunj, 
and  on  the  23rd  we  reached  Miran-ki-  Serai,  close  to  the 
ruined  Hindu  city  of  Kanoj. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  as  usual  with  a  small  escort  to 
reconnoitre,  and  had  passed  through  the  town,  when  I  was 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  consisting  of  .  some  300 
Cavalry,  500  Infantry,  and  four  guns,  who,  having  heard  of 
the  approach  of  the  column,  were  trying  to  get  away  before 
it  arrived.  Their  Cavalry  and  Infantry  were  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  a  fairly  wide  stream,  called  the  Kali 
Naddi,  through  which  were  being  dragged  some  heavy 
pieces  of  cannon.  I  retired  a  short  distance,  and  sent  back 
word  to  the  advance  guard,  which  hastened  to  my  assist¬ 
ance.  A  few  rounds  from  our  Artillery  caused  the  enemy 
to  abandon  their  guns,  the  Infantry  dispersed  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  Cavalry  fled,  and  we,  crossing  the  stream, 
had  a  smart  gallop  after  them  for  about  four  miles  over 
a  fine  grassy  plain.  On  we  flew,  Probyn’s  and  Watson’s 
squadrons  leading  the  way  in  parallel  lines,  about  a  mile 
apart.  I  "was  with  the  latter,  and  we  had  a  running  fight- 
till  we  reached  the  Ganges,  into  which  plunged  those  of  the 
sowars  whom  we  had  not  been  able  to  overtake ;  we  reined 
up,  and  saw  the  unlucky  fugitives  struggling  in  the  water, 
men  and  horses  rolling  over  each  other ;  they  were  gradually 
carried  down  by  the  swiftly  running  stream,  and  but  a  very 
few  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

Our  casualties  were  trifling,  only  some  half-dozen  men 
wounded,  while  my  horse  got  a  gash  on  his  quarter  from  a 
sabre.  Watson  had  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  badly 
cut  in  an  encounter  with  a  young  sowar ;  I  chaffed  him  at 
allowing  himself  to  be  .nearly  cut  clown  by  a  mere  boy,  upon 
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gave  rise  to,  were  quite  maddening,  and -could  not  but 
increase  tenfold  the  feelings  of  animosity  and  desire  for 
vengeance  which  the  disloyalty  and  barbarity  of  the 
mutineers .  in  other  places  had  aroused  in  the  hearts  of 
our  British  soldiers.  Tresses  of  hair,  pieces  of  ladies’ 
dresses,  books  crumpled  and  torn,  bits  of  work  and  scraps 
of  music,  just  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  wretched 
owners  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  27th  June,  when 
they  started  for  that  terrible  walk  to  the  boats  provided 
bj?  the  Nana  as  the  bait  to  induce  them  to  capitulate.* 
One  could  not  but  picture  to  one’s  self  the  awful  suffering 
those  thousand  Christian  souls  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages  must  have  endured  during  twenty-one  days  of  misery 

*  On  the  25tli  June,  after  twenty-one  days  of  intense  suffering — 
with  his  numbers  so  reduced  as  to  render  further  defence  scarcely 
possible,  with  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  with  no  hope  of 
succour — Sir  Hugh  "Wheeler  most  reluctantly  consented  to  capitulate. 
The  first  overtures  were  made  by  the  Nana,  who,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  capture  the  position,  and  with  disaffection  in  his  own  camp, 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  General :  ‘  All  those,  who  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  shall  receive  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad.’  This 
missive,  which  was  without  signature,  was  in  the  handwriting  ox 
Azimula  Khan,  a  Mahomedan  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Nana  as 
his  Agent  in  England,  and  was  addressed,  ‘  To  the  subjects  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.’  General  "Wheeler  agreed  to 
give  up  the  fortification,  the  treasure,  and  the  Artillery,  on  condition 
that  each  man  should  be  allowed  to  carry  his  arms  and  sixty  rounds  of 
ammunition,  that  carriages  should  be  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  wounded,  the  women,  and  the  children,  and  that  boats,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  flour,  should  be  ready  at  the  neighbouring  ghat  (landing- 
place).  The  Nana  accepted  these  conditions,  and  three  officers  of 
the  garrison  were  deputed  to  go  to  the  river  and  see  that  the  boats 
were  properly  prepared.  They 'found  about  forty  boats  moored,  and 
apparently  ready  for  departure,  and  in  their  presence  a  show  of  putting 
supplies  on  board  was  made. 
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children  (many  of  them  well  born  and  delicately  nurtured) 
wended  their  weary  way,  amidst  jeers  and  insults,  to  meet 
the  terrible  fate  awaiting  them.  After  their  husbands 
and  protectors  had  been  slain,  the  wretched  company  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  first  taken  to  the  Savada  house, 
and  then  to  the  little  Native  hut,  where  they  were  doomed 
to  live  through  two  more  rveeks  of  intensest  misery,  until  ■ 
at  length  the  end  came,  and  the  last  scene  in  that  long 
drama  of  foulest  treachery  and  unequalled  brutality  -was 
enacted.  Our  unfortunate  countrywomen,  with  their  little 
children,  as  my  readers  will  remember,  were  murdered  as 
the  sound  of  Havelock’s  avenging  guns  was  heard. 

We  found  at  Cawnpore  some  men  who  had  fought  their 
way  from  Allahabad  with  Havelock’s  force,  from  whom  we 
heard  of  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered  on  their 
way,  and  the  subsequent  hardships  the  gallant  little  force 
had  to  endure  in  its  attempts  to  reach  Lucknow.  They 
also  told  us  that  Havelock  and  Outrani,  with  only  3,179 
men  of  all  arms,  and  14  guns,  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
their  -way  through  that  great  city  with  a  loss  of  700,  but 
only  to  be  themselves  immediately  surrounded  by  the  vast 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  who  for  three  whole  months  had 
vainly  endeavoured  to  overpower  the  heroic  defenders  of 
the  Residency. 

At  Cawnpore  there  were  very  few  troops.  The  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  64th  Foot,  under  Colonel  Wilson,  and  some 
recovered  invalids  belonging  to  regiments  which  had  gone 
to  Lucknow,  had  held  it  for  more  than  a  month,  within  an 
entrenchment  thrown  up  on  the  river  bank  to  prou'ii  the 
bridge  of  boats.  Just  befon  wo  arrived  [our  courjunn's  <4 
the  93rd  Highlanders  had  marched  m.  it  was  the  Jiw 
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Ganges  info  Ondh,  i  kmg  with  us  the  four  companies  of 
the  93rd  Highlanders,  and  the  men  belonging  to  Havelock’s 
Hree,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having  been  left  behind 
on  account  of  sickness. 

On  the  31st  we  were  at  Bani  bridge,  more  than  half-way 
to  the  Alambagh,  when  a  telegram  reached  the  Brigadier 
directing  him  to  halt  until  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (who  had 
got  as  far  as  Cawnpore)  should  arrive. 

Hope  Grant  did  not  think  the  ground  we  were  on  well 
adapted  for  a  prolonged  halt ;  that  afternoon,  therefore,  I 
went  off  with  Mayne  to  reconnoitre  the  country  for  a  more 
suitable  ’'-‘■ays  were  %ec]  Up0n  an  open  plain  at  the  village 
of  Bha.1™16  chiefly  ,  ree  miles  nearer  Lucknow.  We  met 
with  no1je^  ^ie  crOT  lat  day,  but  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbour  spreading  hown  maihed  hostility  by  killing  one 
or  two  sojhe  long  gr  every  camp-follower  who  had  strayed 
from  the  >fe  propor,ti ;  80  we  were  careful  to  examine 
Bhantira  a:  disappt  3  neighbouring  villages,  but  were  unable 
to  discover  ’es  caightest  sign  of  an  enemy. 

As  the  next  day’s  march  was  such  a  very  short  one,  we 
did  not  start  until  7  a. in.,  instead  of  before  daybreak  as 
usual.  Mayne  and  I  rode  on  ahead  with  a  couple  of 
sowars,  and  reached  the  site  we  had  chosen  for  the  camp 
without  meeting  a  single  suspicious-looking  individual. 
We  then  sent  back  the  escort  to  bring  up  the  camp  colour - 
men,  and  while  waiting  for  them,  we  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  some  passing  pilgrims,  who  told  us  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Benares  to.  procure  holy  water  from 
the  Ganges.  Suddenly  a  bullet  whizzed  over  our  heads, 
fired  from  the  direction  from  which  we  had  just  come. 
Looking  back,  to  our  amazement  we  saw  a  crowd  of  armed 
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into  some  high  cultivation  in  which  Mayne  had  already 
sought  shelter.  Finally  we  succeeded,  in  making  our  way 
to  the  main  body  of  the  force,  where  we  found  Hope 
Grant  in  great  anxiety  ah  at  us,  as  he  had  heard  the  firing 
and  knew  we  were  aht  d.  The  dear  old  fellow  evinced 
his  satisfaction  at  our  sa  return  by  shaking  each  of  us 
heartily  by  the  hand,  rep  ning  ^ver  and  over  again  in  his 
quick,  quaint  way,  e  Well,  my  be  well,  my  boys,  very  glad 
to  have  you  back !  never  thought  to  see  you  again.’  The 
column  now  moved  on,  and  we  found  ourselves  opposed  to 
a  vast  body  of  men,  not  soldiers,  but  country  people,  who 
in  those  days  were 0  .  armed  warriors,  and  who  spent 

their  time  chiefly  :  ,  dghting  with  each  other.  As  we 
approached  the  crov  urned,  opened  out,  and  fled  in  every 
direction,  spreading  j  er  the  plain  and  concealing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  long  gi  ^  .  We  gave  chase  and  killed  many, 
but  a  large  propoiy]  1  escaped.  Favoured  by  the  high 
crops,  they  disappr 3  H(  .with  that  marvellous  celerity  with 
which  Natives  caiypte?  !t  instantly  become  invisible,  leaving 
in  our  possession  a  0  under  brass  gun.  On  this  occasion 
we  had  thirty  killed  anu  .wounded. 

We  could  not  at  the  time  understand  where  the  men 
had  sprung  from  who  so  suddenly  attacked  us  :  but  it 
afterwards  transpired  that  some  powerful  zemindars *  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  collected,  all  the  forces  they  could 
get  together,  and  established  them  after  dark  in  the  very 
villages  we  had  so.  carefully  examined  the  previous  after- 
neon  and  had  found  coinoletely  deserted, .  with  the  inten- 

*  Permanent  occupiers  of  tlu  land,  eiibi  r  of  tin  lundloid  ebn-s,  as 
in  Bengal,  Oudli,  and  the  Noith-Wol  ]’)<n  ince-c  or  of  Ihc  veoiunu 
class,  as  in  the  Punjab. 
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of  their  dress  for  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  of  that 
description. 

On  the  9th  November  Sir  Colin  Campbell .  joined  the 
column,  accompanied  by  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Brigadier- 
General  Mansfield.* 

The  following  morning  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
European  from  the  Lucknow  garrison  had  arrived  in  camp. 
All  were  keen  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  how  it  was  faring 
with  those  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  Residency  for  so 
long  ;  but  the  new-comer  was  the  bearer  of  very  important 
information  from  Sir  James  Outram,  and  to  prevent  any 
chance  of  its  getting  about,  the  Commander-in-Chief  kept 
the  messenger,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  a  close  prisoner  in  his  own 
tent. 

Outram,  being  anxious  that  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  relieving  force  should  not  follow  the  same  route  taken 
by  himself  and  Havelock,  and  wishing  to  communicate  his 
ideas  more  at  length  than  was  possible  in  a  note  conveyed 
as  usual  by  a  spy,  Kavanagh,  a  clerk  in  an  office  in 
Lucknow,  pluckily  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter.  It  was 
an  offer  which  appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  ‘Bayard  of 
the  East,’  as  Outram  has  been  appropriately  called,  and 
just  such  an  errand  as  he  himself,  had  he  been  in  a  less 
responsible  position,  would  have  delighted  to  undertake. 
Outram  thoroughly  understood  the  risk  of  the  enterprise, 
and  placed  it  clearly  before  the  brave  volunteer,  who. 
nothing  daunted,  expressed  his  readiness  to  start  at  once, 
and  his  confidence  in  being  able  to  reach  the  British 
camp. 

Disguised  as  a  Native,  and  accompanied  by  a  man  of 
*  Afterwards  General  Lord  Sandhurst,  G.C.L.,  G.C.S.I. 
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crossed,  by  the  bridge  nearest  the  Gurnti.  Outram  showed 
his  military  acumen  in  suggesting  this  route,  as  our  right 
fianli  would  be  covered  by  the  river,  and  therefore  could 
only  be  molested  by  a  comparatively  distant  fire.  Sir 
Colin,  appreciating  all  the  advantages  pointed  out,  readily 
accepted  and  strictly  adhered  to  this  plan  of  advance, 
except  that,  instead  of  crossing  the  canal  by  the  bridge, 
we  forded  it  a  little  nearer  the  river,  a  wise  divergence 
from  Outram’ s  recommendation,  and  one  which  he  would 
assuredly  have  advised  had  he  been  aware  that  the  canal 
was  fordable  at  this  spot,  as  it  kept  us  altogether  clear  of 
the  streets. 

Outram  did  not  touch  in  his  despatch  upon  any  ques¬ 
tion  but  the  all  -  important  one  of  how  the  junction 
between  his  own  and  the  relieving  forces  could  best  be 
effected.  Many  other  matters,  however,  claimed  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  before 
he  could  proceed.  He  had  to  determine  what  was  to  be 
done  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  in  the 
Residency,  after  the  first  most  pressing  duty  of  relieving 
the  garrison  had  been  accomplished.  Cawnpore  was  again 
in  great  danger  from  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  who,  foiled 
at  Agra,  and  finding  that  the  Maharaja  Sindhia  would  not 

got  permission  to  attach  himself  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Omlb. 
where  he  soon  obtained  supreme  influence,  and  became  to  all  practical 
purposes  Prime  Minister.  He  remained  an  officer  of  the  Past  Incba. 
Company’s  Service,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the  rank  of 
Major-General.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  by  his  will  founded 
colleges  at  Lucknow,  Calcutta,  and  Lyons,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Ti's 
directions  that  his  house  at  the  former  place  humid  never  lie  mid,  inn 
should  ‘serve  as  a  college  lor  edueduig  cl  nidi  on  and  nun  m  the 
English  language  and  religion.'  were  earned  out  by  the  Jintisli  ixivern- 
ment,  and  Martin  lies  buried  in  its  vault. 


[  3»5  ] 


.CHAPTEE  XXIII.  •  ' 

Th:b  next  morning,  the  11th,  I  had  the  honour  of  making 
the  Commander-in-Chiefs  acquaintance.  The  manner  of 
my  introduction  was  peculiarly  unceremonious.  I  had 
left  my  own  tent  Ao  be  repaired  at  Cawnpore,  and  was 
sharing  one  with  Norman,  who  was  well  known  to,  and 
greatly  believed  in  by,  His  Excellency,  whose  Brigade- 
Major  he  had  been  at  Peshawar.  Before  we  were  out  of 
bed  we  heard  Sir  Colin’s  voice  outside.  He  had  come  to 
speak  to  Norman  about  his  plans  for  the  future,  and  as  the 
conversation  seemed  likely  to  be  of  a  very  confidential 
nature,  and  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  me,  I  asked 
Norman  to  make  my  presence  known.  Sir  Colin  said  to 
Norman  somewhat  roughly,  ‘Who  is  he?’  and  on  my 
name  being  mentioned,  he  asked  if  I  were  to  be  trusted. 
Norman  having  vouched  for  my  discretion,  the  old  Chief 
was  apparently  satisfied,  and  then  ensued  an  intensely 
interesting  discussion  on  Outram’s  letter,  Kavanagh’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Ilesideney.  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  best  to  carry  out  Outram’s  recom¬ 
mendations. 

That  same  afternoon  the  Connnamlcr-in-Obief  reviewed 
the  column,  which  now  amounted  to  about  000  Cavalry  and 
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nized  several  old  acquaintances  amongst  the  officers,  and 
freely  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  such  reliable 
batteries  to  help  him  in  the  hazardous  operation  he  was 
about  to  undertake.  He  was  careful  also  to  say  a  few 
words  of  commendation  to  the  four  squadrons  of  Punjab 
Cavalry,  and  the  two  regiments  of  Punjab  Infantry,  the 
only  Native  troops,  except  the  Sappers,  with  the  column. 

That  evening  orders  were  issued  for  a  march  to  the 
Alambagh  the  following  morning.  It  may  perhaps  seem 
as  if  Sir  Colin  was  rather  leisurely  in  his  movements,  but 
he  had  ascertained  that  the  Lucknow  garrison  was  in  no 
immediate  want  of  food,  as  had  been  reported,  and  he  was 
determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  He  personally  attended  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  he  had  to  arrange  for  the  transport  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  the  women  and  children,  shut  up  in  the 
Residency,  numbering  in  all  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
souls. 

Everything  being  ready,  we  began  our  march  towards 
Lucknow,  one  and  all  eager  to  have  a  share  in  the  rescue 
of  our  suffering  countrywomen  and  their  children  from 
a  most  perilous  position,  and  in  relieving  soldiers  who  had 
bo  long  and  so- nobly  performed  the  most  harassing  duty, 
while  they  cheerfully  endured  the  greatest  privations. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  advance 
guard  was  fired  upon  by  some  guns  in  position  on  our 
right,  near  the  old  fort  of  Jalalabad.  An  extensive  swamp 
(  protected  the  enemy’s  right  flank,  while  on  their  left  were 
a  number  of  water-cuts  and  broken  ground.  The  Infantry 
$,nd  Artillery  wheeled  round  and  attacked  the  battery  in 
front,  while  Hugh  Gough  pushed  on  with  his  squadron 


occasion  (rough  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross,  the. 
second  of  two  brothers  to  win  this  much-coveted  dis¬ 
tinction. 

The  next  morning  Adrian  Hope,  who  commanded  a 
brigade,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  Jalalabad  fort,  but 
finding  it  evacuated,  he  blew  up  one  of  the  walls,  and  so 
rendered  it  indefensible. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  I  accompanied  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  a  reconnaissance  towards  the 
Charbagh  bridge  and  the  left  front  of  the  Alambagh,  a 
ruse  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  line  of  our 
advance.  When  riding  along  he  told  me,  to  my 
infinite  pride  and  delight,  that  I  was  to  have  the  honour 
of  conducting  the  force  to  the  Dilknsha.  The  first  thing  1 
did  on  returning  to  camp  was  to  find  a  good  guide.  We 
had  only  about  five  miles  to  go ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  the  direction  taken  avoided  obstacles  which 
might  impede  the  passage  of  the  Artillery.  I  was  fortunate 
in  finding  a  fairly  intelligent  Native,  who,  after  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion,  agreed,  for  a  reward,  to  take  me  by  a 
track  over  which  guns  could  travel.  I  never  let  this  man 
out  of  my  sight,  and  made  him  show  me.  enough  of  the 
road  to  convince  me  he  knew  the  way  and  meant  fair- 
dealing. 
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The  Alambagh  now  proved  most  useful ;  all  our  camp 
equipage  was  packed  inside  the  enclosure,  for  we  took  no 
tents  with  us,  and  all  our  spare  stores  were  left  there.  A 
rough  description  of  semaphore,  too,  was  constructed  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  building,  by  means  of  which  we 
were  able  to  communicate  with  the  Besidency.  It  was  put 
in  Orders  that  the  troops  were  to  breakfast  early  the  next 
morning,  and  that  they  were  to  take  three  days’  rations  in 
their  haversacks ;  while  sufficient  for  fourteen  days  was  to 
be  carried  by  the  Commissariat. 

Just  before  we  started  on  the  14th  November  we  were 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  200  of  the  Military  Train 
equipped  as  Cavalry,  two  Madras  Horse  Artillery  guns,  and 
another  company  of  Madras  Sappers. 

Captain  Moir,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Alambagh,  with  a  garrison  consisting  of  the 
75th  Foot,  50  of  the  regiment  of  Ferozepore,*  and  a  few 
Artillerymen.  The  75th  was  the  first  regiment  to  move 
down  from  the  hills  when  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut  reached  Head-Quarters  ;  it  had  done  grand  service, 
had  suffered  heavily  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  had 
well  earned,  and  badly  needed,  a  rest.  It  was  now  only 
800  strong,  and  had  lost  in  six  months  9  officers,  in  action 
and  from  disease,  besides  12  wounded.  The  officers  were 
all  friends  of  mine,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  them 
behind,  particularly  Barter,  the  Adjutant,  a  jolly,  good- 
hearted  Irishman,  and  an  excellent  officer. 

We  marched  at  9  a.m.,  keeping  to  the  south  of  the 
Alambagh  and  the  Jalalabad  fort.  We  then  struck  across 
the  fields  to  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Native 
*  Now  the  14th  (Sikhs)  Bengal  Infantry. 


been  hazily  made  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure- 

The  gallop  across  the  Dilkusha  park  was  quite  a  pretty 
sight;, deer,  which  had  been  quietly  browsing,  bounded  away 
on  all  sides,  frightened  by  our  approach  and  the  rattle  of  the 
guns  ;  while  the  routed  sepoys  flew7  down  the  grassy  slope 
leading  to  the  Martiniere.  We  reined  up  for  a  few  seconds  to 
look  at  the  view7  which  opened  out  before  us.  In  front- 
rose  the  fluted  masonry  column  of  the  Martiniere,  128  feet 
high  ;  directly  behind,  the  picturesque  building  itself,  and  in 
the  distance  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques  and 
palaces  w'ithin  the  city  of  Lucknow  ;  all  looked  bright  and 
fair  in  the  morning  sun. 

W e  could  see  that  the  Martiniere  was  occupied  ;  a  crowd 
of  sepoys  were  collected  round  the  building;  and  as  we 
showed  ourselves  on  the  brow7  of  the  hill,  a  number  of 
round  shot  came  tumbling  in  amongst  us. 

Remmington’s  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  Bourchier’s 
battery,  and  a  heavy  howitzer  brought  up  by  Captain 
Hardy,  now  came  into  action,  and  under  cover  of  their  fire 
the  8th  Foot  and  1st  battalion  of  Detachments  attacked 
and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  Martiniere,  while  the 
Cavalry  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  canal. 

Oji  this  occasion  my  friend  Watson  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Entirely  alone  he  attacked  the  enemy’s  Cavalry, 


,,  .  FnKTY-<>'-''l:.  YU  A  NS  IN  INDIA  f.‘®7 
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rwosi,  conspicuous,  then  occupied  by  the  pliant  troops  Jed 
],y  Omnnn  and  Havdodg  who.  by  overwhelming  numbers 
alone,  bad  been  prevented  from  carrying  their  glorious 
enterprise  to  a-  successful  issue;  the  Residency,  where, 
th alike  to  Hit  Henry  Lawrence  s  foresight  and  admirable 
arrangements,  a  handful  of  heroic  Britons  had  been  able 
to  defy  the  hordes  of  disciplined  soldiers  and  armed  men 
who,  for -nearly  three  months,  day  and  night,  had  never 
ceased  to  attack  the  position;  and  the  Kaisarhagh.  that 
pretentious,  garish  palace  of  the  Kings  oiOudh,  the  centre 
of  every  kind  of  evil  and  debauchery. 

Later  in  the  clay  the  enemy  made  a  determined  attack  on 
our  centre,  which  was  checked  by  Brigadier  Little  advancing 
with  the  0th  Lancers  and  some  guns.  On  a  few  rounds 
being  fired,  they  retired  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  canal,  and  in  the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  further 
trouble  that  clay,  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery  returned  to  the 
Martiniere ;  but  the  guns  were  hardly  unlimbered  before 
heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Banks’s  house. 

I  galloped  off  with  Mayne  to  .ascertain  the  cause.  Some 
little  distance  from  the  canal  we  separated,  Mayne  going  to 
the  left,  I  to  the  right.  I  found  the  piquets  hotly  engaged, 
and  the  officer  in  command  begged  me  to  get  him  some 
assistance.  I  returned  to  Hope  Grant  to  report  what  was 
going  on,  but  on  the  way  I  met  the  supports  coming  up. 
and  presently  they  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of 
Hope’s  and  Russell’s  brigades.  Russell  had,  early  in  the 
clay,  with  soldierly  instinct,  seised  two  villages  a  little  above 

*  Built  by  a  king  of  Oudh  for  the  ladies  of  liis  harem.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  gilt  umbrella  (Chatta)  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Now 
the  Lucknow  Club. 
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the  bridge  to  the  north  of  Banks’s  house  ;  this  enabled  him 

bring  a  lire  to  bear  upon  the  enemy  as  they  advanced,  and 
effectually  prevented  their  turning  our  left.  Hope  opened 
lire  with  Bemmington’s  troop,  Bourchier’s  .battery,  and 
some  of  Peel’s  24-pounders,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  it 
had  talien  effect  and  the  rebels  were  shaken,  he  proceeded 
to  push  them  across  the  canal  and  finally  drove  them  off 
with  considerable  loss. 

Hope’s  and  Bussell’s  united  action,  by  which  our  left 
flank  was  secured,  was  most  timely,  for  had  it  been  turned, 
our  long  line  of  camels,  laden  with  ammunition,  and  the 
immense  string  of  carts'  carrying  supplies,  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  captured.  As  it  was,  the  rear  guard, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ewart,*  of  the  93rd  Highlanders, 
had  a  hot  time  of  it ;  it  was  frequently  attacked,  and  its 
progress  was  so  slow  that  it  w7as  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  between  the  Alambagh  and  the  Dilkusha. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  I  heard,  with  great  grief, 
that  my  poor  friend  Mayne  had  been  killed,  shot  through 
the  breast  a  few  seconds  after  he  had  left  me.  He  was 
seen  to  turn  his  horse,  and,  after '  going  a  short  distance, 
fall  to  the  ground;  when  picked  up  he  was  quite  dead. 
This  was  all  t  could  learn.  No  one  was  able  to  tell  me 
where  his  body  had  been  taken,  and  I  looked  for  it  myself 
all  that  evening  in  vain. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Arthur 
Bunny,  the  cheery  Adjutant  of  Horse  Artillery,  I  began 
my  search  afresh,  and  at  length  we  discovered  the  body 
inside  a  doolie  under  the  wall  of  the  Martiniere.  As 
there  was  no  knowing  how  soon  our  services  might  be 
*  Now  General  Sir  John  Ewart,  K.C.B. 


omituallv  made  over  !.<,  3iis  family,  it  was  a  sad  little 
'W-onioijy.  Overhanging  the  gra^o  was  a  young  tree,  upon 
which  I  cut  the  initials  ‘A.  0.  M.: — not  very  deep,  for 
there  was  little  time  ;  they  were  Quite  distinct,  however, 
and  remained  so  long  enough  for  the  grave  to  be  traced  by 
Mayne’s  friends,  -who  erected  the  stone  now  to  be  seen. 

The  whole  of  that  day  (the  15th)  was  spent  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  advance.  The  ’  Dilkusha  was  turned 
into  a  general  depot,  where  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
placed,  also  the  Ordnance  park  and.  stores  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  A  rough  defence  was  thrown  up  round  the  building, 
and  a  garrison  was  left  to  protect  it,  consisting  of  five  Field 
guns,  half  the  9tli  Lancers,  the  Military  Train,  a  squadron 
of  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  the  8th  Foot,  the  whole  .under  the 
command  of  Little,  the  Brigadier  of  Cavalry. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Colin  made  a  feint  to  the  left  of  our 
position  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  from  the  real  line  of  advance.  He  massed  the 
Artillery  in  this  direction,  and  ordered  a  constant  mortar 
fire  to  be  kept  up  during  the  night  on  the  Begum  palace 
and  the  barracks.  To  further  strengthen  the  belief  that 
operations  would  be  carried  on  from  our  left,  some  of 
the  piquets  on  our  right  were  drawn  in ;  this  induced 
the  enemy  to  make  a  slight  demonstration  in  -  that 
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direction.  They  crossed  the  canal,  but  were  speedily 
driven  back  by  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery  guns.  They 
then  opened  fire  with  a  12-pounder  howitzer  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Gumti,  when  a  really  most '  extraordinary 
incident  happened,  which  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have 
the  courage  to  relate,  were  it  not  that  Sir  Diglrton  Probyn 
and  Sir  John  Watson,  who  were  close  by  and  saw  what 
took  place,  are  able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
story. 

A  shell,  fortunately  a  blind  one,  from  the  enemy’s 
howitzer  came  into  Watson’s  squadron,  which  was  drawn 
up  under  the  bank  of  the  Martiniere  tank ;  it  struck  a 
trooper’s  saddle  in  front,  and  must  have  lifted  the  man 
partly  out  of  it,  for  it  passed  between  his  thigh  and  the 
horse,  tearing  the  saddle*'  to  shreds,  and  sending  one  piece 
of  it  high  into  the  air.  The  horse  was  knocked  down, 
but  not  hurt ;  the  man’s  thigh  was  only  badly  bruised, 
and  he  was  able  to  ride  again  in  a  few  days.  One  of 
Watson’s  officers,  Captain  Cosserat,  having  examined  the 
man  and  horse,  came  up  and  reported  their  condition  to 
Watson,  who,  of  course,  was  expecting  to  be  told  they  were 
both  dead,  and  added  :  ‘  I  think  we  had  better  not  tell  this 
story  in  England,  for  no  one  would  believe  it.’  I  myself 
was  close  to  the  squadron,  and  distinctly  saw  what 
happened,  t 

’*  It  was  a  Native  saddle,  such  as  Irregular  Cavalry  used  in  those 
days,  made  of  felt  without  a  tree. 

t  Oil  one  occasion,  when  I  was  telling  this  story  to  General  Sir 
Samuel  Browne,  Y.C.,  he  said  that  something  similar  happened  at,  the 
battle  ol  Sadulapur  on  December  2,  1848.  Ho  (Browne)  was  Adjutant 
of  his  regiment  (the  40th  Native  Infantry),  which  was  drawn  up  m 
lino,  with  a  hoop  of  Howe  Artillery,  commanded  ln  Ma|<w  Kinle -idc. 


3i(>  eokty-oni :  yeahs  in  india  [res? 

All  that  dny  (the  15th)  1  had  been  very  hard  at  work, 
and  was  greatly  looking  forward  to  what  I  hoped  would 
be  a  quiet  night,  when  an  Aide-de-camp  appeared,  who 
informed  me  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  desired  my 
presence  at  the  Martiniere. 

On  reporting  myself  to  His  Excellency,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  not  satisfied  that  a  sufficient  reserve  of  small-arm 
ammunition  had  been  brought  with  the  force,  and  that  the 
only  chance  of  getting  more  in  time  was  to  send  back  to  the 
Alambagh  for  it  that  night,  adding  that  he  could  neither 
afford  the  time  nor  spare  the  troops  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  were  the  business  of  fetching  the  additional  supply 
to  be  postponed  until  the  following  day.  Sir  Colin  then 
asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  find  my  way  back  to  the 
Alambagh  in  the  dark.  I  answered,  ‘I  am  sure  I  can.’ 
I  might  have  hesitated  to  speak  so  confidently  had  I  not 
taken  the  precaution  of  placing  the  man  who  had  acted 
as  my  guide  on  the  14th  in  charge  of  some  Afghan 
chupmssies *  attached  to  the  Quartermaster-General’s  de¬ 
partment,  with  strict  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  I 
thought,  therefore,  I  would  have  him  to  depend  upon  if 
my  own  memory  failed  me.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
impressed  very  strongly  upon  me  the  great  necessity 
for  caution,  and  told  me  I  could  take  what  escort  I 
thought  necessary,  but  that,  whatever  happened,  I  must  be 


on  its  right  flank.  Seeing  that  something  unusual  had  occurred, 
Browne  rode  up  to  the  troop,  and  found  that  one  of  the  men  had  had 
his  saddle  carried  away  from  under  him  by  a  small  round  shot.  The 
man,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  standing  up  in  his  stirrups, 
escaped  with  a  bruise,  as  did  the  horse. 

*  A  kind  of  more  or  less  responsible  servant  or 
from  wearing  a  chuprass,  or  badge  of  office. 


messenger,  so  called 
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back  by  daybreak,  as  lie  bad  signalled  to  Outram  that  the 
force  would  advance  on  the  morrow.  Sir  Colin  desired 
that  the  Ordnance  officer,  whose  fault  it  was  that  sufficient 
ammunition  had  not  been  brought,  should  go  back  with 
me  and  be  left  at  the  Alambagh. 

It  was  then  dusk,  and  there  wras  no  time  to  be  lost.  In 
the  first  instance  I  went  to  my  General,  and  reporting  the 
orders  I  had  received  from  the  Commander -in-Chief,  con¬ 
sulted  him  about  my  escort.  Hope  Grant  strongly  urged  my 
taking  with  me  a  troop  of  the  9th  Lancers,  as  well  as  some 
Native  Cavalry,  but  for  a  night  trip  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  Natives  only.  I  knew  that  my  one  chance 
of  success  depended  on  neither  being  seen  nor  heard,  and 
Native  Cavalry  move  more  quietly  than  British,  chiefly 
because  their  scabbards  are  of  wood,  instead  of  steel. 
I  felt,  too,  that  if  we  came  across  the  enemy,  which  was  not 
improbable,  and  got  scattered,  Natives  would  run  less  risk,, 
and  be  better  able  to  look  after  themselves.  All  this  I 
explained  to  the  General,  but  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
he  pressed  me  to  take  the  Lancers,  telling  me  he  would  feel 
happier  about  me  if  I  had  my  own  countrymen  with  me ; 
but  I  stuck  to  my  own  opinion,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  Younghusband  and  Hugh  Gough, 
with  their  respective  squadrons  of  Native  Cavalry.  I  took 
leave  of  my  kind  and  considerate  General,  and  hurried  off 
first  to  warn  the  two  Cavalry  officers,  then  to  the  Dilkusha 
to  tell  Lieutenant  Tod  Brown,  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance 
depot,  that  his  assistant  was  to  go  with  me,  and  lastly  to 
arrange  with  the  Commissariat  officer  for  camels  upon 
which  to  bring  back  the  ammunition. 

/  It  was  quite  dark  before  I  got  to  the  place  where  my 


servants  had  collected,  and  where  I  expected  "°  find. my 
guide.  What  was  m3"  horror  to  hear  that  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared!  He  had  made  his  escape  m  the  confusion 
consequent  on  the  enemy  s  attacks  the  previous  arter- 
noon.  What  was  to  be  done  now?  I  was  in  despair— 
and  became  more  .and  more  doubtful  of  my  ability  to  find 
the  Alambagh  in  the  dark.  By  daylight,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  compass,  which  I  .always  carried  about  me.  I  should 
have  had  little  difficult}",  even  though  the  country  we  had 
to  get  over  was  intersected  by  ravines  and  watercourses, 
not  to  speak  of  the  uncompromising. jhil  near  the  Jalalabad 
fort.  However,  go  I  must.  I  could  not  possibly  tell  the 
Commander- -in-Chief  that  J  was  unable  in  cany  out  a  duty 
for  which  lie  had  selected  me — ihere  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  trust  to  my  own  recode*? imi  of  the  route  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

Everything  having  been  put  in  train,  1  returned  to  the 
Artillery  bivouac,  managed  a  hasty  dinner,  mounted  a  fresh 
horse,  and,  about  9  p.m..  started  oh,  accompanied  by 
Younghusband,  Hugh  Gough,  Hie  unlucky  Ordnance  officer, 
two  squadrons  of  Cavalry,  and  160  camels. 

We  got  on  well  enough  until  we  rea-hed  the  broken 
ground  near  the.  present,  Native  Caram-  ‘mes,  when  we  lost 
the  road,  or  rather  track,  foi  road  the  re  war  none.  We 
could  see  nothing  but  the  lights  of  the  enemy's  piquets  at 
an  uncomfortably  short  distance  to  our  rigid;.  I  struck  a. 
match,  and  made  out  from  the  compass  the  right  direction  ; 
but  that  did  not  help  us  to  clear  the  ravines,  which,  in 
our  efforts  to  turn  or  get  through  tln-su.  made  our  way 
appear  interminable.  At  length  we  found  ourselves  it]  on 
open  ground  ;  but,  alas  !  having  edged  <>*)’  („n  much  to  our 
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r-ght  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy’s  piquets 

enll  TiT  dl8tmetly  hear  *eir.  voices.  We  halted  to 
CO  Ject  the  long  string  of  camels,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
go  m  order  started  off  again.  I  led  the  way,  every  few 
1KU  e"  stlj]^8  a  light  to  see  how  the  compass  was  point- 
S  and  to  take  an  anxious  look  at  my  watch,  for  I  was 

teiT11^  iSar  1  .Sh°UM  n0t  be  able  to-aooompliBh  my 
-  1  y  ie  given  time.  Our  pace  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  our  halts  frequent,  for  the  little  party  had  to  be 
earemlly  kept  together. 

At  last  the  Jalalabad  fort  was  reached  and  passed.  I 
then  told  Hugh  Gough,  whose  squadron  was  in  front,  that 
we  had  better  halt,  for  we  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Alambagh,  and  I  was  afraid  that  if  we  approached  in  a 
bony  we  should  be  fired  upon,  in  which  case  the  camel- 
drivers  would  assuredly  run  away,  there  would  be  a 
stampede  amongst  the  camels,  and  we  might  find  it 
difficult  to  make  ourselves  known.  I  decided  it  would 
be  best  for  me  l0  g0  on  3lolMi  ^  Mranged  ^ 

Gough  that  he  should  remain  where  he  was  until  I 
returned.  ■ 


The  Alambagh  proved  to  be  farther  off  than  I  calculated 
and  I  was  beginning  to  fear  I  had  lost  my  way,  when 
all  at  once  a  great  wall  loomed  in  front  of  me,  and  I 
could  just  make  out  the  figure  of  the  sentry  pacing  up 
and  down.  I  hailed  him,  and  ordered  him  to  ask  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to  summon  the  officer  on  duty. 
When  the  latter  appeared,  I  explained  to  him  my  object 
in  coming,  and  begged  him  to  have  the  ammunition 
boxes  ready  for  lading  by  the  time  I  returned  with 
the  camels.  I  then  rode  back  to  where  I  had  left 


(j i.ircd  lor  WAg  inn  mniflf.  thrr.  wm  jio  May;  the 
1)jjU1(J,i|,  T,/-,,  -vas  Jlbidod  no,  ami  t-j-c  long  we  started 

,j  (i  ilu,jMll^r  «  ve<uni(  in  n  !n  A  tV  Bilkusha, 
Hmi  by  the  True  I  had  mode  the  ammunition  over  to  the 
Ordnance  officer  it  was  broad  daylight.  As  1  roae  up  to 
the  Mactlniere  I  could  sme  old  Sir  Trim,  only  partially 
dressed,  ptnnc'iug  on  the  stupe  A  evident  anxiety  at  my 
non-arrival. 

He  was  delighted  -when  at  last  I  appeared,  expressed 
himself  very  pleased  to  see  me.  and,  having  made  many 
kind  and  complimentary  remarks  as  to  the  success  of 
the  little  expedition,  he  told  me  to  go  off  and  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  w.e  were  to  start 
directly  the  men  had  breakfasted.  That  was  a  very  happy 
moment  for  me,  feeling  that  1  -had  earned  my  Chief’s 
approbation  and  justified  his  selection  of  me.  I  went  off 
to  the  Artillery  camp,  and  refreshed  the  inner  man  with  a 
steak  cut  off  a  gun  bullock  which  had  been  killed  by  a 
round  shot  on  the  14th. 

At  8  a.m.  the  troops  moved  off.  1  was  ordered  to  go 
with  the  advance  guard.*  Hope’s  and  Bussell’s  brigades 
came  next,  with  Travers’s  Heavy  battery,  Peel’s  Naval 
Brigade,  and  Middleton’s  Field  battery. 

Greathed’s  brigade  (except  the  8th  Foot  left  at  the 
Dilkusha),  with  Bourchier’s  battery,  remained  to  guard  our 

*  It  consisted  of  Blunt’s  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  the  wing  of  the 
53rd  Foot,  and  Gough’s  squadron  of  Hodson’s  Horse. 
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left  flank  until  mid-day,  when  it  was  ordered  to  follow 
the  column  and  form  its  rear  guard. 

The  offer  of  a  Native  who  volunteered  to  guide  us  was 
accepted,  and  Sir  Colin,  who  rode  just  behind  the  advance 
guard,  had  Kavanagh  with  him,  whose  local  knowledge 
proved  very  valuable. 

The  enemy  had  been  so  completely  taken  in  by  the 
previous  day’s  reconnaissance  that  they  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  we  should  advance  from  our  right,  the 
result  being  that  we  were  allowed  to  cross  the  canal  with¬ 
out  opposition.*  We  kept  close  along  the  river  bank,  our 
left  being  partially  concealed  by  the  high  grass.  About 
.  a  mile  beyond  the  canal  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and 
passed  through  the  narrow  street  of  a  small  village, 
coming  immediately  under  fire  from  some  houses  on  our 
right,  and  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall  above  and  beyond 
.them,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
Sikandarbagh, 

The  greatest  confusion  ensued,  and  for  a  time  there 

*  We  had  not,  however,  gone  far,  when  a  body  of  rebel  Infantry, 
about  2.000  strong,  managing  to  elude  Greatlied’s  brigade,  crossed 
the  canal,  and.  creeping  quietly  up,  rushed  the  Martiniere.  Sir  Colin 
had  left  .Lieutenant  Patrick  Stewart,  an  unusually  promising  officer 
of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  on  the  top  of  the  Martiniere  to  keep 
Outrarn.  informed  of  our  movements  by  means  of  the  semaphore, 
and  while  Stewart  was  sending  a  message  he  and  Watson  (who  was 
with  him)  observed  the  enemy  close  up  to  the  building.  They  flew 
down  the  staircase,  jumped  on  their  horses,  and,  joining  Watson's 
squadron  and  the  two  Madras  Native  Horse  Artillery  guns,  rode  to  the 
citv  side  of  the  Martiniere  to  try  and  cut  off  the  enemy,  who,  finding 
no  one  inside  the  building,  and  seeing  their  line  of  retreat  threatened, 
made  the  best  01  their  way  back  to  the  city.  Several  were  killed  by  the 
Horse  Artillery,  which  opened  upon  them  with  grape,  and  by  Watson’s 
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|]k-  fro nl  :  Uicv  w m'o  jiowoi less,  .mi]  (ho  only  tiling  for 
iiifun  in  do  nas  1,o  imoe  their  way  hack,  down  the  confined 
in  no  we  hod  just  passed  up,  which  by  this  time  was 
era-rained  with  Infantry  am!  Artillery,  making  ‘  confusion 
worse  confounded.'  As  soon  as  iho  Cavalry  had  cleared 
out.  the  5fird  lined  the  bank  which  ran  along  the  side  of 
the  lane  nearest  the  Bikandarbagh.  a.ud  by  their  fire  caused 
all  those  of  the  rebels,  who  had  collected  outside  the  Avails 
to  retire  within  the  enclosure.  This  opened  a  road  for 
Blunt,  who.  leading  his  guns  up  the  hank  with  a  splendid 
courage,  unlimbered  and  opened  fire  within  sixty  yards 
of  the  building. 

Blunt  found  himself  under  a  heavy  fire  from  three 
different  directions — on  the  light  irom  the  Sikandarbagh ; 
on  the  left  and  left  front  from  the  barracks,  some  huts  (not 
twenty  yards  off),  and  a  serai  ;  and  in  front  from  the 
mess-house,  Ivaisarbagh,  and  other  buildings.  In  these 
three  directions  he  pointed  his  guns,  regardless  of  deadly 
fire,  especially  from  the  huts  on  the  left. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  the  advance 
guard  to  have  held  its  ground  much  longer,  so  it  was  with 
a  reeling  of  the  utmost  relief  that  I  beheld  Hope's  brigade 
coming  up  the  lane  to  our  assistance.  A  company  of  the 
53rd,  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  forced  the  enemy 
from  the  position  they  held  on  our  left  front,  and  the 
Highlanders,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  climbed  on  to 
the  huts— the  point,  as  I  Lave  already  said,  from  which 
the  heaviest  fire  proceeded ;  they  tore  off  the  roofs,  and, 
leaping  into  the  houses,  drove  the  enemy  before  them  right 
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through  the  serai  and  up  to  the  barracks,  which  they 
seized,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  operations  these 
barracks  were  held  by  the  93rd. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  .  the  Highlanders  was  as 
serviceable  as  it  was  heroic,  for  it  silenced  the  fire  most 
destructive  to  the  attacking  force ;  but  for  all  that,  our, 
position  was  extremely  critical,  and  Sir  Colin,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  danger,  at  once  decided  that  no  further 
move  could  be  attempted  until  we  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Sikandarbagh.  It  was,  indeed,  a  formidable-look¬ 
ing  place  to  attack,  about  130  yards  square,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high,  carefully  loop- 
holed,  and  flanked  at  the  corners  by  circular  bastions. 
There  was  only  one  entrance,  a  gateway  on  the  south 
side,  protected  by  a  traverse  of  earth  and  masonry,  over 
which  was  a  double-storied  guard-room.  Close  to  the 
north  side  of  the  enclosure  was  a  pavilion  with  a  flat 
roof  prepared  for  musketry,  and  from  the  whole  place 
an  incessant  fire  was  being  kept  up. 

Sir  Colin,  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  position, 
and  thus  be  able  to  decide  in  what  direction  the  attack 
could  most  advantageously  be  made,  rode  up  the  bank  and 
placed  himself  close  to  one  of  Blunt’s  guns.  Mansfield  and 
Hope  Grant  were  on  either  side,  and  Augustus  Anson  and  I 
were  directly  behind,  when  I  heard  the  Commander-in- 
chief  exclaim,  ‘  I  am  hit.’  Luckily  it  was  only  by  a  spent 
bullet,  which  had  passed  through  a  gunner  (killing  him  on 
the  spot)  before  it  struck  Sir  Colin  on  ■  the  thigh,  causing  a 
severe  contusion,  but  nothing  more.  It  was  a  moment  of 
acute  anxiety  until  it  was  ascertained  that  no  great  damage 
had  been  done. 
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By  this  time  one  of  Travers’s  guns  and  a  howitzer,  which 
with  considerable  difficulty  had  been  dragged  up  the 
bank,  opened  fire  on  the  point  selected  by  Sir  Colin  for 
the  breach — the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall  surrounding 
the  Sikandarbagh.*  Instantly  Hardy  (Captain  of  the 
battery)  was  killed  and  the  senior  Subaltern  wounded; 
Blunt’s  charger  was  shot,  and  of  the  few  men  under  his 
command  14  Europeans  and  6  Gun  Lascars  were  killed 
or  wounded  ;  20  of  the  troop-horses  were  also  knocked 
over.! 

While  the  heavy  guns  were  at  work  on  the  breach, 
Adrian  Hope,  with  the  58rd,  cleared  off  a  body  of  the 
enemy  who  had  collected  on  our  left  front,  and  con¬ 
nected  the  barracks  with  the  main  attack  by  a  line  of 
skirmishers. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  an  opening  three  feet  square 
and  three  feet  from  the  ground  had  been  made  in  the  wall. 

*  This  wall  has  long  since  been  built  up,  and  the  whole  place  is  so 
overgrown  with  jungle  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  trace  the 
actual  site  of  the  breach  when  I  last  visited  Lucknow  in  1893. 

f  Blunt’s  troop,  when  it  left  Umballa  in  May,  1857,  consisted  of  93 
Europeans  and  20  Native  Gun  Lascars.  It  suffered  so  severely  at 
Delhi  that  only  five  guns  could  be  maimed  when  it  marched  from 
there  in  September,  and  after  the  fight  at  Agra  its  total  Iosb  amounted 
to  12  killed  and  25  wounded.  Four  guns  could  then  with  difficulty  be 
manned.  When  Blunt  left  the  troop  in  January,  1858,  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  Bourchier's  Field  Battery,  69  out  of  the  113  men  with  whom 
he  had  commenced  the  campaign  had  been  killed  or  wounded !  The 
troop  would  have  been  unserviceable,  had  men  not  volunteered  for  it 
from  other  corps,  and  drivers  been  posted  to  it  from  the  Royal 
Artillery.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Mutiny  Blunt  was  a  subaltern, 
and  in  ten  months  he  found  himself  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  a  C.B. 
Quick  promotion  and  great  rewards  indeed,  but  nothing  more  than  he 
richly  deserved  ;  for  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  battery  and  its  commander 
had  a  grander  record  to  show. 
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It  would  have  been  better  had  it  been  larger,  but  time 
was  precious ;  Sir  Colin  would  not  wait,  and  ordered 
the  assault  to  begin.  The  Infantry  had  been  lying  down, 
under  such  slight  cover  as  was  available,  impatiently 
waiting  for  this  order.  The  moment  it  reached  them,  up 
they  sprang  with  one  accord,  and  ,  with  one  voice  uttered 
a  shout  which  must  have  fore-shadowed  defeat  to 
the  defenders  of  the  Sikandarbagh.  The  93rd  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Ewart,  and  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry 
under  Lieutenant  Paul,  led  the  way,  closely  followed  by 
the  53rd  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon*  of  the  93rd 
Highlanders,  and  one  of  the  battalions,  of  Detachments 
under  Major  Roger  Barnston. 

It  was  a  magnificent  sight,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten 
—that  glorious  struggle  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  deadly 
breach,  the  prize  to  the  winner  of  the  race  being  certain 
death !  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  Punjabi  Mahomedans, 
Dograst  and  Pathans,  all  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
generous  competition.! 

-  Captain  Walton  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  regiment  present,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  leading  it,  but  as  in  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s 
opinion  he  was  too  junior  to  be  in  command,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gordon  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  measure. 

f  The  word  ‘  Dogra  ’  was  originally  applied  to  the  Rajput  elans  in 
the  lulls  and  sub -montane  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Ravi.  In  later 
years  it  included  hill  Rajputs  south  of  the  Ravi,  and  in  military 
parlance  all  these  Rajputs  who  enlisted  in  our  ranks  came  to  be  called 
Dogras. 

j  In  consequence  ol  the  behaviour  of  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  other  engagements  in  which  they  served  with  the 
93rd  Highlanders,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  latter  corps  tools:  a  great 
liking  to  the  former  regiment,  and  some  years  after  the  Mutiny  two 
o/licus  of  1  he  SJbul,  who  woi  candidates  for  tiro  SlnfV  Corps,  special! r 
applied  to  he  posted  to  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry. 
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their  being  shut ;  on  his  hand  being  badly  wounded  by  a 
sword-cut,  he  drew  it  out,  instantly  thrusting  in  the  other 
arm,  when  the  right  hand  was  all  but  severed  from  the 
wrist.*  But  he  gained  his  object — the  doors  could  not  be 
closed,  and  were  soon  forced  open  altogether,  upon  which 
the  4th  Punjab  Infantry,  the  53rd,  93rd,  and  some  of  the 
Detachments,  swarmed  in. 

This  devoted  action  of  Mukarrab  Khan  I  myself  witnessed, 
for,  with  Augustus  Anson,  I  got  in  immediately  behind  the 
storming  party.  As  wre  reached  the  gateway,  Anson  was 
knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  bullet,  which  grazed  the  base  of 
the  skull  just  behind  the  right  ear,  and  stunned  him  for  a 
moment — the  next,  he  was  up  and  mounted  again,  but  was 
hardly  in  the  saddle  when  his  horse  was  shot  dead. 

The  scene  that  ensued  requires  the  pen  of  a  Zola  to 
depict.  The  rebels,  never  dreaming  that  we  should  stop  to 
attack  such  a  formidable  position,  had  collected  in  the 
Sikandarbagh  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  2,000,  with  the 
intention  of  falling  upon  our  right  flank  so  soon  as  ure 
should  become  entangled  amongst  the  streets  and  houses  of 
the  Hazratganj.f  They  ivere  now  completely  caught  in 
a  trap,  the  only  outlets  being  by  the  gateway  and  the 
breach,  through  which  our  troops  continued  to  pour.  There 
could  therefore  be  no  thought  of  escape,  and  they  fought 
with  the  desperation  of  men  without  hope  of  mercy,  and 


Hi.  fin  ]|  ol  \1dm3  malm  *>110  ffiri  shornd;,  whaf  a  horrible- 
trine  is  to  s»l.  'J  mo  u-Hcbed  m  ended  >imi  conlcl  noi 
yi  ( loin  nl  (Juju:  duel  coin* ado,  houiwci  greet  their 
struggles,  and  llinse  nn.i  .<v  ffij )  or  riffi  ghastly  pile  of 
writhin'*  hmnamri  \cnl  d  ibn,  1  >-  .  uni  disappointment 
on  uory  1>riu,-h  ollum  \  J*u  anpm-  hed  by  showering  upon 
him  abuse  of  the  grossest  description. 

The  firing  and  fightnrg  did  not  - 1  jV  -d together  foi  some 
time  aft ei  the  mam  both  nj  tin  rim-  v  ere  destroyed.  1 
few  got  up  into  the  guard-room  above  the  gateway,  and 
tried  to  barricade  themselves  in ;  others  sought  shelter  in 
the  bastions,  but  none  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
soldiers.  There  were  some  deadly  combats  between  the 
mutinous  sepoys  and  the  Sikhs.  Eventually  all  the  rebels 
■were  killed,  save  three  or  four  who  dropped  over  the  -wall 
on  the  city  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  lived  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  dauntless  courage  which  carried  everything 
before  it. 

Considering  the  tremendous  odds  which  those  who  first 
■entered  through  the  breach  were  exposed  to,  and  the 
desperate  nature  of  the  fighting,  our  losses  were  astonish- 
ingly  small.  The  93rd  had  2  officers  and  23  men  (including 
the  Sergeant-Major)  killed,  and  7  officers  and  61  men 
wounded. 
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The  4th.  Punjab  Infantry  went  into  action  with  four 
British  officers,  of  whom  two  were  killed  and  one  was 
severely  wounded.  Sixty-nine  of  the  Native  officers  and 
men  were  also  killed  or  -wounded.* 

'■  Lieutenant  Paul,  the  Commandant,  was  killed.  Lieutenant  Old¬ 
field  mortally,  and  Lieutenant  McQueen  severely,  wounded.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Willoughby,  who  brought  the  regiment  out  of  action,  was  quite 
a  lad,  and  was  killed  at  Buhiya  the  following  April.  Both  he  and 
McQueen  were  recommended  for  tile  V.G.  for  their  gallantry  on  this 
occasion.  After  the  fight  was  over,  one  of  the  Native  officers,  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  the  British  officers,  asked  me  who  would  be  sent  to  replace 
them.  He  added :  ‘  Sahib,  ham  log  larai  men  bahui  iez  hain  magar 
gang  ha  bandobast  nalvin  jante  ’  (‘  Sir,  we  can  fight  well,  but  we  do 
not  understand  military  arrangements  ’).  What  the  old  soldier  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  to  me  was  his  sense  of  the  inability  of  himself  and 
his  comrades  to  do  without  the  leadership  and  general  management  of 
the  British  officers. 


ohaptel;  :xtv. 

The  operation  which  1  have  tried  to  describe  in  the  last 
chapter  was  not  completed  until  well  on  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  movement  towards  trie  .bosideiicy  was  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  To  the  loll  as  wo  .advanced  the  ground  was 
fairly  open  (with  the  exception  of  quite  a  small  village)  for 
about  1,100  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  British  infantry 
mess-house.  To  tlie  right  also,  for  about  800  yards,  there 
was  a  clear  space,  then  a  belt  of  jungle  intersected  by  huts 
and  small  gardens  extending  for  about  400  yards  further, 
as  far  as  the  Bhah  Majaf,*  a  handsome  white-domed  tomb, 
surrounded  by  a  court-yard,  and  enclosed  by  high 
masonry  loop-holed  -walls  ;  and  beyond  the  Shah Najaf  rose, 
the  Kaclam  Rasul,  t  another  tomb  standing  on  a  slight 
eminence. 

But  little  opposition  was  experienced  from,  the  village, 
which  was  carried  by  the  Infantry,  while  the  Artillery  were 

*  Shah  Najaf  is  the  tomb  of  G-hafii-ud-din  Haidar,  first  King  of 
Oudli,  built  by  liimself.  It  derives  its  name  from  Najaf.  the  hill  on 
which  is  built  the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomed.  and  of 
which  tomb  this  is  said  to  be  a  copy. 

t  The  Kadam  Rasul,  or  Prophet’s  footprint,  a  ftlaliomedan  place  of 
worship,  which  contained  a  stone  bearing  the  impress  of  the  foot  of  the 
Prophet,  brought  from  Arabia,  by  a  pilgrim.  During  the  Mutiny  the 
holy  stone  was  carried  off. 
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brought  up  to  open  fire  on  the  Shah  Najaf  and  Kadam 
Basul.  The  latter  was  soon  occupied  by  the  2nd  Punjab 
Infantry,  belonging  to  Greathed’s  brigade,  which  had  by 
this  time  joined  the  main  body  ;  but  the  Shah  Najaf  proved 
a  harder  nut  to  crack.  This  building  was  almost  concealed 
by  dense  jungle,  and  its  great  strength  therefore  remained 
unsuspected  until  we  got  quite  close  up  to  it. 

Barnstoir  s  battalion  of  Detachments  advanced  in  skir¬ 
mishing  order,  under  cover  of  our  guns.  One  of  the  shells 
most  unfortunately  burst  prematurely,  wounding  Major 
Barnston  so  severely  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  Whether 
it  was  that  the  men  were  depressed  by  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
or  that  thej^  were  not  prepared  for  the  very  damaging  fire 
which  suddenly  poured  upon  them,  I  know  not,  but  certain 
it  is  that  they  wavered,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a 
slight  panic.  The  Commandex-in-Chief,  with  Hope  Grant, 
Mansfield,  Adrian  Hope,  and  their  respective  staffs,  were 
silting  on  their  horses  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  attack,  when  all  at  once  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men, 
who  Tv  ere  emerging  from  the  belt  of  jungle  and  hastening 
towards  us.  Norman  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  situation. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  into  their  midst, 
and  called  011  them  to  pull  themselves  together;  the  men 
rallied  at  once,  and  advanced  into  the  cover  from  which 
they  had  for  the  moment  retreated.  I  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  noting  Norman's  coolness  and  presence  of  mind 
under  fire.  On  this  particular  occasion  these  qualities 
were  most  marked,  and  his  action  was  mosi  timely. 

More  Inlautry  wme  brought  up,  but  without,  a, rail.  The. 
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ton's  Field  battery,  which  dashed  to  the  front  and  opened 
with  grape. 

Almost,  instantaneously  the  narrow  path  along  which  we 
were  proceeding  was  choked  with  wounded  officers  and  dead 
and  struggling  horses.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
Sir  Colin’s  Aide-de-camp,  lost  his  arm,  and  his  brother 
{another  Aide-de-camp)  was  wounded.  Adrian  Hope’s  horse 
was  shot  dead — indeed,  very  few  escaped  injury,  either  to 
themselves  or  their  horses.  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  few. 
On  reaching  the  wrall  of  the  Shah  Najaf  enclosure,  it  was 
found  to  be  twenty  feet  high,  no  entrance  could  be  seen, 
and  there  wrere  no  scaling-ladders  available,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  endeavour  to  breach  the  massive  wall.* 
The  24-pounders  hammered  away  at  it  for  some  time,  but 
proved  quite  unequal  to  the  task;  though  only  a  few  yards 
off,  they  made  no  impression  whatever,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  attempt  to  take  the  position  must  be  abandoned.  Peel 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  withdraw7  his  guns  under  cover 
of  some  rockets,  which  were  discharged  into  the  enclosure, 
and  Hope  was  directed  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  could  collect 

Cap., Ax  Ahgord,  Sir  Colin's  trusted  Assistant  Quarter- 
mas.  m-C-cm-  -si,  was  the  bearer  oi  the  order.  He  and  Hope. 
r:  r  rr  j  i  m  lo_i  hr,  dHmnunrd  lhat  bdore  the  labor 
obe”<  b  they  would  in  to  dr-cover  il  there  did  not  exist  on 
onemm  A  rone  other  part  oi  the  walls.  AsAsied  by 
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'We  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  have  a  very  long 
night’s  rest.  Hours  before  dawn  on  the  17th  we  were 
roused  by  the  beating  of  drums  and  ringing  of  bells  (an 
impotent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  followers),  which  caused  the 
troops  to  prepare  for  an  attack  and  stand,  to  their  arms. 
But  the  enemy  were  not  in  a  mood  to  encounter  us  in  the 
open,  small  as  our  numbers  were ;  they  had  suffered 
heavily  the  day  before,  and  they  must  have  begun  to 
realize  that  their  strongest  positions  were  inadequate  against 
British  pluck  and  determination. 

The  mess-house  was  the  next  point  to  be  carried,  but  the 
Commander-in-Chief  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  make 
our  left  quite  secure  in  the  first  instance.  The  duty  of 
occupying  the  houses  and  gardens  situated  between  the 
barracks  and  Banks’s  house  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier 
Bussell.  Four  bungalows,*  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
32nd  Foot  had  lived,  were  first  seized.  Bussell  then 
pushed  on  towards  Banks’s  house,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  occupy,  as  it  commanded  the  crossing  over  the  canal, 
by  which  we  communicated  with  the  Dilkusha,  and  by 
which  it  wTas  thought  that  the  people  rescued  from  the 
Residency  would  have  to  be  brought  away.  Russell,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  main  road,  advanced  under  cover  of  his  Artillery, 
and  forced  the  rebels  to  vacate  this  important  position, 
and  Banks’s  house  was  held  during  the  remainder  of  the 
operations  by  50  men  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry,  under 
Lieutenant  F.  Keen,  t 

*  Marked  JD  on  the  map. 

•f  Now  Major-General  Iieen,  G.E.  It  was  an  extremely  responsible 
charge  for  so  young  an  officer  with  such  a  small  party,  as  it  was  very 
isolated  and  exposed  to  attack. 
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As  the  party  moved  off  to  attack  the  mess-house,  Sir 
Colin,  who,  on  his  white  horse,  was  interestedly  watching 
the  proceedings,  ordered  me  to  procure  a  regimental  colour 
an'd  place  it  on  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  building,  that 
Outram  might  be  able  to  judge  how  far  we  had  advanced. 
I  rode  off  accordingly  to  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry,  stand¬ 
ing  close  by,  and  requested  the  Commandant,  Captain 
Green,  to  let  me  have  one  of  his  colours.  He  at  once 
complied,  and  I  galloped  with  it  to  the  mess-house.  As 
I  entered,  I  was  met  by  Sir  David  Baird  (one  of  Sir 
Colin’s  Aides-de-camp),  and  Captain  Hopkins,  of  the  53rd 
Foot,  by  both  of  whom  I  was  assisted  in  getting  the  flag 
with  its  long  staff  up  the  inconveniently  narrow  stair¬ 
case,  and  in  planting  it  on  the  turret  nearest  the  Kaiser- 
bagh,  which  was  about  850  yards  off.  No  sooner  did 
the  enemy  perceive  what  we  were  about,  than  shot  after 
shot  was  aimed  at  the  colour,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
it  was  knocked  over,  falling  into  the  ditch  below.  I  ran 
down,  picked  it  up,  and  again  placed  it  in  position,  onljr 
for  it  to  be  once  more  shot  down  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch,  just  as  Norman  and  Lennox  (who  had  been  sent 
by  Sir  Colin  to  report  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  Raiserbagh)  appeared  on  the  roof.  Once  more  I 
picked  up  the  colour,  and  found  that  this  time  the  staff 
had  been  broken  in  two.  Notwithstanding,  I  managed  to 
prop  it  up  a  third  time  on  the  turret,  and  it  was  not 
again  hit,  though  the  enemy  continued  to  fire  at  it  for 
some  time. 

Outram,  unwilling  to  risk  unnecessary  loss  of  men.  did  not 
greatly  extend  his  position  until  ho  was  sure  wc  were  close 
at  hand,  but  he  was  not  idle.  "While  Hir  Colin  was  slowly 
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working  In  :  way  towards  bon on  the  1611),  In  had  gradm-lly 
occupied  such  bm'idngy  m;  lay  hi  >hf:  dirodion  of  our 
advance.  7mm  the  mew-boom  ve.-.,,uhl  sec  the  British  flag 
01l  iL]1f,  |i0p  i'lif)  engine-boose,  only  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Ivioli  Mahal,  whiffi  sritiskicl ury  piece  of 
intelligence  Norman  went  down  to  repoi  t  to  Sir  Oulin,  who, 
with  tjj'b  Chief  of  the  Staff,  had  lust  a'-rived.  I  followed 
Norman,  and  we  two  made  our  way  so  the  western  wall 
of  the  Pearl  Palace  enclosure,  outside  which  Outran!  and 
Havelock  were  standing  together.  They  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  enemy’s  lire  in  coming  from  the  engine- 
house:  Colonel  Jiohi  n'  ihpiw  and  two  other  officers  who 
accompanied  them,  having  been  wounded,  had  to  be  carried 
back.  Some  of  Lennox's  Sappers  set  to  work,  and  soon 
made  a  hole  in  the  wall"  large  enough  for  these  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  to  pass  through. 

I  had  never  before  met  either  of  them.  In  Afghanistan 
Qutram  had  been  a  friend  of  my  father,  who  had  often 
spoken  to  me  about  him  in  terms  of  the  warmest  admira¬ 
tion,  and  his  courage  and  chivalry  were  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  throughout  India.  It  was  therefore  with  feelings 
of  the  most  lively  interest  that  1  beheld  this  man.  whose 
character  I  so  greatly  admired.  He  was  then  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  strong  and  broad  -shouldered,  in  no  way. 
broken  down  by  the  heavy  load  of  responsibility  and 
anxiety  he  had  had  to  bear,  or  the  hardships  he  had  gone 
through.  Havelock,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  on  the 
contrary,  looked  ill,  worn  and  depressed,  but  brightened 
up  a  little  when  Norman  told  him  he  had  been  made  a. 
K.C.B. 

A  slab  let  into  the  south-west  corner  of  the  wall  marks  the  spot. 


'Or//r  rrr/ 
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Sir  Colin  waited  to  receive  these  two  heroes  on  the 
ground  sloping  down  from  the  mess-house,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  meeting  between  the  three  veterans  took  place.  A 
most  impressive  and  memorable  scene  was  that  meeting, 
which  has  been  well  depicted  in  the  historical  picture  by 
Barker. 

;  As  if  to  show  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  enemy 
at  this  evidence  of  the  success  of  our  operations,  every  gun 
in  the  Iiaisarbagh  was  turned  upon  us,  and  it  was  under  a 
i 1  shower  of  shot  and  shell  that  the  interview  was  held ;  it 
1  did  not  last  long,  for  it  was  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
:s|  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future.  All  Sir  Colin  could  then 
![  say  was  that  ,  the  troops  should  be  removed  outside 
-  Lucknow  as  soon  as  the  women  and  children  had  been, 
ij  brought  away,  and  he  expressed  his  ‘thankfulness  that 
;  the  relief  of  the  garrison  had  been  accomplished.’ 
ij  Norman  and  I  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Outram 
i  and  Havelock  back  to  the  Residency.  It  was  intensely 
:  but  painfully  interesting  to  visit  this  scene  of  so  many 
r  acts  of  heroism,  and  of  so  much  suffering  endured  with 
i  unexampled  fortitude.  We  first  went  to  the  posts  oceu- 
j  pied  by  Havelock’s  force  in  the  Chatta  Manzil,  and 
!  in  other  buildings  which  have  long  since  disappeared. 

-  At  one  of  these  we  stopped  to  watch  the  Artillery  trying 
to  silence  the  enemy’s  guns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  We  talked  to  the  men,  who  were  keen  to  hear  news 
from  the  outer  world  and  the  story  of  our  advance.  It 
was  some  little  time  before  we  discovered  in  one  of  them 
the  Commander  of  the  battery.  Captain  William  Olpheris,* 
for  in  his  soiled  and  torn  summer  clothing,  his  face  thin, 

*  Now  General  Sir  William  Olplierts,  V.C.,  K.C.B. 
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which  were  too  sad  and  terrible,  and  too  recent  to  be  talked 
about,  and  they  naturally  preferred  to  dwell  on  their  thank¬ 
fulness  for  the  relief  that  had  come  at  last,  and  to  listen  to 
our  account  of  what  had  happened  in  other  places. 

It  was  too  late  then  to  go  round  the  position ;  that  had  to 
be  left  for  another  day :  indeed,  it  was  quite  dark  when  we 
returned  to  Head-Quarters,  established  by  our  Chief  in  the 
open,  his  soldierly  instincts  prompting  him  to  remain  with 
his  troops. 
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The  .night  of  Tie  1 7tb  pmsffi  K  qinVU}.  Before  day¬ 
break  the  next  'iiO’ning  ibc  ’«'<->(  11-  wire  under  arms. 
Thousands  of  the  enemy  had  collected  in  the  Kaisarbagh, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  'mess-house,  the  Tara  Koti. 
about  200  yards  to  the  south-west,  was  seized  and  held,  as 
from  this  position  a  flanking  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  enemy  advancing  from  the  kaisarbagh. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  Sir  Colin1  s  task  had  yet  to 
be  accomplished — the  bringing  a, way  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  sick  and  wounded,  from  the  Residency— 
and  the  question  of  how  this  could  best  be  done  was 
one  which  caused  the  Commander-in -Chief  much  anxious 
thought.  Many,  amongst  whom  were  Outrarn  and  Hope 
Grant,  pressed  him  to  attack  the  Kaisarbagh  and  capture 
the  city  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  45  officers  and  496  men 
out  of  our  small  force  had  been  killed  or  wounded ;  Sir 
Colin,  therefore,  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the  last  degree 
imprudent  to  attempt  such  an  undertaking  with  his 
•reduced  numbers,  and  became  more  than  ever  determined 
to  confine  his  operations  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

That  the  Chief  was  right  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 
This  force  was  barely  strong  enough  for  the  service  it  had  to 
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periorm.  Ever}-  man  was  on  duty  night  and  day  ;  there 
was  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  ;  and  had  he  listened  to 
these  proposals,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
oomphcaf-ions  in  the  city,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
those  he  had  come  to  succour  would  have  been  sacrificed. 
•The  wisdom  of  his  decision  was  fully  proved  by  subsequent 
events,  and  unreservedly  acknowledged  by  Hope  Grant  and 
others  who  at  the  time  differed  from  him  in  their  ideas  of 
the  course  which  should  be  adopted. 

From  the  Dilkusha  to  the  Residency  was  not  less  than 
five  miles ;  every  yard  of  the  way  had  to  be  guarded,  and 
the  garrison  at  the  former  place  was  so  attenuated  that  it 
had  to  be  reinforced  by  the  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  75th 
Foot  from  the  Alambagh.  Fortunately  this  could  be.  done 
without  dangerously  weakening  that  post,  as  it  had  been 
lately  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  body  of  troops 
from  Cawnpore. 

It  had  now  to  be  settled  whether  the  evacuation  should 
be  effected  by  the  route  wre  had  ourselves  followed,  which 
was  circuitous  and  in  places  difficult  for  the  wheeled  vehicles 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
the  women  and  children  :  or  by  the  way  past  the  barracks 
and  Banks’s  house,  which  was  shorter  and  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  metalled  road  throughout.  But  unless  Bussell, 
whose  brigade  was  in  position  at  the  barracks,  could  make 
the  latter  line  secure,  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  adopt, 
and  up  to  the  present  the  reports  from  Bussell  had  not 
been  very  promising.  He  had  been  hardly  pressed  on  the 
17th,  and  had  sent  word  that  he  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  enemy  without  heavy  guns.  Colonel  Biddulph,  the 
Deputy -Quartemiaster-  General,  was  therefore  ordered  to 
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Residency  burial-ground.  Officers  and  men  accorded  them 
a  respectful  welcome,  and  by  their  efforts  to  help  them 
showed  how  deeply  they  felt  for  their  forlorn  condition, 
while  our  old  Chief  had  a  comfortable  tea  prepared  for  them. 
When  night  set  in,  the  road  having  been  carefully  recon¬ 
noitred  beforehand,  the  melancholy  convoy  with  its  guard  of 
soldiers  started  for  the  Dilkusha,  where  it  arrived  in  safety, 
and  was  warmly  received  by  the  officers  of  the  9th  Lancers 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  who  did  all  that  circumstances 
would  allow  to  make  the  ladies  and  children  comfortable. 

During  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  everything  that  was 
worth  removing  and  for  which  carriage  could  be  provided 
was  brought  away.  Such  a  miscellaneous  collection  it  was 
— jewels  and  other  valuables  belonging  to  the  ex-royal 
family,  twenty-five  lakhs  of  treasure,  stores  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  grain,  and  as  many  of  the  200  guns  discovered 
in  the  palace  as  were  considered  likely  to  be  of  use. 

The  troops  were  not  moved  away  from  the  Residency 
till  midnight  on  the  22nd,  and  I  had  several  opportunities 
before  then  of  going  over  the  position,  to  every  point  of 
which  ,oue  thrilling  story  was  attached,  and  of  renewing 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  garrison  whom  I  had 
known  bmore.  Amongst  them  was  Sam  Lawrence,  of  the 
22nd  Foot,  0  friend  of  Peshawar  days,  who.  for  Ins  gallant 
defence  <>!  the  Redan,  was  awarded  the  Victoria  (Voss. 
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then  I  eliudxd  up  to  the  town-,  from  v.hlrh  ti  joed  view  of 
the  city  and  the  posts  helu  by  the  enemy  count  be  obtained. 

The  more  I  saw,  the  more  I  wooden  <1  at  wh-rl  hud  !>ps  p 
achieved  by  siuh  a  mere  handful  of  into  against  such  vast 
numbers.  It  was  specially  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  1,0  one 
praises  bestowed  on  the  officers  of  my  own  regiment,  of 
whom  nine  were  present  when  the  siege  commenced,  and 
only  one  escaped  to  the  end  unw  uvmded ,  while  five  were, 
killed  or  died  of  their  injuries.  Of  tb<  ether  three,  one  was 
wounded  three  different  femes,,  rod  !>oH>  the  oilier?  once. 

All  were  loud,  too,  in  their  praises  of  the  Engineer 
officers.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  siege  the  rebels, 
finding  they  could  not  carry  tlie  position  by  assault,  tried 
hard  to  undermine  the  defom  es  bin  our  Engineers  were 
ever  on  the  watch,  and  countermined  so  successfully  that 
they  were  able  to  frustrate  the  enemy's  designs  on  almost 
every  occasion. 

The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  Hindustani  scldiem 
held  their  ground,  iiotwbbrtandmg  ilial  they  were  inces¬ 
santly  taunted  by  their  mutinous  comrades  for  aiding  the 
Feringh's  against  their  own  peopb  ,  wm  0H0  much  diluted 
upon. 

The  casualties  during  the  siese  were  extremely  heavy. 
When  it  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  strength  of 
the  garrison  was  927  Europeans  and  7 fib  Natives.  Of  the 
former,  163  were  civilians — brave  and  useful,  hut  untrained 
to  arms ;  of  the  latter,  lib  were  pensioners,  many  of 
whom  were  old  and  decrepit.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  On  tram 
and  Havelock  (a  period  of  eighty-seven  days.*.  3;“o  Europeans 
and  133  natives  were  either  killed  or  dual  of  wounds  and 
disease.  Of  the  nolle  and  mrsedhsh  combi.  ,  of  flu  kdms 
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■aaicl  soldiers’  wives,  everyone  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
and  with  the  warmest  appreciation.  They  suffered,  without 
a  murmur,  the  most  terrible  hardships ;  they  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  was  useful.  Two  ladies 
were  killed,  and  nine  died,  during  the  siege. 

The  contemplation  of  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  and  the 
realization  of  the  noble  qualities  it  called  forth  in  the 
defenders  cannot  but  excite  in  the  breast  of  every  British 
o-'j'  end  woman,  as  it  did  in  mine,  feelings  of  pride  and 
a  7  ojivdon.  But  what  impressed  me  more  than  even  the 
;>io  ;  defence  was  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the  man 
vh  '  made  that  defence  possible. 

IB  my  Laurence  was,  apparently,  the  only  European  in 
Im  a,  1  iio,  hom  the  very  first,  formed  an  accurate  estimate 
o  ilw  c-went  of  the  danger  which  threatened  our  rule 
’  i  ihe  cfody  part  of  1857,  and  who,  notwithstanding 
di  in  mo  ugh  appreciation  of  the  many  good  qualities  of 
1"  ui  e  soldiers,  was  not  misled  into  a  mistaken  belief  in  the 
Nwohito  loyally  of  the  Native  army.  Fourteen  years  before 
Li',1'  uce  had  predicted  the  Mutiny*  and  the  course  it  would 

'  ilr/'fii  lUoieto,  1848.  After  commenting  on  the  habitual  care- 
leseness  of  Government  and  its  disregard  of  ordinary  military  pre¬ 
cautions  end  preparations.  Henry  Lawrence  had  shown  how  possible 
it  w  ih,,  i  boUdo  pai  {y  might  vi/l  I  )<  iln  and.  b  die  out¬ 
break  were  not  speedily  suppressed,  what  grave  consequences  might 
ensue.  ‘  Let  this  happen,’  he  said.  ‘  on  -Tuno  2,  and  does  any  sane 
man  doubt  that  twenty  -four  hoars  would  swell  the  hundreds  of  nheh 
into  thousands  and  in  a  wet  k  evet.y  ploughshare  in  the  Jicllh  Gaits 
would  he  turned  into  a  sword  ?  And  when  a.  sufficient  force  had  been 
mustered,  which  could  not  he  effected  within  a  month,  should  wo  nol 
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take,  and  when  events  shaped  themselves  as  he  had  fore«< 
seen,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  disaffection  would 
be  general  and  widespread.  But  while  his  intimate  know-  ‘ 
ledge  of  Native  character  led  him  to  this  conviction,  so  , 
great  was  his  influence  with  Natives — perhaps  by  reason  • 
of  that  knowledge — that  he  was  able  to  delay  the  actual 
outbreak  at  Lucknow  until  his  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  Residency  were  completed,  and  he  persuaded  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  sepoys,  not  only  to  continue  in  their 
allegiance,  but  to  share  with  their  European  comrades  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the  siege — a  priceless  service,  for 
without  their  aid  the  defence  could  not  have  been  made. 

In  no  part  of  India  was  there  greater  need  for  the  ■ 
services  of  a  strong,  enlightened,  and  sympathetic  Ruler 
and  Statesman.  Difficult  as  were  the  positions  in  which 
many  men  in  authority  were  placed  in  1857,  none  was 
more  difficult  than  that  in  which  Henry  Lawrence  found 
himself  when  he  took  over  the  Chief  Commissionership 
of  Oudh  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  His  colleagues  in  the 
administration  were  at  feud  with  each  other,  and  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  the  people 
they  had  succeeded  in  alienating  all  classes. 

While  Lawrence  was  engaged  in  pouring  oil  on  these 
troubled  waters,  and  in  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
by  modifying  the  previous  year’s  undue  assessment,  signs 
appeared  of  the  disaffection,  which  had  begun  amongst  the 
troops  at  Barrackpore,  having  spread  to  the  cantonments 

at  the  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  with  the  prestige  of  our  name 
tarnished.’  Going  on  to  suggest  that  Meerut,  Umballa,  and  Agra 
might  say  that  they  had  no  troops  to  spare  from  their  own  necessities, 
or  that  they  had  no  carriage,  ‘  Should  we  not,  then,’  he  wrot^  ‘  have 
to  strike  anew  for  our  Indian  Empire  ?' 
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in  Oudk.  Sir  Henry  met  this  new  trouble  in  the  same  in¬ 
telligent  and  conciliatory  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  had  dealt 
with  his  civil  difficulties.  He  summoned  to  a.  durbar  some 
Native  officers  who  had  displayed  a  very  proper  feeling  of 
loyalty  by  arresting  several  fanatics  who  had  tried  to 
tamper  with  the  soldiery,  and  he  liberally  rewarded  them, 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  in  forcible  language,  the 
disgrace  to  a  soldier  of  being  faithless  to  his  salt.  But 
while  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  the  Natives 
loyal,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  take  every  possible  precaution. 

When  first  he  heard  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  he  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  Governor-General  advising  him  to  send  for 
British  troops  to  China  and  Ceylon,  and  to  call  on  the 
Nepalese  to  assist :  at  the  same  time  he  applied  to  Lord 
Canning  for,  and  obtained,  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
which  gave  him  military  as  well  as  civil  control — a  very 
necessary  measure,  for  none  of  the  senior  military  officers 
in  Oudh  were  men  to  be  relied  upon  ;  indeed,  as  in  so  many 
other  places,  they  had  to  be  effaced  when  the  troubles 
began. 

Very  early  in  the  day  Henry  Lawrence  commenced  his 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  Residency  :  lie  cleared 
the  ground  of  all  cover  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  do  so ;  he  fortified  it,  mounted  guns,  stored 
ammunition;  powder,  and  firewood  ;  arranged  for  a  proper 
supply  of  water  ;  collected  food,  which  proved  sufficieni . 
not  only  for  the  original  number  of  refugees,  but  for  the 


ilijMMe  oi  pliulLi'i mg  every  Eiiiopcan  iu  Ondh,  and 
rfivoui,  mongh  io  defy  any  number  of  muimeers,  nor 
wab  thru.  as  ft  CiU/npovc,  h  wcil-stoekod  and  strongly - 
fortified  magazine  to  depend  upon,  -but  Henry  Lawrence 
was  not  cast  down  by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him;  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  but  he  recog¬ 
nised  that  his  best,  indeed,  his  only,  chance  of  delaying 
the  inevitable  rebellion  until  (as  lie  hoped)  assistance 
might  arrive,  was  to  show  a  bold  front. 

On  the  27th  May  Lawrence  wrote  to  Lord  Canning 
as  follows :  ‘  Hitherto  the  country  has  been  kept  quiet,  and 
we  have  played  the  Irregulars  against  the  line  regiments; 
but  being  constituted  of  exactly  the  same  material,  the 
taint  is  fast  pervading  them,  and  in'  a  few  weeks,  if  not 
clays — unless  Delhi  be  in  the  interim  captured — there  will 
be  but  one  feeling  throughout  the  army,  a  feeling  that  our 
prestige  is  gone,  and  that  feeling  well  be  more  dangerous 
than  any  other.  -Religion,  fear,  hatred,  one  and  all  have 
their  influence ;  but  there  is  still  a  reverence  for  the 
Company’s  ikbdlr — when  it  is  gone  we  shall  have  few 
friends  indeed.  The  tone  and  talk  of  many  have  greatly 
altered  during  the  last  few  days,  and  we  are  now  asked, 
almost  in  terms  of  insolence,  -whether  Delhi  is  captured, 
or  when  it  will  be.  It  was  only  just  after  the  Kabul 
massacre,  and  when  we  hesitated  to  advance  through  the 
Ehyber,  that,  in  my  memory,  such  a  tone  ever  before 
prevailed.’!' 

Feeling  all  this  so  strongly,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
*  Prestige,  or,  rather,  good  luck.  +  ‘  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.’ 
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Henry  Lawrence  never  lost  heart,  but  struggled  bravely  on 
£  to  preserve  the  soldiery  to  their  duty  and  the  people  to 
their  allegiance,’  while  at  the  same  time  he  was,  as  I  have 
shown,  making  every  conceivable  preparation  to  meet  the 
outbreak  whenever  it  should  come. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Henry  Lawrence  was  a  very 
remarkable  man  ;  his  friendly  feeling  for  Natives,  and  his 
extraordinary  insight  into  their  character,  together  with 
his  military  training  and  his  varied  political  experience, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Government 
at  such  a  crisis.* 

All  this,  however,  is  a  digression  from  my  narrative,  to 
which  I  must  now  return. 

While  the  withdrawal  was  being  effected,  Peel’s  guns 
distracted  the  enemy’s  attention  from  the  proceedings  by 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  and  destructive  fire  on  the  Kaisar- 
bagh,  thus  leading  the  rebels  to  believe  that  our  whole 
efforts  were  directed  to  taking  that  place.  By  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  three  large  breaches  had  been  made,  and  the 
enemy  naturally  expected  an  assault  to  take  place  the  next 
morning.  But  the  object  of  that  heavy  fire  had  already 
been  accomplished  ;  the  women  and  children,  the  sick 

*  In  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  ‘  Life  ’  two  memoranda  appear,  one 
by  Lieutenant  (now  Lieutenant  -  General)  McLeod  Innes,  Assistant 
Engineer  at  Lucknow  in  1S57,  the  other  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
himself.  They  are  worthy  of  perusal,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  in¬ 
sight  into  Lawrence’s  character ;  they  will  also  exemplify  how  necessary 
it  is  for  anyone  placed  in  a  position  of  authority  in  India  to  study  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people  and  gain  their  confidence  by  Mndncss  and 
sympathy,  to  which  they  readily  respond,  and,  above  all,  to  be  firm 
and  decided  in  his  dealings  with  them.  Emrmess  and  decision  arc 
qualities  which  are  appreciated  more  than  all  others  by  Natives  ;  they 
expect  them  in  their  liulers,  and  without  them  no  European  can  have 
any  power  fiver  them,  or  ever  hope  to  gam  their  respect  and  esteem. 
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'v  Iding  our  ground,  for  the  firing  soon  ceased,  and  we 
i -r^arhed  again. 

Jvosfield  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  ,  with  him 
an  oificer  from  Hale’s  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left  rear 
our  line  of  posts,  that  he  might  go  back  and  tell  his 
Lriundier  when  the  proper  time  came  for  the  latter  to  move 
oil  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  force ;  but  this  officer 
had  noi,  apparently,  understood  that  he  would  have  to 
return  in  the  dark,  and  when  Mansfield  directed  him  to 
<"n  l  on!  the  duty  for  which  he  had  been  summoned, 
he  replied  chat  he  did  not  think  he  could  find  his  way. 
urn-hold  was  very  angry,  and  with  reason,  for  it  was 
ji  ■r prune  importance  that  the  retirement  should  be 
ennui: aneuus.  and  turning  to  me,  he  said:  ‘You  have  been 
h  h .he's  position:  do  you  think  you  could  find  your  way 
b<v  ite,  <  I  ansvered:  ‘I  think  I  can.’  Upon  which 
lit  i  in  m-  to  go  at  once,  and  ordered  the  officer  belong- 
iu  jj  Hie  brigade  to  accompany  me.  I  then  asked  the 
f-cnej.ii  nlurher  he  wished  me  to  retire  with  Hale’s  party 
oi  leave  to  him.  He  replied  :  ‘  Return  to  me  here,  that  I 
m  .  ;  b  -are  the  order  has  been  received.’ 

i  lOi’c  iff  vith  my  companion,  and  soon  found  I  had 
uiidsn  i]'iu  to  perform  a  far  from  easy,  and  rather 
hazardous,  duty.  T  had  only  been  over  the  ground  twice — 
eohie  io  „md  reb  wiing  :rom  the  po-ilion  on  die  3 St n- —  ,nid 
most  nf  ihe  village- ’  ilien  standum  hid  Mime  bom  hmnt. 
There  wap  no  j-oad.  Unt  any  number  oi  paths.  wind, 
seemed  to  lend  m  e  <.  ry  dirrdio"  but  die  nglil  mow  n 
last  howevej',  we  arrived  at  our  destination,  I  deh\ urwt 
the  order  to  Colonel  Hale,  and  Mil  om,  on  iuf!  retain 
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the  Sikandarbagh,  where  I  had  been  ordered  to  report 
myself  to  Mansfield,  to  find  it  deserted  by  the  Generals, 
their  staffs,  and  the  troops  •;  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen. 
I  then  began  to  understand  what  a  long  time  it  had  taken 
me  to  carry  out  the  errand  upon  which  I  had  been  sent, 
much  longer,  no  doubt,  than  Mansfield  thought  possible.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was  not  in  at  all  a  pleasant 
position,  for  any  moment  the  enemy  might  discover  the 
force  had.  departed,  and  come  out  in  pursuit.  As  it  turned 
out,  however,  happily  for  me,  they  remained  for  some 
hours  in  blissful  ignorance  of  our  successful  retirement, 
and,  instead  of  following  in  our  wake,  continued  to  keep  up 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  empty  Residency  and  other  abandoned 
posts.  Turning  my  horse’s  head  in  the  direction  I  knew 
the  troops  must  have  taken,  I  galloped  as  fast  as  he  could 
carry  me  until  I  overtook  the  rear  guard  just  as  it  was 
crossing  the  canal,  along  the  right  bank  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  force  had  been  placed  in  position. 
When  I  reported  myself  to  Mansfield,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  me,  which  somewhat  surprised 
me,  for  I  had  frequently  noticed  how  exactly  he  remembered 
the  particulars  of  any  order  he  gave,  no  matter  how  long  a 
time  it  took  to  execute  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I'hb  Relief  of  the  Lueltnow  garrison  was  now  accorn- 
Vi-h  .( — ?  grand  achievement  indeed,  of  which  any 
Los  uio.ider  might  well  be  proud,  carried  out  as  it  had 
hse  .  in  every  particular  as  originally  planned,  thus  de¬ 
ni  .  'shell  ig  with  what  care  each  detail  had  been  thought 
01  i  me  Lnv-  admirably  movement  after  movement  had 

y>  --  mi  iei  !he  23rd  -was  spent  in  arranging  for  the  march 
T,  Lc  wi.poi  >  and  in  organizing  the  division  which  was  to  be 
iph  m  eoshion,  under  Outram,  in  and  about  the  Alambagh; 
it  vvii-  Jn  bo  strong  enough  to  hold  its  own,  and  to  keep 
n»p]>  communication  with  Head-Quarters. 

I'll  in.it  vas  chiefly  occupied  in  assisting  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  transport,  and  in  carrying  out  Hope  Grant’ s 
direction  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  troops  were  to 
mnwL  Round  the  Dilkusha  the  scene  A  confusion  was 
bewildering  in  the  extreme;  women,  children,  sick  and 
wounded  men,  elephants,  camels,  bullocks  ami  bullock- 
carts.  grasscutters’  ponies,  and  doolies  will)  their  inmumw- 
abie  bearers,  all  crowih  d  together.  To  marshal  those  in¬ 
congruous  elements  and  get  them  started  seemed  at  Jirst 
to  be  an  almost  hopeless  task,  ht  last  the  Xainihes  were 


got  nil'  in  i'\vn  bodies,  each  iindw  a  married  officer  -whose 
wife  was  of  the  ] m.rf.y .  and  through  whom  all  possible 
arrangements  for  their  comfort  were  to  be  made,  and 
their  place  on  the  lino  of  inarch,  posifion  in  camp,  oh., 

In  the  afternoon  the  force  was  gratified  by  thf  i.SMie 
of  a  General  Order  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  thanking 
the  troops  for  the  manner  in  which  the  very  difficult 
and  harassing  service  of  the  Relief  had  been  performed. 
Alluding  to  the  withdrawal,  be  said  it  was  a  model  oi 
discipline  and  exactitude,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  rebels  were  completely  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  the 
retirement  had  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  face 
of  50,000  of  the  enemy  along  a  most  inconveniently 
narrow  and  tortuous  lane— the  only  line  of  retreat  open. 

The  following  morning  Hope  Grant’s  division  marched  to 
the  Alambagh.  On  arrival  there,  our  transport  was  sent 
back  for  Outranks  division,  which  joined  us  the  morning 
after,  bringing  with  it  General  Havelock’s  dead  body.  ITe 
had  died  tlie  previous  day — ‘  a  martyr  to  duty,’  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  expressed  it  in  his  General  Order.  The 
brave  old  soldier,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
four  campaigns  before  the  Mutiny — Burma,  Afghanistan, 
Gwalior,  and  the  Sutlej — was  buried  inside  the  Alambagh 
enclosure,  respected  and  honoured  by  the  whole  army, 
but  more  especially  by  those  who  bad  shared  in  his  noble 
efforts  to  rescue  the  Lucknow  garrison. 

A  wash  and  change  of  clothes,  in  which  we'- were  now- 
able  to  indulge,  were  much-appreciated  luxuries.  Prom  the 
time  we  had  left  the  Alambagh  every  officer  and  man  had 
been  on  duty  without  cessation,  and  slept,  if  they  slept 
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au  all,  on  the  spot  where  the  close  of  day  found  them 
fish  ting'. 

It  was  a  rough  experience,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
e  posurr,  hard  work,  and  a  minimum  of  sleep,  there  was  no 
sreaJ  hduicss  amongst  the  troops.  The  personal  interest 
which  every  man  in  the  force  felt  in  the  rescue  of  his 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  in  addition  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  at  all  times  inseparable  from  war,  was  a  stimulant 
which  °  uihled  all  ranks  to  bear  up  in  a  marvellous  manner 
again  n  lung-continued  privations  and  hardships — for  body 
and  mind  are  equally  affected  by  will — and  there  was  no 
cl  on!. '  about  the  will  in  this  instance  to  endure  anything 
that  'las  necessary  for  the  speedy  achievement  of  the  object 
m  view.  Personally,  I  was  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
rhomb  I  ulmost  lived  on  horseback,  I  never  felt  ineon- 
i'  mem  c  ,r  fatigue. 

The  th  and  26tb  were  busy  days,  spent  in  allotting 
camp  equipage  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  fitting  out  Outranks  force — 4,000  strong,  with  25  guns 
and  howitzers  and  10  mortars. 

At  11  a.m.  on  the  27th  we  started  on  our  return  march 
towards  CawnporeA  It  was  a  strange  procession.  Every - 

*  Our  force  consulted  of  the  troops  which  Sir  Colin  had  reviewed  on 
the  AIn.mba.gh  plain  on  the  11th  instant,  with  the  exception  ol  the 
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no  information  from  Cawnpore  for  more  than  ten  days,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  beginning  to  feel  extremely 
anxious,  and  the  firing  we  had  heard  the  previous  day 
had  greatly  increased  his  uneasiness,  for  there  seemed  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  Gwalior  rebels  were  making  an 
attack  on  that  place.  The  probability  that  this  would 
happen  had  been  foreseen  by  Sir  Colin,  and  was  one  of  his 
reasons  for  determining  to  limit  the  operations  at  Lucknow 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  firing  was  again  heard, 
and  by  noon  all  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  was  ended  by  a 
Native  who  brought  a  note  marked  ‘  Most  urgent,’  written 
in  Greek  character,  and  addressed  to  ‘  General  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  or  any  officer  commanding  troops  on  the  Lucknow 
road  ’  This  turned  out  to  be  a  communication  from  General 
Windham,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  at  Cawnpore 
when  the  Commander-in-Chief  left  for  Lucknow  on  the  9th 
of  November.  It  was  dated  two  days  earlier,  and  told  of 
an  attack  having  been  made,  that  there  had  been  hard 
fighting,  and  that  the  troops  were  sorely  pressed  ;  in  con¬ 
clusion  Windham  earnestly  besought  the  Chief  to  come 
to  his  assistance  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Two  other  letters  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  last 
containing  the  disappointing  and  disheartening  intelligence 
that  Windham,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  had 
been  driven  into  the  entrenchment,  plainly  showing  that 
the  city  and  cantonment  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of  the  bridge  of 
*»  boats  having  been  destroyed. 

Sir  Colin,  becoming  impatient  to  iearn  the  exact  state  of 
tire  case,  desired  me  to  ride  on  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the 
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river ;  and  if  I  found  the  bridge  broken,  to  return  at  once, 
but  if  it  were  still  in  existence  to  cross  over,  try  and  see 
the  General,  and  bring  back  all  the  information  I  could 
obtain. 

I  took  a  couple  of  smvars  with  me,  and  on  reaching 
the  river  I  found,  under  cover  of  a  hastily-constructed  tete- 
de-poni,  a  guard  of  British  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant 
Budgen,  of  the  82nd  Boot,  whose  delight  at  seeing  me  was 
most  effusively  expressed.  He  informed  me  that  the  bridge 
-was  still  intact,  but  that  it  was  unlikely  it  would  long 
remain  so,  for  Windham  was  surrounded  except  on-  the 
river  side,  and  the  garrison  was  ‘  at  its  last  gasp.’ 

I  pushed  across  and  got  into  the  entrenchment,  which 
was  situated  on  the  river  immediately  below  the  bridge  of 
boats.  The  confusion  inside  was  great,  and  I  could  hardly 
force  my  way  through  the  mass  of  men  who  thronged 
round  my  horse,  eager  to  learn  when  help  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  they  were  evidently  demoralized  by  the  ill-success 
which  had  attended  the  previous  days’  operations,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  reassured  them  with  the  news  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  close  at  hand  that  I  managed 
to  get  through  the  crowd  and  deliver  my  message  to  the 
General. 

The  ‘  hero  of  the  Sudan,’  whom  I  now7  saw  for  the  first 
time,  though  the  fame  of  his  achievement  had  preceded 
him  to  India,  was  a  handsome,  eheery-looldng  man  of 
about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  who  appeared,  in  contrast  to 
the  excited  multitude  I  had  passed,  thoroughly  calm  and 
collected;  and  notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment  it 
must  have  been  to  him  to|be  obliged  to  give  up  the  city  and 
retire  w'ith  his  wholly  inadequate  force  into  the  entrench- 
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ment,  he  was  not  dispirited,  and  had  all  his  wits  about 
him,  I11  a  few  words  he  told  me  what  had  happened,  and 
desired  me  to  explain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that, 
although  the  city  and  cantonment  had  to  be  abandoned,  he 
was  still  holding  the  enemy  in  check  round  the  assembly- 
rooms  (which  were  situated  outside  and  to  the  west  front 
of  the  entrenchment),  thus  preventing  their  approaching 
the  bridge  of  boats  near  enough  to  injure  it. 

I  was  about  to  start  back  to  Head-Quarters,  when  suddenly 
loud  cheers  broke  from  the  men,  caused  by  the  appearance 
in  their  midst  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  After  I 
had  left  him,  Sir  Colin  became  every  minute  more  im¬ 
patient  and  fidgety,  and  ere  long  started  off  after  me, 
accompanied  by  Mansfield  and  some  other  staff  officers. 
He  was  recognised  by  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  had 
known  him  in  the  Crimea,  and  they  at  once  surrounded 
him,  giving  enthusiastic  expression  to  their  joy  at  seeing 
him  again. 

The  Chief  could  now  judge  for  himself  as  to  how  matters 
stood,  so,  as  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  camp  for  me,  I 
started  back  to  rejoin  my  own  General.  On  my  way  I 
stopped  to  speak  to  Budgen,  whom  I  found  in  a  most  dejected 
frame  of  mind.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had  used  exactly 
the  same  words  in  describing  the  situation  at  Cawnpore 
to  Sir  Colin  as  he  bad  to  me,  which  roused  the  old  Cluef  s 
indignation,  and  he  flew  at  the  wretched  man  sis  he  v*as 
sometimes  apt  to  do  when  greatly  put  out.,  rating  him 
soundly,  and  asking  him  how  he  do, red  to  say  of  hle.r 
Majesty's  troops  that  they  were  ‘  at  their  last  gasp. 

I  found  Hope  Grant  about  four  miles  from  (ho  river 
bank,  where  the  camp  was  being  pitched.  Sir  Colin  did 


not  reiorn  t ill  after  fin rl-: ,  when  we  were  told  that  the 
rest  of  Windham's  troops  bad  been  driven  in  aide  the  en¬ 
trenchment,  whisdi  'inly  confirmed  what  wo  had  suspected, 
lor  flumes  won,  noon  mounting  high  into  the  air  from  the 
direction  of  the  assembly-rooms,  which,  it  now  turned  out, 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy' — an  unfortunate 
occurrence,  as  in  them  had  been  stored  the  camp  equipage, 
kits,  clothing,  etc.,  belonging  to  most  of  the  regiments 
which  had  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oudk.  But  what  was 
more  serious  still  was  the  fact  that  the  road  was  now:  open 
for  the  rebels’  heavy  guns,  which  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  bridge  of  boats  at  any  moment. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  march  (thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  miles),  some  of  the  carts  and  the  heavy  guns  did  not 
arrive  till  daybreak.  Scarcely  had  the  bullocks  been  un¬ 
yoked.  before  the  guns  were  ordered  on  to  the  river  bank, 
where  they  formed  up,  and  so  effectually  plied  the  enemy 
with  shot  and  shell  that  the  passage  of  the  river  was 
rendered  comparatively  safe  for  our  troops. 

TV  hen  the  men  had  breakfasted,  the  order  was  given  to 
cross  over.  Sir  Colin  accompanied  the  column  as  far  as 
the  bridge,  and  then  directed  Hope  Grant,  with  the  Horse 
Artillery  and  most  of  the  Cavalry,  Bourchier’s  battery 
and  Adrian  Hope’s  brigade,  to  move  to  the  south-east  of 
the  city  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  open  ground  which 
stretched  from  the  river  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  with 
the  canal  between  us  and  the  enemy.  By  this  arrangement 
communication  with  Allahabad,  which  had  been  temporarily 
interrupted,  was  restored,  a  very  necessary  measure,  for 
until  the  road  was  made  safe,  reinforcements,  which  on 
account  of  the  paucity  of  transport  had  to  be  sent  up  in 
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■ 'ot, trhmenK  could  not  reach  us,  nor  could  the 
J.iiuih'-'s  and  sick  soldiers  be  sent  down  country. 

Th*  passage  of  the  huge  convoy  over  the  bridge  of  boats, 
under  the  protection  of  Greatlied’s  brigade,  -was  a  most 
hdbins  business,  occupying  thirty  hours,  from  8  p.m,  on 
bu  2'dli  f ill  about  9  p.m.  on  the  30th,  when  Inglis 
1  >1 r> Litr  1j t  mr  llm  rear  guard.  During  its  transit  the 
enemy  fij  ed  occasionally  on  the  bridge,  and  tried  to  destroy 
h  b~  dobing  fire-rafts  down  the  river;  fortunately  they 
did  no!  bncf-eerl,  and  the  convoy  arrived  without  accident 
on  do  ijonnd  set  apart  for  it  in  the  rear  of  our  camp. 

1  hr  first  three  days  of  December  I  was  chiefly 
ii,  ]<>-  d  el  reconnoitring  with  the  Native  Cavalry  the 
co 01  m  to  cm-  left  and  rear,  to  make  sure  that  the  rebels 
nd  jk  'nbmwori  of  attempting  to  get  round  that  flank,  and 
•n  u  n  .up  an cmgmnents  for  the  despatch  of  the  families, 
bn,  -ifJ:,  uid  !he  v  minded,  to  Allahabad  en  route  to  Calcutta. 
V'  1  od  coders  for  some  of  the  carts,  in  which  we 

p]  ic  d  Cm  \oumo  and  children  and  the  worst  cases  amongst 
the  men  :  but  with  all  our  efforts  to  render  them  less  unfit 
fi.j.  the  pninom,  the-  e  carts  remained  but  rough  and  painful 
co  ucv.iij'-n  for  delicate  women  and  suffering  men  to 
crave!  in. 

We  were  not  left  altogether  unmolested  by  the  enemy 
dimne  these  davs.  Round  shot  kept  continually  falling  in 
mn  1  ndst  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Ghief’s  tent,  the  exact  position  ot  wlucli  must 
have  somehow  been  made  known  to  the  lebcD  oflum  me 
they  could  not  have  distinguished  it  from  flu  1  1  uf  iK 

camp,  as  it  was  an  unpretentious  hill  ten  surl  is  \  1 
then  used  by  subaltern  officers. 


wore  not  able  it.  slojj  the  enemy's  fire  completely,  Lin 
we  managed  to  keep  it  under  control  by  occupying  the 
point  called  G-eneralganj.  and  strengthening  the  piquets  on 
our  ri«ht  and  left  flank.  On  the  4th  a  second  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  destiny  the  bridge  of  boats  by  means 
of  fire-rafts,  and  on  the  5th  there  were  several  affairs  at 
the  outposts,  all  of  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the 
rebels  without  any  great  loss  to  ourselves ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ewart  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  who  lost  his  arm 
on  the  1st,  and  Captain  Crutehley  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  was  severely  wounded,  being  the  only  casualties 
amongst  the  officers. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  to  give  the  Gwalior  troops  a 
repetition  of  the  lesson  taught  them  at  Agra  on  the  10th 
October.  They  had  had  it  all  their  own  way  since  then ; 
and  having  proved  too  strong  for  Windham,  they  mis¬ 
understood  the  Commander-in-Chief  remaining  for  so  long- 
on  the  defensive,  and  attributed  his  inaction  to  fear  of 
their  superior  prowess. 

Sunday,  the  6th  December,  was  one  of  those  glorious 
days  in  which  the  European  in  northern  India  revels  for 
a  great  part  of  the  winter,  clear  and  cool,  with  a  cloudless 
sky.  I  awoke  refreshed  after  a  good  night’s  rest,  and  in 
high  spirits  at  the  prospect  before  us  of  a  satisfactory 
day’s  work  ;  for  we  hoped  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Cawn- 
pore,  and  to  convince  those  who  had  witnessed,  if  not 
taken  part  in,  the  horrible  brutalities  perpetrated  there, 
that  England’s  hour  had  come  at  last. 

'  The  42nd  Highlanders,  a  battery  of  Eoyal  Artillery,  and 
detachments  of  several  different  corps,  had  quite  lately 
been  added  to  the  force,  so  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  now  at  his  disposal  about  5,000  Infantry,  600  Cavalry, 
and  85  guns.  The  Infantry  were  divided  into  four  brigades, 
commanded  respectively  by  Greathed,  Adrian  Hope,  Inglis, 
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uinle  the  men  were  eating  their  breakfasts,  and  the 
were  being  struck,  packed,  and  sent  to  the  rear,  Sir 
koiiri  carefully  explained  liis  plan  of  operations  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  officers  and  the  staff:  this  plan  was.  to  make  a 
feint,  on  the  enemy's  left  and  centre,  but  to  direct  the  real 
attack  on  their  right,  hoping  thus  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
this  portion  of  Tantia  Topi’s  force,  before  assistance  could 
he  obtained  from  any  other  part  of  the  line. 

w  icb  fids  view  Windham  was  ordered  to  open  with  every 
gun  within  the  entrenchment  at  9  a.m. ;  while  Greathed. 
supported  by  Walpole,  threatened  the  enemy’s  centre, 
hffiaotiy  at  the  hour  named,  the  roar  of  Windham’s  Artillery 
was  heard,  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  the  rattle  of 
Greathed’ s  musketry  along  the  bank  of  the  canal.  Mean¬ 
while.  Adrian  Hope’s  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  fighting 
■  p>  <  . .  'w'u  id  the  Cavalry  stables  on  our  side  of  the 
H-inffi  head,  and  Inglis's  brigade  behind  the  racecourse  on 
u.'i  ci. iw  side.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  order  was  given  to 
a  mu  'op  Cavalry  and  Horse- Artillery  moved  to  the 
i  1  i]  mipi  Crn  to  cross  the  canal  by  a  bridge  about 

kw  vjc  1, l :)  ,u id  to  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  as 
.b  "vW  n'ojg  the  Iialpi  road.  Walpole’s  brigade. 

.V  t.  A  nil  1  Meld  battery,  crossed  the  canal  by  a 
bridge  immediately  to  the  left  of  Generalganj.  cleared 
the  canal  bank,  and,  by  hugging  the  wall  of  the  city, 
ebeefu'dl’,  pi  even  ted  reinforcements  reaching  the  many'1- 
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moved  rapidly  along  the  Kalpi  road.  We  (the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Hope  Grant,  and  their  respective  staffs)  accom¬ 
panied  this  body  of  troops  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when 
the  rebels’  camp  came  in  sight.  A  few  rounds  were  fired 
into  it,  and  then  it  was  rushed. 

We  were  evidently  unexpected  visitors  ;  wounded  men 
were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  many  sepoys  were 
surprised  calmly  cooking  their  frugal  meal  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  tents  were  found  to  be  full  of  property 
plundered  from  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Cawnpore — 
soldiers’  kits,  bedding,  clothing,  and  every  description  of 
miscellaneous  articles  ;  but  to  us  the  most  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion  was  a  quantity  of  grain  and  a  large  number  of  fine 
bullocks,  of  which  those  best  suited  for  Ordnance  purposes 
were  kept,  and  the  rest  were  made  over  to  the  Commissariat. 

That  portion  of  the  rebel  force  with  which  we  had  been 
engaged  was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  Sir  Colin  wished  to 
follow  it  up  at  once ;  but  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery 
had  not  arrived,  so  that  considerable  delay  occurred  ;  while 
we  were  waiting  the  Chief  arranged  to  send  Mansfield  with 
a  small  force*  round  to  the  north  of  Cawnpore,  and,  by  thus 
threatening  the  road  along  which  the  Nana’s  troops  must 
retreat,  compel  them  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  23rd  Royal 
Welsh  Fusiliers  and  a  detachment  of  the  38  th  Foot  were 
to  be  left  to  look  after  the  deserted  camp,  and  Inglis’s 
brigade  was  to  move  along  the  Kalpi  road  in  support  of 
the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.  But  where  were  the 
much-needed  and  anxiously-expected  mounted  troops  ?  It 
was  not  like  them  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  their  services 

*  Mansfield  was  given  the  two  Rifle  Brigade  battalions,  the  Oiird 
Highlanders,  Longden’s  Heavy,  and  Middleton’s  field  battery. 
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but  slight  loss  to  ourselves,  the  casualties  being  2  officers 
and  11  men  killed,  and  9  officers  and  76  men  wounded. 

Hope  Grant  now  desired  me  to  hurry  back  to  Cawnpore 
before  it  got  too  dark,  and  select  the  ground  for  the  night’s 
bivouac.  As  there  was  some  risk  in  going  alone,  Augustus 
Anson  volunteered  to  accompany  me.  We  had  got  about 
half-way,  when  we  came  across  the  dead  body  of  Lieutenant 
Salmond,  who  had  been  acting  Aide-de-camp  to  my  General, 
and  must  have  got  separated  from  us  in  the  pursuit.  His 
throat  was  cut,  and  he  had  a  severe  wound  on  the  face. 
Soon  after  we  met  Inglis’s  brigade,  which,  in  accordance 
with  my  instructions,  I  turned  back.  On  reaching  the 
Gwalior  Contingent  camp,  we  heard  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  recapture  it,  which  had  been  repulsed  by 
the  troops  left  in  charge. 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  we  reached  the  junction  of  the 
Kalpi  and  Grand  Trunk  roads,  and  we  agreed  that  this 
would  be  a  good  place  for  a  bivouac,  the  city  being  about  a 
mile  in  front,  and  Mansfield’s  column  less  than  two  miles 
to  the  left.  I  marked  out  the  ground,  and  ihowed  each 
corps  as  it  came  up  the  position  it  was  to  occupy.  When 
all  this  was  over  I  was  pretty  well  tired  out  and  ravenously 
hungry ;  but  food  there  was  none,  so  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  lie  down,  famished  as  I  was.  Just  then  I  came 
across  some  sleeping  men,  who  to  my  joy  turned  out  to  be 
Dighton  Probyn  and  the  officers  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry, 
who  were  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  the  abrupt  inter¬ 
ruption  to  their  slumbers,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  cold 
;  mutton,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  beer.  Never  was  man  more 
grateful  for  a  meal,  and  never  was  a  meal  more  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  I  lay  down  beside  my  friends  and  was  soon  fast 


whi'ii  : i-i.it  ivnclif'.l  !]if.  CnmirKindor-hnOhioC  the  previous 
veiling,  in  the  offer!.  ihal  tb<-  city  hufl  been  cvarnHcd, 
returned  with  confirmation  of  the  report :  but  Hits  news  in 
other  respects  was  far  from  saiishw/iory.  Mansfield's  move¬ 
ment  liod  caused  the  one my  to  vc-fire,  but  they  had  get 
nway  without  loss,  siul  had  stirweded  in  carrying  off  all 
thoir  guns;  so  that  only  one  bed  of  Taniia  To] us  force 
had  mill}  been  dealt  with  :  the  older'  half  still  remained  to 
lie  disposed  of,  and  to  Hope  Grant's  great  satisfaction  and 
my  delight,  the  duty  of  following  them  up  .was  entrusted 
to  him. 

His  order's  were  to  go  to  Bithur,  as  it  was  thought  likely 
that  the  Nana’s  troops  would  retire  on  that  place.  But  as 
the  news  was  not  very  reliable,  Hope  Grant  was  told  to  use 
his  own  discretion,  and  act  according  to  circumstances. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get 
hold  of  some  Natives  upon  whom  I  could  rely  to  bring  rue 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  enemy's  movements.  It 
is  always  of  tire  utmost  importance  that  a  Quartermaster- 
General  on  service  should  have  the  help  of  such  men,  and 
I  was  now  more  than  ever  in  need  of  reliable  intelligence. 
In  this  emergency  I  applied  to  Captain  Bruce,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Intelligence  Department  which  had  been 
established  at  Cawnpore  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the 
whereabouts  of  those  rebels  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  atrocities.  I  was  at  once  supplied  with  a 
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first-rate  man,  Unjnr  Tiwari  by  name,*  who  from  that 
moment  until  I  left  India  for  England  in  April,  1858, 
rendered  me  most  valuable  service.  He  was  a  Brahmin 
by  caste,  and  belonged  to  the  1st  Native  Infantry.  In  a 
few  words  I  explained  what  I  required  of  him.  and  he 
started  at  once  for  Bithur,  promising  to  meet  me  the  next 
day  on  the  line  of  march. 

Early.  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  we  marched  out  of 


Cawnpore,  and  at  sunset  Unjur  Tiwari,  true  to  his  promise, 
made  his  appearance  at  the  point  where  the  road  turns  off 
lo  Bithur.  He  told  me  that  the  Nana  had  slept  at  that 
place  the  night  before,  but  hearing  of  our  approach,  had 
decamped  with  all  his  guns  and  most  of  his  followers,  and 


*  Ojfim-  Tiwari’s  career  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  A  sepoy  in  the 
1st  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  he  was  at  Banda  when  the  Mutiny  broke 
out,  and  during  the  disturbances  at  that  place  he  aided  a  European 
clerk  and  his  wife  to  escape,  and  showed  his  disinterestedness  by 
refusing  to  take  a  sold  ring,  the  only  reward  they  had  to  offer  him. 
He  then  -joined  Havelock’s  force,  and  rendered  excellent  service  as  a 
spv  :  and  Although  taken  prisoner  more  than  once,  and  on  one  occasion 
tortured,  be  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty  to  ns.  Accompanying 
Out-ram  to  Lucknow,  he  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter  to  Cawnpore. 
and  after  tolling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  being  cruelly  ill- 
treated  ov  them,  he  effected  his  escape,  and  safely  delivered  Outranks 
massacre  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  He  then  worked  for  me  most  faith¬ 
fully,  procuring  information  which  I  could  always  thoroughly  rely 
upon ;  and  I  was  much  gratified  when  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  or 
its.  M.OOU.  presented  with  a  sword  of  honour,  and  invested  with  the 
Order  of  British  India,  with  the  title  of  Sirdar  Bahadur.  I  was  pro¬ 
portionately  distressed  some  years  later  to  find  that,  owing  i.o  snis- 
i  epj  n  --millions  of  el,- mi--  v.'i-ci  lie  i  a-  seningii.  tin-  Otiiih  Lillian 
deprived  of  Ins  rewards,  and  Josming 
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was  now  at  a  ferry  some  miles  op  Urn  river,  trying  to  get 
across  ami  make  his  way  to  Oudh.  We  had  come  thirteen 
miles,  and  had  as  many  more  to  go  before  we  eouid  get  to 
the  ferry,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  arriving 
there  in  the  dark,  a  halt  was  ordered  for  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment.  At  midnight  we  started  again,  and  reached  Sheoraj- 
pur  (three  miles  from  the  ferry)  at  daybreak.  Here  we 
left  our  impedimenta,  and  proceeded  by  a  cross-country 
road.  Presently  a  couple  of  mounted  men  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  not  perceiving  who  we  were,  galloped  straight 
into  the  escort.  On  discovering  their  mistake,  they  turned 
and  tried  to  escape,  but  in  vain ;  one  was  killed,  the  other 
captured,  and  from  him  we  learnt  that  the  rebels  were 
only  a  short  distance  ahead.  We  pushed  on,  and  soon 
came  in  sight  of  them  and  of  the  river  :  crowds  were 
collected  on  the  banks,  and  boats  were  being  hurriedly 
laden,  some  of  the  guns  having  already  been  placed  on 
board.  Our  troops  were  ordered  to  advance,  but  the 
ground  along  the  river  hank  was  treacherous  and  very 
heavy.  Notwithstanding,  the  Artillery  managed  to  struggle 
through,  and  when  the  batteries  had  got  to  within  1.000 
yards  of  the  ferry,  the  enemy  appeared  suddenly  to  discover 
our  presence,  and  opened  upon  us  with  their  Artillery,  Our 
batteries  galloped  on,  and  got  considerably  nearer  before 
they  returned  the  fire ;  after  a  few  rounds  the  rebels 
broke  and  fled.  The  ground  was  so  unfavourable  for 
pursuit,  being  full  of  holes  and  quicksands,  that  nearly  all 
escaped,  except  a  few  cut  up  by  the  Cavalry.  Fifteen 
guns  were  captured,  with  one  single  casualty  on  our  side — 
the  General  himself — who  was  hit  on  the  foot  by  a  spent 
grape-shot,  without,  happily,  being  much  hurt. 
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7injV  '!i  ant’s  successful  management  of  this  little  ex- 
<b  ion  considerably  enhanced  the  high  opinion  the 
’tjjQrnuiej  -111-Chief  had  already  formed  of  his  ability. 
1  ’  a  ne_t  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bithur  and  complete 

llf  A  W  notion  of  that  place,  which  had  been  begun  by 
I'u’-iofli  ju  July.  We  found  the  palace  in  good  order — 
nm  little  evidence  that  it  had  been  visited  by  an 
igo  g  fome,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  which  had  been 

>  i' d  bi  lire  treacherous  Azimula  Khan,  I  came  across 
i  ui  nt  i  of  letters,  some  unopened,  and  some  extremely 
n  ii  j  ng,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on. 

1  b  Adrian  Hope’s  brigade  at  Bithur  to  search  for 

>  >  x  ^  ’moiled  to  have  been  buried  near  the  palace,  and 

j  io  Jawnpore,  where  we  remained  for  about  ten 
d  ii'h  r  t  ,dl  sorry  for  the  rest. 

it  Ww  time  of  comparative  idleness,  I  went  over 
i'  mouud  where  the  troops  under  Windham  had  been 
W  ib‘ -e  (ays,  and  heard  many  comments  on  the 
’■>  !■  I,  ol  Ihc  Gpeiutiorw.  All  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
1  mui'ii  dash  and  courage,  but  as  a  Commander  he 
'  fon'-iJned  to  have  failed. 

"W.W  am  vas  without  doubt  placed  in  an  extremely 
d  'fib  ult  po  ’it "on.  The  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Lucknow  was 
ci  rua:  pOicm  i,ut  impo  dance  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was 
chib  --<!  lo  take  with  him  every  available  man,*'  and  found 

JJ'oijr  companies  of  the  64tb  Poo*, 'and  small 

detachments  of  other  regiments .  450  men. 

Sailors  ...  ...  •••  ■  47  men. 

Total  .  407 

With  a  hastily  organized  bullock  battery  of  four  held  gnus,  manned 
partly  by  Europeans  and  partly  by  Sikhs. 
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it  necessary  to  order  Windham  to  send  all  reinforcements  .t 
after  him  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  although  it  was  recog-  i. 
nized  as  probable  that  Tantia  Topi,  with  the  large  force  y 
then  assembled  near  Kalpi,  would  advance  on  Cawnpore  . 
so  soon  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  committed  to  his,  ’ 
difficult  undertaking.  Windham’s  orders  were  to  improve 
the  defences  of  the  entrenchment;  to  carefully  watch  the.; 
movements  of  the  Gwalior  army;  and  to  make  as  much 
display  as  possible  of  the  troops  at  his  command  by  : 
encamping  them  in  a  conspicuous  position  outside  the  city;  | 
but  he  was  not  on  any  account  to  move  out  to  attack, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to  prevent  the  bom-  „ 
bardment  of  the  entrenchment.  The  safety  of  this , 
entrenchment  was  of  great  importance,  for  it  contained 
a  number  of  guns,  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  . 
warlike  stores,  and  it  covered,  as  already  shown,  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ganges. 

Windham  loyally  carried  out  his  instructions,  but  he 
subsequently  asked  for  and  obtained  Kave  to  detain  any 
troops  arriving  at  Cawnpore  after  the  14th  of  November,  as. 
he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough,  with  the  force  at 
his  disposal,  to  resist  the  enemy  if  attacked.  But  even 
after  having  received  this  sanction  he  twice  despatched 
Btrong  reinforcements  to  Lucknow,  thus  weakening  himself ' 
considerably  in  order  to  give  Sir  Colin  all  possible  help. 

Windham  eventually  had  at  his  disposal  about  1,700 
Infantry  and  eight  guns,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
encamped  as  directed,  outside  the  city,  close  to  the 
junction  of  the  Delhi  and  Kalpi  roads,  while  the  rest 
were  posted  in  and  around  the  entrenchment  Meanwhile 
the  rebels  were  slowly  approaching  Cawnpore  in  detach' 
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merits,  with  the  evident  intention  of  surrounding  the  place. 
On  the  17th  two  bodies  of  troops  were  pushed  on  to  Shuli 
and  Shirajpur,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  and  a 
little  less  than  that  distance  from  each  other.  Windham 
thought  that  if  he  could  manage  to  surprise  either  of  these, 
he  could  prevent  the  enemy  from  concentrating,  and  he 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  giving  effect  to  this  plan,  which  he 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Commander -in-Oliief. 
ho  -tiply  came,  and  after  waiting  a  week  he  gave  up  all 
idee  '7'  n  LI empfcing  to  surprise  the  detachments,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  and  arrest  the  rebels’  advance  by  attacking 
dm  main  body,  still  some  distance  off.  Accordingly  he 
Irolie  up  ’ns  camp,  and  marched  six  miles  along  the  Kalpi 
riven  on  the  ^  iruc  day  that  the  Gwalior  force  moved  some 
d 'si -nee  nmifi  to  Oavnpore.  The  next  morning,  the  25th, 

I  be  enon  }  aura  need  ro  Pandu  Naddi,  within  three  miles 
of  Vh’ndl  cm  0c mp 

Whidhc  m  no  toimd  himself  in  a  very  critical  position. 
Vdv'  oulv  i  230  Imantry*  and  eight  light  guns,  he  was 
opposed  uo  Tan ti3  L’opi  with  an  army  of  25,000  men  and 
forty  ganr-..  He  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  fight 
tnese  enormous  odds  or  retire  :  he  decided  that  to  fight 
was  liie  least  of  the  two  evils,  and  he  was  so  far  successful 
lb;;!  he  'h0ve  back  that  portion  of  the  opposing  force 
immediately  in  his  front,  and  captured  three  guns;  but 
being  unable  to  press  his  advantage  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  men  and  the  total  absence  of  Cavalry,  he  had 


confidence  to  the  wily  MnJiratki,  loader:  lie  pushed  onto 
Cavnporc,  anti  attacked  Windham  with  such  vehemence 
that  by  nightfall  on  the  ‘28th  the  British  troops  were 
driven  inside  the  entrenchment,  having  had  818  men  killed 
and  wounded,  and  having  lost  all  their  baggage  and  camp 
equipage. 

Windham  undoubtedly  laid  himself  open  to  censure. 
Ilis  defence  was  that,  had  lie  received  the  Commander-in  - 
Chief’s  authority  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  surprising  the 
rebels,  he  would  certainly  have  broken  up  their  army,  and 
the  disaster  could  not  have  occurred.  But  surely  when  he 
decided  that  circumstances  had  so  changed  since  Sir  Colin’s 
orders  were  given  as  to  justify  him  in  disregarding  them, 
he  should  have  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  taken 
such  steps  as  appeared  to  him  best,  instead  of  applying  for 
sanction  to  a  Commander  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
so  entirely;  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
application  was  made,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
decide  whether  such  sanction  should  be  given.  The  march 
which  Windham  made  towards  the  enemy  on  the  24th  was 
quite  as  grave  a  disobedience  of  orders  as  would  have  been 
the  surprise  movement  he  contemplated  on  the  17th  ;  but 
while  the  former  placed  him  in  a  most  dangerous  position, 
and  one  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  deal  the  enemy  a. 
decisive  blow,  the  latter,  if  successful,  would  have  deserved, 
and  doubtless  would  have  received,  tne  highest  praise. 


[  3Si  ] 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

T-' r-  11  -  v  '!•  Can n pore  was  more  .  prolonged  than  the 
-u.iWi  11  bi-in  Chief  intended  or  wished  it  to  be.  but  want 
r”  ic matte  it  impossible  for  us  to  move  until  the 
f  tinned  which  had  gone  to  Allahabad  with  the 

am  .  no  cnildren  and  the  sick  soldiers.  We  were  thus 
■  -t  .  w  until  die  23rd  December,  on  which  date  we  com- 
'i'  "  n  i  j  larch  towards  Fatehgarh. 
i  Ch  dn.ru  tw  j  marches  from  Cawnpore,  where  we 
■  I  ‘  hj  i  mn  s  D- v.  we  were  joined  by  the  troops  who 
Lad  i»  _i  tell  jiehind  at  Bithur :  they  had  not  succeeded 
i  O'  in.  ‘me  considerable  quantity  of  treasure,  some 

u  w  i  i  mu  s  ]  mds  being  the  only  result  of  their 

rH>e  >  i  mxij HiuXi  -in- Chief’s  object  in  moving  on  Fateh- 
gc.Ja  nn  to  msi/uv  <  rder  throughout  the  Doab  and  open 
comm raXaiion  betv. een  the  Punjab  and  Bengal. 

;  brigade  onrh  i  Biigadiei  Walpole  had  been  despatched 
»n  tin-  Kith  r-i'b  o  J.  o.b  to  clear  the  country  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jumna  up  to  Maiupuri.  where  he  was 
',<>  ho  pined  hv  Brigadier  Seaton  with  a  strong  column 
tvom  Delhi,  and  whence  she  united  force  was  to  advance 
Imtelmnih. 


and  the  rest  of  his  staff,  went  on  to  inspect  progress, 
leaving  orders  for  tlio  rest  o'  tin.  force  to  follow  later  in  the 
day.  Very  soon,  however,  Hope  Grant  received  an  urgent 
message  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  telling  him  to  push  on 
the  troops  with  all  possible  speed,  as  the  enemy  had 
returned,  and  were  now  in  strength  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kali  Naddi. 

We  (Sir  Hope  and  his  staff)  started  off  with  the  Horse 
Artillery  and  Cavalry,  and  found,  on  reaching  the  bridge, 
that  the  rebels  were  occupying  the  village  of  Khudaganj, 
just  across  the  .river,  and  only  about  300  yards  off,  from 
which  advantageous  position  they  were  pouring  a  heavy  fire 
on  Hope’s  brigade.  Our  piquets  on  the  further  side  of  the 
stream  had  been  strengthened  by  a  wing  of  the  5  3rd  Foot, 
and  a  wing  of  the  93rd  Highlanders  had  been  placed  in 
reserve  behind  the  bridge  on  the  nearer  side,  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  having  been  despatched  to  watch  a  ford  some  dis¬ 
tance  down  the  river,  while  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  had 
been  brought  into  action  in  reply  to  the  enemy’s  guns. 
Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  main  body,  three  of  Peel’s 
guns,  under  Vaughan,  his  First  Lieutenant,  were  pushed 
across  the  bridge  to  the  further  side,  and  getting  under 
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shelter  of  a  convenient  building,  opened  fire  on  the  village, 
and  on  a  toll-bar  directly  in  its  front,  about  which  the 
enemy  were  collected  in  considerable  numbers.  Our 
Infantry  now  crossed  over,  followed  by  the  Cavalry  and 
Horse  Artillery — a  tedious  operation,  as  there  had  not 
been  time  to  fully  repair  the  bridge,  and  in  one  place 
planks  had  only  been  laid  for  half  its  width,  necessitating 
horses  being  led,  and  Infantry  passing  over  in  sections. 
Moreover,  the  enemy  had  got  the  exact  range,  and  several 
casualties  occurred  at  this  spot ;  one  round  shot  alone 
killed  and  wounded  six  men  of  the  8th  Foot.  Vaughan 
at  k  =1  succeeded  in  silencing  the  gun  which  had  troubled 
nn  mocfi  and  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  on 
tire  vinage.  While  we  were  watching  the  proceedings, 
the  Interpreter  to  the  Naval  Brigade,  Henry  Hamilton 
"'i; a  brother  officer  of  mine  who  had  been  standing 
loco  P)  me  vaL  very  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  both 
fn  'Vijji*  and  flk  Hope  were  hit  by  spent  bullets,  luckily, 
ml  on  1  iciuo  much  hurt. 

Til.  0  vu.  a  feeling  throughout  the  army  that  Sir  Colin 
1  as  h.eliaro  10  favour  Highlanders  unduly:  and  a  rumour 
got  Houl  that  the  9Srd  were  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of 
dehvennv  the  assault  on  Khudaganj,  which  was  highly 
resented  by  the  58rd,  and  they  determined  that  on  this  occa- 


W’Ih'IN  i  Wed,  ie-pp  '1  "  ti,  with  <>r  ;  i f hois f  i'syn’b  permio- 
liuii  *  not  Infl  "  0  n'ld.iil  \  ,)  j  S,f ! ! "  nCWt'  uliO  bridge 

!(>!■  i,h<  ill i.,ic'Kiii'j  p ni/io  "ore,,  '',iK*c  sudbenlytlm ‘advance’ 
■em  soiui'if  (1.  m.iip  tbe  ‘  T* >uJ >!c  followed  by  a  tremendous 
cbm,  and  ce  siuv  (bo  oWd  e!i;n  go  the  enemy.  Sir  Colin 
v/as  very  angry.  lad,  tin,  53rd  could  nor  be  brought  hack, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  support  them;  Hope's 
and  Greathed's  hoops  worn  mCnuCy  unshed  on,  arid  the 
Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  \uvo  r'dered  to  mount. 

The  ground  gradually  sloped  upwards  towards  lilrucia- 
garj,  and  the  roginwiiis  moving  up  to  tlie  attach  mode  a 
fine  picture.  The  98rd  followed  she  impulsive  53rd,  while 
Greathed’s  brigade  took  a  line  to  the  left,  and  as  they 
neared  the  village  the  rebels  hastily  limbered  up  their 
guns  and  retired.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  mounted 
troops  such  as  does  not  often  occur;  it  was  instantly 
seized  by  Hope  Grant,  who  rode  to  the  Cavalry,  drawn  up 
behind  some  sand  hills,  and  gave  the  word  of  command, 
‘Threes  left,  trot, .march.’  The  words  had  hardly  left. his 
lips  before  we  had  started  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by 
this  time  half  a  mile  ahead,  the  9th  cancers  leading  the 
way,  followed  by  Younghusband’s,  Gough’s,  and  Probyn’s 
squadrons.  When  within  300  yards  of  the  fugitives,  the 
‘  charge  ’  was  sounded,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  in 
their  midst.  A  regular  melee  ensued,  a  number  of  the 
rebels  were  killed,  and  seven  guns  captured  in  less  than  as 
many  minutes.  The  General  now  formed  the  .Cavalry  into 
a  long  line,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own 
regiment  (the  9th  Lancers),  followed  up  the  flying  foe,  I 
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rode  a  little  to  his  left  with  Younghusband’s  squadron,  and 
next  to  him  came  Tyrrell  Boss,  the  doctor.*  As  we 
galloped  along,  Younghusband  drew  my  attention  with 
great  pride  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  his  men  kept 
their  dressing. 

O11  the  line  thundered,  overtaking  groups  of  the  enemy, 
who  every  now  and  then  turned  and  fired  into  us  before 
they  could  he  cut  down,  or  knelt  to  receive  ns  on  their 
bayonets  before  discharging  their  muskets.  The  chase 
continued  for  nearly  five  miles,  until  daylight  began  to 
fail  and  we  appeared  to  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  fugitives, 
when  the  order  was  given  to  wheel  to  the  right  and 
form  up  on  the  road.  Before,  however,  this  movement 
could  be  carried  out,  we  overtook  a  batch  of  mutineers, 
1  o  ‘reed  about  and  fired  into  the  squadron  at  close 
.mnteis.  f  saw  Younghusband  fall,  but  I  could  not  go  to 
luo  c  osisitiwe.  as  at  that  moment  one  of  his  soivars  was  in 
dj  <  p  in  !  om  a  sepoy  who  was  attacking  him  with  his  fixed 
b  r.inei  and  had  1  not  helped  the  man  and  disposed  of 
HA  oppoin  ul.  he  murt  have  been  killed.  The  next  moment 
I  i,i  tqp  distance  two  sepoys  making  off  with  a 

standard,  which  I  determined  must  be  captured,  so  I  rode 
Hi  '  ill'-  lobels  and  overtook  them,  and  while  wrenching 

1  j'jjrll  ]ior‘  was  \W1  known  as  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  much 
u  t-ji  <  (I  as  a  staunch  friend.  He  harl  -just  returned  from  England, 
and  bad  that  varv  morning  been  placed  in  medical  charge  of  the 
n  eal)  Lngule  When  the  order  to  mount  was  given,  Boss  asked  the 
'ronoral  where  lie  wished  him  to  be.  pointing  out  that  lie  would-  not  be 
of  much  use  in  the  rear  if  there  were  a  pursuit  across  country.  Hope 
Mrant  replied  •  1  Quite  so  ;  I  have  heard  that  you  a, re  a  good  rider  and 
ff,n  ure  your  sword.  Bide  on  my  left,  and  help  to  look  after  hit 


(in-  1C  H'liiiv;  over  Hit;  falli-u  l'VniiiglioHbijjKl,  now 

(mhu  vi;>,  mffi,  in  <n c-ycnAs  mutt  gric-L  pronounced  the 
wound  to  lie  nioi  l,al,  From  ibe  <biv  tlmt  J  LukI  annexed 
Yoiinglmsbiincrs  pony  at  11 1 o  riege  of  Delhi  we  had  been  eo 
mneh  together.  and  bad  become  such  fast  friends,  that  it 
\wis  a  great  shock  to  me  to  be  told  that  never  again  would 
mv  gallant;  comrade  lead  the  inert  in  whom  he  took  such 
soldier!}'  prido.  i 

When  the  wounded  had  been  attended  to,  we  returned  to 
camp,  where  we  found  Sir  Colin  waiting  to  welcome  us,  and 

we  received  quite  an  ovation  from  our  comrades  in  the 
Infantry  and  Artillery.  We  must  have  presented  a  curious 
spectacle  as  we  rode  back,  almost  every  man  carrying  some 
trophy  of  the  day,  for  the  enemy  had  abandoned  every¬ 
thing  in  their  flight,  and  we  found  the  road  strewn  with 
laden  carts  and  palankins,  arms,  Native  clothing,  etc. 
Our  losses  were  surprisingly  small — only  10  men  killed, 
and  80  men  and  2  officers  w'ounded. 

*  For  these  two  acts  I  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 

t  lounghusband  met  with  an  extraordinary  accident  during  the 
fight  at  Agra.  While  pursuing  one  of  the  Gwalior  rebels,  he  fell  with 
his  horse  into  a  disused  well,  fifty  feet  deep,  and  was  followed  by  two 
of  his  men,  also  mounted.  Ropes  were  brought,  and  the  bodies  were 
hauled  up,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  Younghusband  was 
found  to  be  alive,  and,  beyond  being  badly  bruised,  uninjured.  He 
had  fallen  to  the  bottom  in  a  sitting  position,  his  back  resting  against 
the  side  of  the  well,  and  his  legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  him,  while 
his  horse  fell  standing  and  across  him.  He  was  thus  protected  from 
the  weight  of  the  other  two  horses  and  their  riders,  who  were  all  killed. 
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The  next  day  the  column  marched  to  Fatehgarh,  which 
we  found  deserted.  The  rebels  had  fled  so  precipitately 
that  they  had  left  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges  intact,  and 
had  not  attempted  to  destroy  the  valuable  gun-carriage 
factory  in  the  fort,  which  was  then  placed  in  the  charge 
o‘  !  hpiabi  H.  Legeyt  Bruce.* 

We  remained  a  whole  month  at  Fatehgarh,  and  loud 
were  the  complaints  in  camp  at  the  unaccountable  delay, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  we  ought  to  move  into 
ho]  idea  id.  and  settle  that  part  of  the  country  before 
returning  to  Lucknow  ;  this  view  was  very  strongly  held 
by  hir  Colin  Campbell,  and  those  who  accused  him  of 
indecision,  dilatoriness,  and  wasting  the  best  of  the  cold 
c  -?■  I1':'  >  ”  could  not  have  known  how  little  he  deserved  their 
ceo_- .  t  c.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Governor -General  and  the 
W>mmaurter-m-01ref  were  not  in  accord  as  to  the  order  in 
WuJi  ;  he  several  military  operations  should  be  taken  in 
hand  ,  Ine  latter  urged  that  Bohilkand  should  be  dealt 
v.ih  Inst,  and  settled  before  the  end  of  the  cold  weather  ; 
gr  fl- ought  that  the  troops  would  then  be  the  better  for 
a  rest,  anrt  that  Lucknow  could  very  well  wait  till  the 
following  autumn.  Lord  Canning  opined,  on  the  other 
nand  (anrt  I  entirely  agree  with  him),  that,  while  it  was 
mo  si:  desirable  that  order  should  be  restored  in  Bohilkand, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North-West  Pro- 
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represents  a  dynasty  ;  there  is  a  king  of  Oadh  <f  seeking  Ms 
own.’”  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling 
amongst  the  Chiefs  of  Native  States,  who  were  intently 
watching  our  attitude  with  regard  to  Lucknow,  and  that 
even  in  e  far-off  Burma  ’  news  from  Lucknow  was  anxiously 
looked  for.  The  Governor-General  laid  great  stress  also 
upon  the  advisability  of  employing  as  soon  and  as  close  to 
their  own  country  as  possible  the  troops  from  Nepal  which, 
at  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  suggestion,  had  been  applied  for 
to,  and  lent  us  by,  the  Nepalese  Government. 

The  visit  of  Jung  Bahadur  (the  Prime  Minister  of 
Nepal)  to  England  a  few  years  before  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  our  latent  power,  and  he  had  been  able  to  convince 
his  people  that  time  alone  was  required  for  us  to  recover 
completely  from  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  us  by 
the  Mutiny,  and  that  it  was  therefore  to  their  advantage 
to  side  with  us.  Lord  Canning  wisely  judged,  however, 
that  it  -would  be  highly  imprudent  to  allow'  the  province 
immediately  adjoining  Nepal  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  and  he  felt  that  neither  Jung  Bahadur  nor  his 
Gurkhas  would  be  satisfied  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
■take  an  active  part  in. the  campaign.  • 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Ook  prolonged  stay  at  Fatehgarh  was  not  altogether 
VtJi’ionl,  advantage.  Such  a  large  force  being  concentrated 
X  Xe  neieb  bourhood  secured  the  safety  of  the  Doab  for 
IX-  L.jie  hewn,  and  as  Fatehgarh  was  equally  conveniently 
raveled  ior  an  advance,  either  into  Rohilkand  or  upon 
r  v}  <nv,  tJic  rebels  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as 
a  (,n'c.2,jon  of  our  next  move. 

LI,  length  If  was  decided  that  Lucknow  was  to  be 
'■m  NG  objmtne,  and  Sir  Colin  at  once  communicated 
nun  Outran  and  Napier  as  to  the  best  means  of 
ooubiHitig  the  siege.  Then,  leaving  Hope  Grant  to 
■fj-  ’bo  fuvioton  across  the  Ganges,  the  Chief  went  to 
AlUhisRVq  the  temporary  Head-Quarters  of  the  supreme 
Gov.-  im.ont,  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Governor- 
fle.l.Tul 

\V<>  inarched  through  Cawnpore.  and  on  Cite  Htb  Frhtu  ]  - 
readied  ITmug  vlieie  we  found  enumjptd  ibe  7(0  hnnoo 
n  irooj>  oi  Royal  Horse  Ai  tiller  \ ,  the  dPth  ^001  and  the 
7Xh  fligldandejs. 

Cir  Colin  on  hir  1  eturn  from  Allahabad  on  tbe'JOth  issued 
a  General  Order  detailing  the  regiments,  staff,  and  Com- 
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manders  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  ‘  Siege  of  Lucknow.’* 
Hope  Grant,  who  had  been  made  a  Major-General  for  the 
‘  Belief  of  Lucknow,’  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Cavalry  division,  and  I  remained  with  him  as  D.A.Q.M.G. 

Rumours  had  been  flying  about  that  the  Nana  was  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  ‘Wolf !’  had  been  cried  so 
often  with  regard  to  him,  that  but  little  notice  was  taken  of 
the  reports,  until  my  faithful  spy,  ITnjur  Tiwari,  brought  me 
intelligence  that  the  miscreant  really  was  hiding  in  a  small 
fort  about  twenty-five  miles  from,  our  camp.  Hope  Grant 
started  off  at  once,  taking  with  him  a  compact  little  force, 
and  reached  the  fort  early  nest  morning  (17th  February), 
just  too  late  to  catch  the  Nana,  who,  we  were  told,  had  fled 
precipitately  before  daybreak.  We  blew  up  the  fort,  and  for 
the  next  few  clays  moved  by  short  marches  towards 


*  The  Infantry  portion  of  the  army  was  divided  into  three  divisions, 
commanded  respectively  by  Outram,  Lugard,  and  Walpole.  This  was 
exclusive  of  Franks’s  column,  which  joined  at  Lucknow  and  made  a 
fourth  division.  The  Artillery  was  placed  under  Archdale  Wilson,  and 
the  Engineers  under  Robert  Napier.  Sir  Colin’s  selection  of  Com- 
manders  caused  considerable  heart-burnings,  especially  amongst  the 
senior  officers  who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  in  the  field.  But,  as  the  Chief  explained  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  the  selection  had  been  made  with  the  greatest  care,  it 
having  been  found  that  ‘an  officer  unexperienced  in  war  in  India 
cannot  act  for  himself  ...  it  is  q\hte  impossible  for  him  to  be  able 
to  weigh  the  value  of  intelligence  ...  he  cannot  judge  what  are  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  he  is  totally  unable  to  make  an  estimate, 
for  himself  of  the  resistance  the  enemy  opposed  to  him  is  likely  to 
offer.’  Sir  Colin  wound  up  his  letter  as  follows :  ‘  I  do  not  wish  to 
undervalue  the  merits  of  General  or  other  officers  lately  arrived  from 
England,  but  merely  to  indicate  to  your  Royal  Highness  the  difficulties 
against  which  they  have  to  contend.  What  is  more,  the  state  of  things 
at  present  does  not  permit  of  trusting  anything  to  chance,  or  allowing 
new-comers  to  learn,  except  under  the  command  of  others.’ — fclhadwoll’s 
‘  Life  of  Lord  Clyde.  ’ 
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Tin  1'  now,  clearing  the  country  as  we  went  of  rebels,  small 
ivuhe-  of  whom,  we  frequently  encountered.  On  the  23rd 
we  readied  Mianganj,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  old 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  road,  where  some  2,000  of  the 
enemy  had  ensconced  themselves.  Our  advance  guard 
having  been  fired  upon  as  we  approached,  the  column  was 
hailed  and  the  baggage  placed  in  safety,  while  Hope  Grant 
reconnoitred  the  position  in  order  to  see  where  it  could 
mo.-W  wHcn  la  geo  usly  be  attacked.  We  found  the  town 
enclosed  bp  a  high  loop-holed  ■wall  with  circular  bastions  at 
tne  lour  comers  and  at  regular  intervals  along  the  sides, 
tin  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  while  the 
gal 'wa-'s  had  been  strengthened  by  palisades.  Large 
L"hr->  of  ine  enemy’s  Cavalry  hovered  about  our  recon- 
110 1  mm  jwrly,  only  to  retire  as  we  advanced,  apparently 
nor  liking  tire  look  of  the  7th  Hussars  and  9th  Lancers, 
who  x  1  men  Jw  General’s  escort. 

h  w  1  s  aieJul  inspection.  Hope  Grant  decided  to  breach 
t’n-  uo  .l1-,,/  G  amde  of  the  wall,  as  from  a.  wood  near  the 
]  •nanny  on  id  keep  down  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  sharp¬ 
shooters,  and  the  heavy  guns  would  be  in  a  measure 
protected  while  the  walls  were  being  bombarded.  A 
suftiGentiy  good  breach  was  made  in  about  two  hours,  and 
the  33rd  He  gi merit,  having  been  selected  for  the  honour  of 
leading  the  assault,  was  told  to  hold  itself  in  readiness. 
Hope  Grant  then  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  men  and  their  Colonel  (English)  n-pli  d  on  then  behiU 
that  they  might  be  depended  upon  to  do  their  duty.  The 
signal  was  given;  the  Horse  Ai  Cilery,  under  Lienknunl- 
Oolonel  Crank  Turner,  galloped  to  within  grape,  range  of  the 
town,  and  covered  by  their  fire  l.be  33rd  man  h<  <1  on  r  kadi'p 
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grfl Qiy  plain,  there  to  remain  until  it  should  be  time 
C-  iom  Ihp  army  before  Lucknow. 

•A  inle  we  were  halting  at  this  place,  Watson  and  I  had 
i  a  i  her  a  curious  adventure.  Luring  a  morning’s  ride  my 
gr,  yhmind  put  up  a  nilghai *  so  close  to  us  that  Watson, 
...mime  a  blow  at  him  with  his  s'word,  gashed  his  quarter. 
Oh  ac  started,  and  we  enter  him  at  full  speed ;  the  chase 
continued  for  some  miles  without  our  getting  much  nearer, 
when,  all  at  once,  we  beheld  moving  towards  us  from  our 
a om  a  body  of  the  enemy’s  Cavalry.  We  -were  in  an 
in  id  position  ;  oiu:  horses  were  very  nearly  dead  beat, 
and  „o  could  hardly  ,  hope  to  get  away  if  pursued.  We 
1  ni^  chu  ’ 11 1  ned  round,  and  trotted  back,  very  quietly  at 
n  -b  'nai  nm  horses  might  recover  their  breath  before 
dm  uwti)  cot  to  closer  quarters  and  we  should  have  to 
>idf  r  i  ecu  In  es.  Every  now  and  then  we  looked  back 
i/>  <  he,  hri  j-pgy  were  gaining  upon  us,  and  at  last  we 
c  1  w\  diem  open  out  and  make  as  if  to  charge 
cio  mi  p  iji  ns  We  thought  our  last  hour  was  come.  We 
!  fwL  ot  mr  good-bye,  agreeing  that  each  must  do 
>  1  m  i '(  ->pe,  and  that  neither  was  to  wait  for  the 

cibci  ih  i  >o  f  as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared,  the 
hoi  i  on  ^  unshed,  as  though  the  ground  had  opened  and 
-wullf-w1  i hem;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
>j  icu  p  am,  v  beie  a  second  before  there  had  been  a  crowd  of 
mu  anted  men.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  or 
'nmpj  eh  end  at  first  that  what  w;e  had  seen  was  simply  a 
iiniagr  bin  m  like  reality  that  anyone  must  have  been 
deceived.  Our  relief,  on  becoming  convinced  that  we  had 
been  scared  by  a  phantom  enemy,  was  considerable  ;  lmt 
*  Literally  'blue  cow,’  one  of  the  bovine  antelopes. 
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the  apparition  had  the  good  effect  of  making  us  realize  the 
folly  of  having  allowed  ourselves  to  be  tempted  so  far  awa) 
from  our  camp  without  escort  of  any  kind  in  am  enemy’s 
country,  and  we  determined  not  to  risk  it  again. 

Wlide  we  were  occupied  in  clearing  the  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Cawnpore-Lucknow  road,  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  with  the  siege-train,  Engineer  park,  Naval  Brigade,! 
ammunition,  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  had  gradually  been 
collecting  at  Bhantira,  to  which  place  we -'were  ordered  to 
proceed  on  the  1st  March..  We  had  a  troublesome  march 
across  country,  and  did  not  reach  the  Head-Quarters  camp 
until  close  on  midnight.  There  was  much  difficulty  in 
getting  the  guns  through  the  muddy  nullas  and  up  the 
steep  banks,  and  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  elephants  the 
task  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished.  It  was  most 
curious  and  interesting  to  see  how  these  sagacious  creatures 
watched  for  and  seized  the  moment  when  their  help  was 
needed  to  get  the  guns  up  the  steep  inclines ;  they  waited 
till  the  horses  dragging  the  gun  could  do  no  more  and  were 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  one  of  them  would  place  his 
forehead  against  the  muzzle  and  shove  until  the  gun  was 
safely  landed  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 

We  started  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  for 
Lucknowg  Hope  Grant  taking  command  of  the  Cavalry 
division  for  the  first  time. 

On  nearing  the  Alambagh,  we  bore  to  our  right  past  the 

*  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  we  were  some  iniles  from  the  scene 
of  our  adventure,  I  was  awakened  one  morning  by  the  greyhound 
licking  my  face  ;  she  had  cleverly  found  me  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  crowded  camp. 

t  Peel  had  changed  his  24-pounders  for  the  more  powerful  64- 
pounders  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Shannon. 


yfj(,  P'Oin  Y -ON h  YhAUS  IN  INDIA  ..[INti 

in  i marly  dJd'OO  men,  with  Mil  grmb  :*  not  a  man  too 
joaiiy  lor  i/ho  rapture  ot  a  city  tv, ’only  miles  in  circumfcv- 
(■‘ime,  defended  by  19,0.000  armed  men,  wlio  lor  three  montlis 
ami  a  1tj.1l  bad  rooted  ineeHsantly  at  rtmigtbening  the 
difunoen,  which  eoiibisted  of  three  lines, 'extending  length¬ 
wise  from  the  (Jbarbagh  bridge  to  the  Gurnti,  and  in 
depth  from  ine  canal  to  the  Kaisarbagh. 

in  Napier’s  carefully  prepared  plan,  which  Sir  Colin 
decided  to  adopt,  it  was  shown  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  east,  as  that  side  offered  the  smallest 
front,  it  afforded  ground  for  planting  our  Artillery,  which 
the  west  side  did  not,  and  it  was  the  shortest  approach  to 
the  Kaisarbagh,  a  place  to  which  the  rebels  attached  the 
greatest  importance;  more  than  all,  we  knew  the  east  side, 
and  were  little  acquainted  with  the  west.  Napier  further 
recommended  that  the  attack  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
flank  movement  on  the  north,  with  the  object  of  taking 
in  reverse  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  enemy’s 
defences,  t  A  division  was  accordingly  sent  across  the 


Naval  Brigade 

431 

Artillery 

1,745 

Engineers'... 

865 

Cavalry 

3,169 

Infantry 

12,498 

Franks’s  Division 

2,880 

Nepalese  Contingent 

9,000 

30,588 

t  Kaye,  in  his  !  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,’  gives  the  credit  for 
originating  this  movement  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself;  but 
the  present  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  has  letters  in  his  possession  which 
clearly  prove  that  the  idea  was  his  father’s,  and  there  is  a  passage  in 
General  Porter’s  ‘History  of  the  Royal  Engineers,’  vol.  ii. ,  p.  476, 
written  after  he  had  read  Napier’s  letters  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  which 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  my  version  being  the  correct  one. 
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9'i'iiiii  for  this  purpose,  and  the  movement,  being  entirely 
materially  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  city, 
the  pibhase,  of  the  river  was  effected  by  means  of  two 
pontoon  bridges  made  of  empty  barrels,  and  thrown 
adust,  the  stream  a  little  below  the  Dilkusha.  They  were 
completed  by  midnight  on  the  5th  March,  and  before 
day  broke  the  troops  detailed  for  this  service  had  crossed 

fUtJrnn  a  ho,  since  the  ‘Relief  of  Lucknow,’  had  been 
mam,  am  in  _  his  high  reputation  by  keeping  the  enemy  in 
elm  k  VIojp  the  Alambagh,  commanded  this  division,  with 
IXig  <  riant  as  his  second  in  command.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  ■  ,y  mor  ed  away  from  the  river  to  be  out  of  reach  of 
the  jjiartiniere  guns,  and  after  marching  for  about  two 
miles  vr-  came  in  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  Artillery  of  the 
adveure  guard  got  to  within  a  thousand  yards  and  opened 
fire,  upon  which  the  rebels  broke  and  fled.  The  Bays 
pursued  them  for  a  short  distance,  but  with  very  little 
result,  the  ground  being  intersected  with  nullas,  and  the 
enemy  opening  upon  them  with  heavy  guns,  they  had  to 
retire  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  their  Major,  Percy 
Smith,  whose  body,  unhappily,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

About  noon  we  encamped  close  to  Chinhut,  and  Hope 
Grant  took  special  care  that  day  to  see  the  piquets  were 
well  placed,  for  the  rebels  were  in  great  numbers,  and  we 
were  surrounded  by  ravines  and  wooded  enclosures.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  he  was  unnecessarily  anxious  and 
careful,  for  he  rode  several  times  over  the  ground  ;  but  the 
next  morning  proved  how  right  he  was  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  information  was  brought  in 


f\  ,n!j,  L<,n 

1  1  h<‘  !  !>m  ,  <  \HiHcw) 

and  (Java hy  to  our  right) 

find  .  >,h< 

•re  da  mid  iivu  ’'.hi 

s  collected  in  considerable 

uitij.b,!! 

bn  ib, in  tm  bom 

•  ve  had  driven  them  off. 

hut  V  V  ■ 

,,  i„.(  allowed  A  folio' 

.v  Umui  up,  as  Outram  did 

mi  msb  in  entangled  In  the  suburbs  until  heavy  piif. 
]}jd  arrived.  Tlic  piquets  weie  strengthened  and  pushed 
forward,  affording  another  opportunity  for  a  useM  lesson 
in  outpost  duty. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  I  accompanied  my  General  in 
his  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy’s  position,  as  well  as  ■  of 
the  ground  near  the  Gumti.  in  order  to  determine  where 
the  heavy  guns  could  best  be  placed,  so  as  effectually 
to  enfilade  the  enemy’s  first  line  of  defences  along  the 
bank  of  the  canal.  On  returning  to  report  progress  to 
Outram  at  mid-clay  on  the  8th,  we  found  Sir  Colin  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Mansfield  with  him,  arranging  for  a  joint  attack 
the  following  clay ;  after  their  consultation  was  over,  they 
all  rode  with  us  to  see  the  site  Hope  Grant  had  selected 
for  the  battery.  .It  was. a  slightly  elevated  piece  of  ground 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Kokrel  nulla,  fairly  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  bend  of  the  river :  but  before  it  could  be  made 
use  of  it  was  considered  necessary  to  clear  the  rebels  out  of 
the  position  they  were  occupying  between  the  nulla  and 
the  iron  bridge,  the  key  to  which  was  the  Chakar  Kothi, 
and  Outram  was  directed  to  attack  this  point  the  next 
morning. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  9th  the  heavy  guns,  escorted  by  the 
1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  were  sent  forward  to  within  800. 
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yards  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  then  moved  off  in  two 
parties,  that  on  the  right  being  commanded  by  Hope 
Onmt.  We  marched  along  the  Fyzabad  road,  the  two 
Ihflo  Brigade  battalions  leading  the  way  in  skirmishing 
order,  with  the  Cavalry  well  away  to  the  right.  The  rebels 
retired  as  we  advanced,  and  Walpole,  commanding  one  of 
our  brigades,  by  wheeling  to  his  left  on  reaching  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  nulla,  was  enabled  to  enfilade  their 
position.  The  column  was  then  halted,  and  I  was  sent  to 
info  -m  Outram  as  to  our  progress. 

vrpp.i  I  Lad  delivered  my  message,  and  was  about  to 
return,  Outram  desired  me  to  stay  with  him  until  the 
cap’uUj-i  oL  the  Ohakar  Kothi  (which  he  was  just  about  to 
uWmpM  should  be  accomplished,  that  I  might  then 
onnvrp  x  >  [Top.  Grant  his  orders  as  to  what  further  action 
would  bo  ipouired  of  him;  meanwhile  Outram  sent  a 
urn  M-i.por  to  toll  my  General  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
in  upw  fo  his  <.o-operating  on  the  right.* 

The  Ohakar  Kothi  was  attacked  and  taken,  and  the 
one  ji  '  ,.ppar.  nily  having  lost  heart,  fled  precipitately. 
Our  »'  {be  Iri  Bengal  Fusiliers’  colours  was  placed  on  the 
toy  of  Jus  three-stoned  building  by  Ensign  -Jervis  to  show 
‘he  0oi,i>nauder-in-01iief  that  it  was  in  our. possession,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  attack  the  first  line 
of  the  enemy’s  defences.  We  then  continued  our  advance 

*  ( intram's  division  consisted  of  the  23rd  Koyal "W els'li F usiliurs,  79th 
liichlandei'K.  ‘2nd  and  3rd  battalions  of  the  liiffa  Bripade,  3.(4.  Kwigal 
Fusiliers,  2nd  Punjab  Infantry,  TVAguibw’i-,  Bommiiv.:  ion’s  and  Mae- 
Jdmion’s  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  Gibbon's  and  Middleton's  Field 
Batteries,  and  some  Heavy  guns,  2nd  Bragoon  Guards,  !)lh  Lancei.y 
2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  Wah-mw  and  Samboid’s  r.jmulrons  of  th- 
1st  and  5th  Punjab  Cavalry. 
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to  the  rivor,  where  the  parties  united,  and  -  I  -rejoined 
Hope  Grant. 

It  was  now  only  2  p.m.,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to 
place  the  heavy  guns  in'  position  before  dark.  Major 
Lothian  Nicholson,*  Outram’s  Commanding  Engineer,  was 
superintending  this  operation,  when  he  thought  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  first  line,  but 
he  could  not  be  quite  sure.  It  was  most  necessary  to 
ascertain  for  certain  whether  this  was  the  ease,  as  the 
Infantry  of  Hope’s  brigade,  which  had  attacked  and  driven 
the  rebels  out  of  the  Martiniere,  could  be  seen  preparing  to 
assault  the  works  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  ensued  as  to  how  this  knovdedge  could  be  obtained, 
and  a  young  subaltern  of  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  named 
Butler,!  offered  to  swim  across  the  Gumti,  and,  if  he  found 
.the  enemy  had  retired,  to  communicate  the  fact  to  Hope’s 
men.  This  feat  was  successfully  accomplished  by  the 
plucky  young  volunteer ;  he  found  the  enemy  had  retired, 
and,  on  giving  the  information  to  Hope,  the  brigade- 
advanced,  and  before  nightfall  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
first  line  was  in  our  possession  —  a  success  'which  had 
been  achieved  with  but  slight  loss  to  us,  the  chief  casu¬ 
alty  during  the'  day  being  William  Peel,  the  gallant- 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  who  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  wounded  while  in  command  of  a  battery  near  the, 
Dilkusha. 

The  next  day,  the  10th,  Outram’s  camp  -was  moved  close 
up  to  the  Gumti,  and  batteries  were  constructed  from 
which  fire  could  be  poured  on  the  mess-house  and  the 

*  The  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson,  K.C.B. 

f  Now  Colonel  Thomas  Butler,  Y.C. 
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’''ll  .11  In  J],  For  the  protection  of  these  works,  and  to 
iweu-mt  an  attack  in  force  being  made  on  the  main  part 
oi  tiic  column,  Hope  Grant  kept  moving  about  with  the 
Goims  Alii  Her  y  and  Cavalry  between  the  river  and  the 
Sitapur  road,  our  reconnaissance  extending  beyond  the 
old  cantonment.  We  had  several  little  fights,  in  one  of 
which  a  very  promising  officer  named  Sandford,  who  had 
succeeded  Younghusband  in  command  of  the  5th  Punjab 
Cavalry  squadron,  was  killed. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  batteries 
opened  fire  on  the .  enemy’s  second  line  of  defence ; 
at  the  same  time  Outram  himself  led  a  strong  body  of 
Infantry  along  the  river  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
approaches  to  the  bridges.  On  reaching  the  Fyzabacl 
road,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  iron  bridge,  Outram 
placed  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  in  a  mosque,  with  orders 
to  mdreucb  themselves  and  hold  the  post,  while  he  pushed 
on  b'  the  ,-dnxie  bridge  about  a  mile  away.  Outram’ s 
advance  vo-j  covered  by  Hope  Grant’s  Horse  Artillery  and 
vAn.iky,  but  vo  had  to  keep  at  some  distance  away  to  the 
right,  in  order  to  avoid  houses  and  walled  enclosures. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  Sitapur  road  we  heard  guns  to 
our  left,  and  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot  came  up  with 
Outram  pist.  as  he  was  about  to  attack  a  large  body  of  the 
rebels,  who,  finding  themselves  in  an  awkward  position, 
with  the  nver  in  their  rear  and  their  retreat  by  the  iron 
bridge  ent  off,  made  but  a  feeble  rehsmme  before  Uwy 
lunke  and  lied.  Sw-m  Hr  escaped  by  ilv  Gone  biidgo. 
but  the  greater  number,  including  the  whole  of  she 
mutinous  Hdb  Trrconhr  Cavalry,  mude  bn  the  rid  w.uion- 
meni.  A  c  pursued  \\ith  our  C  avail'},  and  >  u,t  low  ot 
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was  brought  in  that  the  assault  on  the  Begum  Kothi  had 
been  successfully  completed,  upon  which  Sir  Colin  made  the 
necessity  for  attending  to  business  an  excuse  for  taking  leave 
of  his  distinguished  visitor,  and  the  interview  came  to  an  end. 

I  then  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  recent 
fight,  and,  galloping  across  the  canal  by  the  bridge  near 
Banks’s  house,  soon  found  myself  at  the  Begum  Kothi. 
There  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  for  even  on  foot  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  scramble  over  the  breach.  The  place 
was  most  formidable,  and  it  was  a  marvel  that  it  had  been 
taken  with  comparatively  so  little  loss  on  our  side.  The 
bodies  of  a  number  of  Highlanders  and  Punjabis  were  lying 
about,  and  a  good  many  wounded  men  were  being  attended 
to,  but  our  casualties  were  nothing  in  proportion  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  600  or  700  of  whom  were  buried  the  next  day  in 
the  ditch  they  had  themselves  dug  for  their  own  protection. 
A  very  determined  stand  had  been  made  by  the  sepoys  when 
they  found  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  away.  There 
were  many  tales  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  desperate 
struggles,  and  on  all  sides  I  heard  laments  that  Hodson 
should  have  been  one  of  those  dangerously,  if  not  mortally, 
wounded  in  the  strife.  Hodson  had  been  carried  to  Banks’s 
house,  and  to  the  inquiry  I  made  on  my  way  back  to  camp, 
as  to  his  condition,  the  answer  was,  ‘  Little,  if  any,  hope.’ 

A  great  stride  in  the  advance  had  been  made  on  this  day. 
Outram  had  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  him, 
and  he  was  now  busy  constructing  additional  batteries  for 
the  bombardment  of  the  Kaisarbagh  ;  while  Lugard  ,*  from 
his  newly-acquired  position  at  the  Begum  Kothi,  was  also 
able  to  bring  fire  to  bear  upon  that  doomed  palace. 

*  Now  General  the  flight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  l.ugnvd,  G.C.Ti. 


UmLon  died  11k.  billowing  fll.o  BAh).  As  p  KokUer, 
l  Inn!  m,  Tory  groat  ixhn Irit ( ioi)  for  him,  uml,  in  conn/mt; 
with-  tl Hi  whole-;  iiiinv,  i  mourned  bin  early  death.-’ 

On  I, lie  'BMh  fjnyurd’s  division  war  relieved  by  Fnmks’s. 
ami  to  Jimp;  jbiltminr  and  hk  Gurkhas,  only  loo  eager 
for  the  I  ray,  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  operations  atony 
the  line  of  the  canal  between  Banks’s  house  and  the  Char- 
bagb  bridge.  On  our  side  of  the  river  nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  occurred. 

The  capture  of  the  Imambara  (a  mosque  situated  between 
the  Begum  Kothi  and  the  Kaisarbagh)  was  accomplished 
early  next  morning.  The  assault  was  led  by  Brasyer’s 
Sikhs  and  a  detachment  of  the  10th  Foot,  supported  by  the 
remainder  of  that  regiment  and  the  90th  Light  Infantry. 
After  a  short  but  very  severe  struggle,'  the  enemy  were 

*  It  was  current  in  camp,  and  the  story  has  often  been  repeated, 
that  -Hodson  was  killed  in  the  act  of  looting.  This  certainly  was  not 
the  case.  Hodson  was  sitting  with  Donald  Stewart  in  the  Head- 
Quarters  camp,  when  the  signal-gun  announced  that  the  attack  on  the 
Begum  Kothi  was  about  to  take  place.  Hodson  immediately  mounted 
Iris  horse,  and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  Stewart,  who  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  accompany  the  troops, 
and  send  an  early  report  to  his  Excellency  of  the  result  of  the  assault, 
had  his  horse  ready,  and  followed  Hodson  so  closely  that  he  kept  him 
in  sight  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fighting,  when  Stewart 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  Peel’s  guns,  which  had 
been  covering  the  advance  of  the  troops.  TliiS  delayed  Stewart. for  a, 
few  minutes  only,  and  as  he  rode  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  a 
Highland  soldier  handed  him  a  pistol,  saying,  ‘  This  is  your  pistol,  sir 
but  I  thought  you  were  carried  away  mortally  wounded  a  short  time 
ago  ?’  Stewart  at  once  conjectured  that  the  man  had  mistaken  him 
for  Hodson.  In  face  they  were  not  much  alike,  but  both  were  tall, 
well  made,  and  fair,  and  Native  soldiers  had  frequently  saluted  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  clear  from  this  account  that  Hodson  could  not  have 
been  looting,  as  he  was  wounded  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
palace. 
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forced  to  retire,  and  were  so  closely  pursued  that  the 
storming  party  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  building  im¬ 
mediately  overlooking  the  Kaisarbagh. 

It  had  not  been  intended  to  advance  that  day  beyond 
the  Imambara,  but,  recognising  the  advantage  of  the 
position  thus  gained,  and  the  demoralized  condition  of 
the  rebels,  Franks  wisely  determined  to  follow  up  his 
success.  Reinforcements  were  hurried  forward,  the  troops 
holding  the  Sikandarbagh  and  the  Shah  Najaf  were 
ordered  to  act  in  concert,  and  before  nightfall  the  Kaisar¬ 
bagh,  the  mess  -  house,  and  the  numerous  buildings 
situated  between  those  places  and  the  Residency,  were  in 
our  possession. 

By  means  of  the  field  telegraph,  Outram  was  kept  accu¬ 
rately  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  Franks’s  division, 
and  he  could  have  afforded  it  valuable  assistance  had  he 
been  allowed  to  cross  the  Gumti  with  his  three  brigades  of 
Infantry.  Outram,  with  his  soldierly  instinct,  felt  that 
this  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue ;  but  in  reply  to 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  push  over  the  river  by  the 
iron  bridge,  he  received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
through  Mansfield  the  unaccountably  strange  order  that 
he  must  not  attetapt  it,  if  it  would  entail  his  losing  ‘  a 
single  man.’  Thug  a  grand  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
bridge,  no  doubt,  was  strongly  held,  but  with  the  numerous 
guns  which  Outram  could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  its 
defenders  its  passage  could  have  been  forced  without 
serious  loss  ;  the  enemy’s  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off, 
and  Franks’s  victory  would  have  been  rendered  complete, 
which  it  certainly  was  not,  owiiig  to  Outram’s  bands  having 
been  so  effectually  tied. 


m  nil  near;-;. '■ 

Tlieie  war  nne  mn.e  jn/UW  iumknow.  The  Moulviel  of 
li’jy.'ijiiKt  L,Jin  bom  (lie  buff  cue  <mc  oi  the  pjominuA 
ieadere  ol  the  u  iwilion)  buff  Mmm.jff  at  tile  Ivu'l  of  a 
enn,ai(lc'nU>>‘ Inia  <\  aiul  law l  placed  hmimif  m  a  ff>ongly- 
forf.iiied  position  in  the  very  centre  of  tlie  city.  It  .was  not 
without  a  severe  , struggle  Hint  lm  was  diffodgr <1  by  the 
i);'rd  TTigblandere  anu  ith  Punjab  Infantry  under  Lagard. 
The  brunt  of  the  fighting  foil  open  the  last-named  legi- 
luenfc.  the  galhmt  Coiumairdei  (’Wilde)  of  which,  and  his 
second  in  command,!  were  severely  ■wounded.  The  Moulvie 
made  Iris  escape,  but  his  followers  were  pursued,  and  many 
of  them  were  cut  up.  Thus  at  last  the  city  was  cleared 
of  rebels,  and  we  were  once  more  masters  in  Lucknow. 

On  the  22nd  March  Hope  Grant  rvas  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Kursi,  a  small  town  about  twenty-five  miles  off  between 
the  Sitapur  and  Fyzabad  roads,  reported  to  be  occupied  in 
force  by  the  enemy.  . 

We  started  at  midnight  with  a  brigade  of  Infantry. 
3,000  Cavalry,  two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  eight 

*  Captain-Wale,  a  gallant  officer  who  commanded  a  newly  raised 
corps  of  Sikh  Cavalry,  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion.  He  persuaded 
Campbell  to  let  him  follow  up  the  enemy,  and  was  shot  dead  in  a 
charge.  His  men  behaved  extremely  well,  and  one  of  them,  by  name 
Ganda  Sing,  saved  the  life  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Sandemun,  who  was  a 
subaltern  in  the  regiment.  The  same  man,  two  years  later,  saved  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Maceregor’s  life  during  the  China  war,  and  when  I 
was  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appointing 
him  to  be  my  Native  Aide-de-camp.  Ganda  Sing,  who  has  now  the 
rank  of  Captain  and  the  title  of  Birdar  Bahadur,  retired  last  year 
with  a  handsome  pension  and  a  small  grant  of  land. 

f  A  Mahomedan  Priest.. 

+  Now  General  Coekbum  Hood,  O.B. 
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;  guns  and  mortars.  We  were  delayed  some  hours 
e  heavy  guns  and  their  escort  (the  53rd  Foot)  taking 
mg  turn  when  leaving  the  city,  which  resulted  in  the 
v  being  warned  of  our  approach  in  time  to  clear  out 
e  we  arrived. 

hearing  they  had  gone.  Hope  Grant  pushed  on  with 
mounted  portion  of  the  force,  and  we  soon  came  in 
01  tire  enemy  in  full  retreat.  The  Cavalry,  eom- 
-«I  by  Captain  Browne,*  was  ordered  to  pursue.  It 
sled  of  Browne’s  own  regiment  (the  2nd  Punjab 
■•re),  a  squadron  of  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry  under 
■-■m  Oosserat,  and  three  Horse  Artillery  guns.  At 
.■nu  of  two  miles,  Browne  came  upon  a  body  of  the 
formed  up  on  an  open  plain.  The  Cavalry 
ted  turough  them  three  times,  each  time  thinning  their 
-vusidfraMy.  hut  they  never  wavered,  and  in  the 
■Large  avenged  themselves  by  killing  Macdonnell  (the 
•  el  o'-  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry),  and  mortally  wound- 
0,  miar.  I  arrived  on  the  ground  with  Hope  Grant 
a  time  to  witness  the  last  charge  and  the  fall  of  these 


■jsv  General  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  V.O.,  G.C.B.  This  popular 
Uml  officer,  -.veil  known  to  every  Native  in  Upper  India  as 
Brim  Sahib,  mid  to  the  officers  of  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty’s 
as  the  inventor  of  the  sword-belt  universally  adopted  on  service, 
eisheri  himself  areally  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  'With  280  sabres 
awn  regiment  and  o50  Native  Infantry,  he  attacked  a,  party  of 
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two  officers,  and,  deplorable  ns  we  loll  Hieir  loss  io 
lie,  it  was  impossible  not  in  admire  the  gallantry  and 
steadiness  of  the  sepo ys,  every  non  of  whom  fought  to  the 
death. 

As  soon  as  Browne  could  get  his  men  together,  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  continued;  no  further  opposi¬ 
tion  was  met  with,  and  fourteen  guns  fell  into  our  hands. 

On  the  24th  we  retraced  our  steps,  halting  for.,  the  night 
at  the  old  cantonment  of  Muriao,  where  we  buried  pool 
Macdonnell.  On  the  -25th  we  crossed  the'  Gumti,  and 
pitched  our  camp  near  the  Dilkusha. 

Lucknow  was  now  completely  in  our  possession,  and  our 
success  had  been  achieved  with  remarkably  slight  loss, 
a  result  which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  scientific  manner 
in  which  the  siege  operations  had  been  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  our  talented  Chief  Engineer,  Robert  Napier, 
ably  assisted  by  Colonel  Harness  ;  and  also  to  the  good  use 
which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  made  of  his  powerful  force  of 
Artillery.  Our  casualties  during  the  siege  amounted  to 
only  16  British  officers,  3  Native  officers,  and  108  men 
killed  :  51  British  officers,  4  Native  officers,  and  540  men 
wounded,  while  13  men  were  unaccounted  for. 

The  capture  of  Lucknow,  though  not  of  such  supreme 
importance  in  its  consequences  as  the  taking  of  Delhi,  must 
have  convinced  the  rebels  that  their  cause  was  now  hope¬ 
less.  It  is  true  that  Jhansi  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  that 
the  rest  of  Oudh,  Rohilkand,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Central  India  remained  to  be  conquered,  but  there  was 
no  very  important  city  ii"  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  w7as  felt  to  be  merely  a  matter 
of  time.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  after  a  brilliant  campaign,  had 
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m-mved  before  -Thansi,  columns  of  our  troops  were  traversing 
rile  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  British  Army  had 
’if-;  so  largely  increased  that,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1858, 
there  were  96,000  British  soldiers  in  India,  besides  a  large 
‘iO<iy  of  reliable  Native  troops,  some  of  whom,  although 
knunediy  raised,  had  already  shown  that  they  "were  capable 
''  d  wir,  good  service — a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from 
,t  dn eh  preceded  six  months  before, 
t'ce  -ome  time  I  had  been  feeling  the  ill  effects  of 
J  p"  m*-  to  the  climaie  and  hard  work,  and  the  doctor, 
''boy  v  1]  Browne,  had  been  urging  me  to  go  on  the  siek- 
■  '  ‘hah  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question  until  Lucknow 
1  i  <  when  Now  however,  I  placed  myself  in  Brownie’s 
i  y  ’ng  that  a  change  to  the  Hills  wras  all  that  was 
^  <  d  •(>,-- 5  rue  up:  but  the  doctors  insisted  on  a  trip 
O'  V  lend  It  vva"  a  heavy  blow  to  me  to  have  to  leave 

'1  k  ■  i  still  work  to  be  done,  but  I  had  less 

1  in  Han  I  should  hove  had  if  most  of  my  owni  im- 
i  im  h''U,y  p.  .1  rot  already  gone.  Several  had  been 
hi  "  dh  j  h  i'1  tdr  sick  or  -wounded;  Watson  had  gone  to 
i  m  n  q<?  ui  raising  a  regiment  of  Cavalry: 

•I  ■  i  -  (i  i  hm  -,hj  home,  invalided;  Hugh  Hough  had 

,  i \t  i  fie  Hilk  h>  recover  from  his  wounds  ;  and  Norman 
(  h<  '  ,i  1 1  a  '  abnn  i,  to  leave  Lucknow  with  Army  Hoad- 
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Thu  (ffimiiiuuder-m-Chhi  w<i,h  moat  kind  and  complimen¬ 
tary  when  1  look  of  him.  find  told  me  that,  in  con¬ 

sideration  of  my  ;,h  virus,  he  would  bestow  upon  me  the  first 
pevmammt  vacancy  in  the.  Quail oinjueler-Oenerai’F  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  lie  intended  to  recommend  that  1  should 
he  given  the  mnk  of  Brevet -Maj or  so  soon  as  I  should  he 
qualified  by  becoming  a  regimental  Captain.  I  was,  of 
course,  much  gratified  bv  his  appreciative  words  and  kindly 
manner ;  but  the  brevet  seemed  a  long  way  off,  for  I  had 
only  been  a  First  Lieutenant  for  less  than  a  year,  and  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  officers  in  the  Bengal  Artillery 
senior  to  me  in  that  rank ! 

I  marched  to  Cawnpore  with  Army  Head-Quarters.  Sir 
William  Peel,  who  was  slowly  recovering  from  his  wound, 
was  of  the  party.  We  reached  Cawnpore  on  the  17th,  and 
the  next  day  I  said  good-bye  to  my  friends  on  the  Chief’s 
staff.  Peel  and  I  dined  together  on  the  19th,  when  to  all 
appearances  he  was  perfectly  well,  but  on  going  into  his 
room  the  next  morning  I  found  he  was  in  a  high  fever, 
and  had  some  suspicious-looking  spots  about  his  face.  I 
went  off  at  once  in  search  of  a  doctor,  and  soon  returned 
with  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  who,  to  my 
horror— -for  I  had  observed  that  Peel  was  nervous  about 
himself  exclaimed  with  brutal  frankness  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room,  ‘You  have  got  small-pox.’  It  was  only 
too  true.  On  being  convinced  that  this  was  the  case,  I 
went  to  the  chaplain,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Moore,  and  told 
him  of  Peel  s  condition.  Without  an  instant’s  hesitation, 
he  decided  the  invalid  must  come  to  his  house  to  be  taken 
care  of.  That  afternoon  I  had  the  poor  fellow  carried  over, 
and  there  I  left  him  in  the  kind  hands  of  Mrs.  Moore,  the 
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]>‘«irt'z  wile,  who  had,  as  a  special  case,  been  allowed  to 
so -company  her  husband  to  Cawnpore. ,  Peel  died  on  the 
23  Ih,  On  the  4th  May  I  embarked  at  Calcutta  in  the 
?,  and  0.  steamer  Nubia,  without,  alas  !  the  friend  whose 
phasnnt  companionship  I  had  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  on 
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'  What  brought  about  the  Mutiny  ?'  and  ‘  Is  there  any 
chance  of  a  similar  rising  occurring  again  ?’  are  questions 
which  are  constantly  being  put  to  me ;  I  will  now7  endeavour 
to  answer  them,  though  it  is  not  a  very  easy  task— for  1  feel 
that  my  book  will  be  rendered  more  interesting  and  com¬ 
plete  to  many  if  I  endeavour  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the 
circumstances  which,  in  my  opinion,  led  to  that  calamitous 
crisis  in  the  history  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  then  try 
to  show7  how  I  think  a  repetition  of  such  a  disaster  may 
best  be  guarded  against. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  the  Mutiny  were  so 
various,  and  some  of  them  of  such  long  standing,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  point  them  out  as  concisely  as  I  could  wish  :  but 
I  will  be  as  brief  asqpossible. 

During  the  first  years  of  our  supremacy  in  India,  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans  alike  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  m  our 
rule — the  blessings  of  rest  and  peace  after  a  long  reign  of 
strife  and  anarchy  were  too  real  not  to  be  appreciated ;  but, 
as  time  went  by.  a  new7  generation  sprang  up  by  whom 
past  miseries  were  forgotten,  and  those  who  had.  real 
grievances,  or  those  who  were  causelessly  discontented, 
■were  all  ready  to  lay  the  blame  for  their  real  or  fancied 
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'u/ou.bles  on  their  foreign  rulers.  Maliomedans  looked  back 
to  t  ue  days  of  their  Empire  in  India,  but  failed  to  remember 
bow  completely,  until  we  broke  the  Mahratta  power,  the 
mu  Jus  had  got  the  upper  hand.  Their  Moulvies  taught 
Uieiii  that  it  was  only  lawful  for  true  Mussulmans  to  submit 
to  the  rule  of  an  infidel  if  there  was  no  possibility  of 
successful  revolt,  and  they  watched  for  the  chance  of  again 
Dthnu  able  to  make  Islam  supreme.  The  Hindus  had  not 
forgotten  that  they  had  ousted  the  Mahomedans,  and  they 
landed  that  the  fate  of  the  British  raj  might  also  he  at 

The  late  Sir  George  Campbell,  in  his.  interesting  memoirs, 
so.vh  ;  The  Mutiny  was  a  sepoy  revolt,  not  a  Hindu 
rebellion,’  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him ;  for, 
.11 'hi  u'h  there  wrs  no  general  rising  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  me  revolt,  in  my  judgment,  would  never  hare  taken 
place  Lad  there  not  been  a  feeling  of  discontent  and  dis- 
grnm  thr  on  shout  that  part  of  the  country  from  which 
i-  r  1  1  on  mpjm  ch'di}  came,  and  had  not  certain 

rntnieptmi  people  been  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  our 
' u  1  on,  a  Liient.  This  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
w-ero  r,  rod  need  by  a  policy  which,,  in  many  instances,  the 
Kiberr;  or  India  were  powerless  to  avoid  or  postpone,  forced 
■jit, on  them  as  if  was  by  the  demands  of  civilization  and  the 
u,  f-o  mb  for  a  more  enlightened  legislation.  Intriguers 
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the,  Biases.  It  can  hardly  he  questioned  that  these 
measures  were  right  and  proper  in  themselves,  but  they 
were  on  that  account  none  the  less  obnoxious  to  the  Brahmin 
priesthood,,  or  distasteful  to  the  Natives,  generally.  .  In 
some  eases  also  they  were'  premature,  and  in  others  they 
•were  not  carried  out  as  judiciously  as  they  might  have 
been,  or  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  feelings  and.  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people. 

The  prohibition  of  sati  (burning  widow's  on  the  funeral 
pyres  of  their  husbands);  the  putting  a  stop  to  female 
infanticide  ;  the  execution  of  Brahmins  for  capital  offences ; 
the  efforts  of  missionaries  and  the  protection  of  their 
converts ;  the  removal  of  all  legal  obstacles  to,  the  re¬ 
marriage  of  widows  :  the  spread  of  western  and  secular 
education  generally;  and,  more  particularly,  the  attempt 
to  introduce  female  education,  -were  causes  of  alarm  and 
disgust  to  the  Brahmins,  and  to  those  Hindus  of  high  caste 
whose  social  privileges  were,  connected  with  the  Brahminical 
religion.  Those  arbiters  of  fate,  who  were  until  then  all- 
powerful  to  control  every  act  of  their  co-religionists, 
social,  religious  or  political,  were  quick  to  perceive 
that  their  influence  was  menaced,  and  that  their  sway 
would  in  time  be  wrested  from  them,  unless  they  coula 
devise  some  means  for  overthrowing  our  Government. 
They  knew  full  well  that  the  groundwork  of  tin's  influence 
was  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  they  stood  aghast  at 
wbat  they  foresaw  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
enlightenment  and  progress.  Railways  and  telegraphs 
-were  specially  distasteful  to  the  Brahmins  :  these  evidences 
of  ability  and  strength  were  too  tangible  to  be  pooh- 
poohed  or  explained  away.  Moreoxor.  rail  ways  struck  a 
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i'  blow  at  the  system  of  caste,  for  on  them  people  of 
r  cfi'ie,  high  and  low,  were  bound  to  travel  together. 
jo  leave  and  antagonism  of  the  Brahmins  being  thus 
-Ked,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  see  our 
upset,  and  they  proceeded  to  poison  the  minds  of 
people  with  tales  of  the  Government’s  determination 
roe  Christianity  upon  them,  and  to  make  them  believe 
doe  continuance  of  our  power  meant  the  destruction 
1  mey  held  most  sacred. 

u  was  opportunity  wanting  to  confirm,  apparently,  the 
1  lii'-lv  assertions.  In  the  gaols  a  system  of  messing 
<  won  Qstabiished  which  interfered  with  the  time- 
0.'  'd  cusiorn  of  every  man  being  allowed  to  provide 
of  10k  nis  o  wn  food.  This  innovation  was  most  properly 
Gm-vi  w  a  matter  of  gaol  discipline,  and  due  care  was 
ti  fwi,  tim  food  of  the  Hindu  prisoners  should  be  pre- 
/  tools  of  the  same  or  superior  caste.  Neverthe- 
ot"  loports  were  disseminated,  and  the  credulous 
‘n  go-jMi union  was  led  to  believe  that  the  prisoners’  food 
i  _  kdu.o  *  o  be  prepared  by  men  of  inferior  caste,  with 
mmn  of  defiling  and  degrading  those  for  whom  it 
wed.  The  news  of  what  was  supposed  to  have 
the  gaols  spread  from  town  to  town  and 
a  village  to  village,  the  belief  gradually  gaining  ground 
lb"  people  'tare  about  to  be  forced  to  embrace 


known  in  India,  as  the  Sand  settlement,  under  which  system 
the  right  and  title  of  each  landholder  to  his  property  was 
crammed,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  paid  by  him 
to  the  paramount  Power,  as  owner  of  the  soil,  was  regu¬ 
lated. 

The  rapid  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  establishment  of  its  supremacy  as  the 
sovereign  Power  throughout  India,  were  necessarily  effected 
by  military  operations;  but  as  peace  and  order  were 
established,  the  system  of  land  revenue,  which  had  been 
enforced  in'  an  extremely  oppressive  and  corrupt  manner 
under  successive  Native  Eulers  and  dynasties,  had  to  be 
investigated  and  revised.  With  this  object  in  view, -surveys 
were  made,  and  inquiries  instituted  into  the  rights  of 
ownership  and  occupancy,  the  result  being  that  in  many 
cases  it  was  found  that  families  of  position  and  influence 
had  either  appropriated  the  property  of  their  humbler 
neighbours,  or  evaded  an  assessment  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  their  estates.  Although  these  inquiries  were 
carried  out  with  the  best  intentions,  thejr  were  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  higher  classes,  while  they  failed  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  masses.  The  ruling  families  deeply  resented  our 
endeavours  to  introduce  an  equitable  determination  of  rights 
and  assessment  of  land  revenue.  They  saw  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  pillage  and  extortion  which 
had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial ;  they  felt  that 
their  authority  was  being  diminished,  and  that  they  would 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  govern  their  estates  in  the  same 
despotic  manner  as  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
the  agricultural  population  generally  benefited  materially  by 
our  rule,  they  'could  not  realize  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
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-u  Government  which  tried  to  elevate  their  position  and 
improve  their  prospects.  Moreover,  there  were  no  doubt 
mistakes  made  in  the  valuation  of  land,  some  of  it  being 
•  ir  ^esss  (!  at  too  high  a  rate,  while  the  revenue  was  sometimes 
cnim-tod  in  too  rigid  a  manner,  FAifficient  allowance  not  being 
made  jol  the  failure  of  crops.  Then  the  harsh  law  for  the 
sa'e  cf  proprietary  rights  in  land  to  realize  arrears  of  land- 
tar  mn  s  nf.en  en  breed  by  careless  revenue  authorities  in 
far  <00  :  miliary  a  manner.  The  peasantry  of  India  were, 
am'  Gib  are,  ignorant  and  a, pathetic.  Accustomed  from 
tin  "a  ■•fleet  days  to  spoliation  and  oppression,  and  to  a 
,  !  Gunge  of  masters,  they  had  some  reason  to 

do.-G  nlmbiei  the  rule  of  the  Feringhis  would  be  more 
,  v  n  -  d  iinn  that  of  the  Moghuls  or  the  Mahrattas. 
hi ’ 1  v  w  .1  r]usf  and  iolerant  Government  would  have  been 
V  1L0  a."  vantage,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  it,  and 

b  Gey  ip-1  appreciated  it,  they  were  too  timid  and  too 
mi  ■■  •!'  organization  to  give  it  their  open  '  support. 
I  i  mi  m  ocidl  and  political  conditions,  the  passive 
0  1  i,!  b  !  >  ■-  rural  population  failed  to  counterbalance 
’!w  mm  bos  a]  if  o  of  a  large  section  of  the  upper  classes, 
{.!  d  A  :hmi  predatory  followers,  who  for  centuries  had 
brm'  0;  plunder  and  civil  war. 

kuG boi  wdghfy  cause  of  discontent,  chiefly  affecting 
the  mGIr,  and  influential  classes,  and  giving  colour  to 
fne  iJlj  brwn-b  men  ration  Hint  avj  intended  lo  upset  the 
mbgi'.n  iipd  vjG.iG  i lie  most  <  borffbed  customs  of  lhe 
Jibii'u,"  v, ;;  i  ijord  Dali  music's  strict  enfm  cemenu  ol  {lie 
Poe u 'no  of  1,1 1  e  |,i,p„c  nj  proper!,;  in  Urn  absence  oi  direct 
si  "Glalenil  heir,,,  and  ilv  consequent  appropriation  of 
ml,, in  .  ;  In v 0  talcs,  and  tlic  vpnmplion  nl  cerium 
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political  pen  sin  on  by  I, he  Gen  eminent  of  India.  This  wtm 
t  ondemned  by  ilio  people  ol  Indio,  an  grasping,  and  a  ’ 
an  nniusiiifi.ible  mGrforoneo  itli  the  Institutions  ox  i)i' 
country,  and  undnnMpcUy  made  us  many  enemies. ' 

Later  on,  the  annexation  of  Ouclh,  which,  was  one  of 
those  neo saies  Inn  ed  on  Ihe  Holers  of  Indio  in  tlie  interests 
of  humanity  and  good,  government*  and  which  could  hardly 
have  been  longer  delayed,  created  suspicion  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  amongst  all  the  Native  States.  Lor  more  than  sixty 
years  Go rernov-G eneral  after  Govu'noi -General  had  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  a  civilized  Government  tolerating 
in  the  midst  of  its  possessions  the  misrule,  disorder,  and 
debauchery  which  were  desolating  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  thickly-populated  districts  in  India.  ■ 

As  early  as  1801  Lord  Wellesley  wrote:  ‘I  am  satisfied 
that  no  effectual  security  can  be  provided  against  the  ruin 
of  the  province  of  Oudh  until  the  exclusive  management  of 

x  In  this  matter  it  seems  to  me  that  Lord  Dalhousie's  policy  has 
been  unfairly  criticized.  Tire  doctrine  of  lapse  was  no  new-tangled 
theory  of  the  Governor-General,  Imt  had  been  recognized  and  acted 
upon  for  many  rear6  by  tlie  Native  dynasties  which  prt  ceded  the  Fast 
India  Company.  Under  the  Oompanv’s  rule  the  Court  of  Pn-retniv 
liad  imestitafc'd  file  subjpet,  and  in  a  -arks  of  despatches  from  18.14 
to  184.6  had  laid  down  that,  in  cerfain  c.vet  the  selection  and  adoption 
of  an  heir  by  a  Native  Euler  was  an  ineonteGablf  light,  subject  onh  to 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  suzerain  Power,  while  in  other  cases  such  a 
procedure  va  3  optional,  ami  could  only  he  permitted  as  a  special  favour. 
Lord  Dalhousie  concurred  in  the  view  that  each  case,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  decided  on  its  merits,  ills  words  were :  *  The  Government 
is  bound  in  duty,  as  well  as  in  policy,  to  act  on  o  pi y  such  occasion 
with  the  purest  integrity,  and  in  the  most  scrupulous  observance  of 
good  faith.  Where  even  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  be  shown,  the  claim 
should  at  once  be  abandoned.  But  where  the  right  to  territory  by 
lapse  is  clear,  the  Government  is  bound  to  take  that  which  is  justly 
and  legally  its  due,  and  to  extend  to  that  tension  the  benefit  =■  of  cur 
sovereignty,  present  and  prospective.’ 
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or  one  Jobs  Jikely  to  bo  unnecessarily  hard  upon  a  State 
which,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  had  been  loyal  to  us 
for  nearly  a  century.  Colonel  Outram,  nevertheless,  fully 
endorsed  the  views  of  his  predecessor.  General  Low,  the 
then  Military  Member  of  Council,  who  twenty  years  before, 
when  Itesident  at  Lucknow,  had  deprecated  our  assuming- 
even  temporarily  the  administration  of  Oudli,  thinking  our 
action  would  be  misunderstood  by  the  people,  now  also 
stated  his  conviction  that  ‘  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  British  Government  to  interfere  at  once  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  people  of  Oudh.' 

In  summing  up  the  case,  Lord  Dalhousie  laid  three 
possible  courses  of  action  before  the  authorities  in  England. 
The  lung  of  Oudh  might  be  forced  to  abdicate,  his  province 
being  incorporated  in  the  British  dominions  ;  or  lie  might 
'  be  maintained  in  his  royal  state  as  a  subsidized  Prince,  the 
actual  government  being  permanently  transferred  to  the 
East  India  Company ;  or  the  transfer  of  the  government  to 
the  East  India  Company  might  be  for  a  limited  period  only. 
The  Governor- General  recommended  the  second  course,  but 
the  Court  of  Directors  and  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  decided 
to  adopt  the  first,  and  requested  Lord  Dalhousie  to  carry 
out  the  annexation  before  he  resigned  his  office. 

This  measure,  so  long  deferred  and  so  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  could  hardly,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  avoided  by  a 
civilized  and  civilizing  Government.  Jt  vat'  at  last  adopted 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  after  the  < A|ieiimont 
of  administering  a  province  for  the  benefit  <>i  the  Hativon 
without  annexing  it.  had  been  tried  in  the  Punjab  and  bad 
signally  failed.  To  use  Lord  lUlhoubio’s  word".,  it  v,m 
amply  justified  on  the  ground  that  ‘Lite  British  Gown  n 
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MUu  runlet  bo  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  if  it  were 
juy  i.ngf-v  to  aid  in  sustaining  by  its  countenance  an 
ndi  enidr  ition  fraught  with  suffering  to  millions.’  But  the 
Is  .tin-f  3  generally  could  not  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
ru-asun-.  or  believe  in  the  reasons  which  influenced  us; 
many  of  them,  therefore,  considered  it  an  unprovoked 
ns"  1  pfn'  on  and  each  Euler  of  a  Native  State  imagined  that 
hi"  aim  might  come  next. 

him  ,  li  e  an  novation  of  Oudh  in  one  sense  augmented 
ihrii  eMviussm  our  position  as  an  eastern  Power  which, 
so  no  speak,  had  its  source  in  our  strength  So  long  as 
lim  ^  i,  ,  1  a  lance  of  power  between  ourselves  and  Native 
i  ,  ,c  —main  aita,  Eajput,  Sikh,  or  Mahomedan — they 
\  1  u<  /fiuod  by  their  mutual  jealousies  and  religious 
uo’c-t.  '01  arm  combining  against  us;  but  when  that 
Pm  1  m  o’  dehroyecl  and  we  became  the  paramount  Power 
0  hm  a  dm  pen'od  of  danger  to  us  began,  as  was  pro- 
I j  .  l.o  fa; -seeing  Malcolm  in  the  early  clays  of  our 
m  .a,  |  kWj.  'Ye  had  now  become  objects  of  suspicion 
,  1 1  cm  3d  lo  all  tim  lesser  Powers,  who  were  ready  to  sink 
p.'  n  m.  hi  notes  m  the  consideration  of  the  best  means 
lo  b  (i  uho  mlwnsion  of  our  rule  and  overthrow  our 
o.  is  .map  ;  hih  we,  inflated  by  our  power  and  satisfied 
\,i,h  >>0’  ippaiei  t  "ecuiity,  became  more  dogmatic  and 
,]i,  0  ,  luomisinp  m  enforcing  principles  which,  though 
mmo  nd  pvt  in  Ihemselves.  were  antipathetic  to 
haw  “  jdoa  1  and  n jditions.  By  a  great  many  acts  and 
imm  .nia  nirto  >  ihc'in  feel  how  completely  our  ideas 
d]liea  1  jmi  thmm.  They  preferred  their  own.  and 
liopl)  resented  om  be)  own!;  e  hurts  in  im])0i-n  oui  s  ipun 
ii.em.  I’lvni  those  amongst  the  Native  ih'inms  who  w-m 
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too  enlightened  to  believe  that  we  intended  to  force  our 
religion  upon  them  and  change  all.  their  customs,  felt  that 
their  power  was  now  merely  nominal,  and  that  every  .sub-, 
stantial  attribute  of  sovereignty  would  soon  disappear  if 
our  notions  of  progress  continued  to  be  enforced. 

At  a  time  -when  throughout  the  country  there  existed 
these  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  restless  suspicion,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  most  discontented  and  un¬ 
friendly  of  the  Native  Eulers  would  not  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  us  mischief.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  amongst  the  Mahomedans  were  the  royal  family  of 
Delhi  and  the  ex-King  of  Oudh.  and.  amongst  the  Hindus, 
Dundu  Pant,  better  known  by  English  people  as  the  *  Nana 
Sahib.’ 

All  three  considered  themselves  badly  treated,  a, mi  no 
doubt,  from  their  point  of  view,  their  grievances  were  not 
altogether  groundless.  The  King  of  Oucllrs  I  have  already 
indicated,  and  when  his  province  was  annexed,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Calcutta.  Having  refused  the  yearly  pension  of 
twelve.  lakhs*  of  rupees,  offered  to  him,  and  declined  to 
sign  the  treaty  by  which  his  territory  was  made  over  to  the 
British  Government,  he  sent  his  mother,  Iris  son,  and  his 
brother  to  England  to  plead  his  cause  for  him. 

The  most  influential  of  the  three  discontented  Bulem,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  one  whom  the  rebellious  of  all  castes 
and  religions  were  most  inclined  to  put;  forward  as  their 
nominal  leader,  was  the  head  of  the  Delhi' royal  family, 
by  name  Bahadur  Shah.  He  was  eighty  years  old  in  1857, 
and  had  been  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years.  His  par¬ 
ticular  grievance  lay  in  the  fact  of  onr  decision  that  on  his 
*  In  those  clays  <£120,000.  • 
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death  the  title  of  King,  which  we  had  bestowed  on  the  suc- 
cesnois  of  the  Moghul  Emperor,  should  be  abolished,  and  his 
iaimiy  removed  from  Delhi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Lord  Wellesley  pointed 
out  the  (Sanger  of  allowing  a  Mahomedan  Prince,  with  all 
the  surroundings  of  royalty,  to  remain  at  the  seat  of  the 
old  Moghul  government,  but  the  question  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  abeyance  until  1849,  when  Lord  Dalhousie  recon¬ 
sidered  it,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  in 
h  in  o  '  <P  the  removal  of  the  Court  from  Delhi  to  a  place 
ahout  fourteen  miles  off,  where  the  Kutub  tower  stands. 
At  LI  n;  same  time  the  Heir  Apparent  was  to  be  told  that 
on  his  father’s  death  the  title  of  King  of  Delhi  would 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  India 
vmen  M  took  up  this  question,  and  he  could  not  properly 
hr<i-e  appreciated  the  estimation  in  which  the  Natives  held 
I  lie  Dim;  D  Delhi,  for  lie  wrote  hi  support  of  his  proposals 
‘  flnn  -a  0  Princes  of  India  and  its  people  had  become 
emiiei,;  .indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  King  or  his 
position.’  But  when  the  decision  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  '■  n  the  subject  reached  India,  he  had  been  more  than 
two  \  eiu  -  in  the  country,  and  although  his  views  as  to  the 
desimbll.il-,”  of  the  measure  remained  unchanged,  the  ex¬ 
perience  lie  had  gained  enabled  him  to  gauge  more  accu- 
rateiv  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and,  with  the  advice  of  bis 
Ooyn ml,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
jet  ailaiis  remain  in  Main  quo  during  .Bahadur  Shall  s  life¬ 
time.  The  royal  family  were  informal  accoi dingly.  and  an 
agreement  was  drawn  up,  signed,  smiled,  and  \\ iinessid,  by 
which  the  Heir  Apparent  accepted  the  conditions  to  be 
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imposed  upon  him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  Delhi  during  his  lifetime,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  royalty. 

However  satisfactory  this  arrangement  might  be  to  the 
Government  of  India,  to  every  member  of  the  Delhi  royal 
family  it  must  have  seemed  oppressive  and  humiliating  to 
the  last  degree.  Outwardly  they  appeared  to  accept  the 
inevitable  quietly  and  submissively,  but  they  were  only 
biding  their  time,  and  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  throw 
off  the  hated  English  yoke.  The  war  with  Persia  in  1856 
seemed  to  offer  the  chance  they  wanted.  On  the  pretence 
that  the  independence  of  Herat  was  threatened  by  the  Amir 
of  Kabul,  the  Persians  marched  an  army  to  besiege  that 
place.  As  this  act  was  a  violation  of  our  treaty  with  Persia 
made  three  years  before.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  directed 
that  an  army  should  be  sent  from  India  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  troops  had  scarcely  left  Bombay  before  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Provinces  was 
warned  by  a  Native  correspondent  that  the  King  of  Delhi 
■was  intriguing  with  the  Shah  of  Persia.  At  the  same  time 
a  proclamation  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  the  Jama  Masjicl 
(Shah  Jehan’s  famous  mosque  at  Delhi),  to  the  effect  that  a 
Persian  army  was  coming  to  relieve  India  from  the  presence 
of  the  English,  and  calling  on  all  true  believers  to  rise  and 
fight  against  the  heretics.  Reports  were  also  diligently 
circulated  of  our  being  defeated  on  the  shores  of  the. 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  people  were  made  to  believe  that 
their  opportunity  had  arrived?,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
favourable  for  a  successful  rebellion. 

Of  the  three  principal  movers  in  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Mutiny,  the  Nana  Sahib  was 
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I1,;  iCi  ike  mo«t  intelligent,  and  had  mixed  most  "with 
Europeans.  He  was  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  last 
of  me  I  esliwas,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 
His  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  discontinuance  to  him 
of  r  pension  which,  at  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  in 
iWlfc!,  was  granted  to  the  Peshwa,  on  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  it  was  to  cease  at  his  death.  The  Peshwa 
dieu  m  i8oi,  leaving  the  Nana  an  enormous  fortune'; 
bat  he  was  not  content.  The  lapse  of  the  pension,  to 
winch  lie  was  not  entitled,  rankled  in  his  breast,  and 
vuou  ail  his  efforts  to  get  it  restored  to  him  proved  of 
no  v.vfi.  im  became  thoroughly  disgusted  and  disaffected, 
Aher  failing  to  obtain  in  India  a  reconsideration  of  the 
decision  of  the  Grovemment.  on  the  subject,  he  sent  to 
Jingiaaiu  as.  confidential  agent  a  Mahoraedan  of  the  name 
of  jwh.rdc  Eh  an.  who  remained  three  years  in  Europe, 
rwwdn'.  Joi  i be  most  part  in  London;  but  he  also  visited 
i'a-’1  we-imumiople.  and  the  Crimea,  arriving  at  the 
lalNr  owe  \ffier  wo,  in  alliance  with  the  French,  were 
b-  1  1  >  r  oasr  )pol.  Re  was  a  man  of  no  rank  or  position 

in  i.-o  s-oirntry,  a  mere  agent  of  the  Nana’s,  but  he 
wr,  t.c-i  rd  info  the  best  English  society,  was  every - 
wl'we  hewed  as  a,  j'oyal  Piince,  and  became  engaged  to 
a  y'»  1  mo  English  girl,  who  agreed  to  follow1  him  to  India 
1(.  b-  mm  hod,  .*  11  this  was  revealed  by  the  correspond- 


boon  {''niruBLoil  by  Auiuml.’i,  Khan.  acting  for  the  Kami,. 
Written,  a,;-.  LI  ms  so  loiters  wor-g  iroirtodioioly  before  Ihn 
Mutiny,  in  mbitb  the  Kami  vas  the  leading  spirit,  it  seems 

1  Benares, 

1  April  4,  1857. 

‘  Mon  oheu  Azihula  Khan, 

1  ,Te  suis  parti  de  Cawnpore  le  premier  clu  mois  et  aids  arrive 
iei  ee  matin,  je  partirai  ce  soil'  et  serai  a  Chandernagore  le  7  an.  matin, 
dans  la  journee  ]e  feral  une  visits  au  Gouverneur  et  le  lendemain  irai  4 
Calcutta,  je  verrai  notre  Consul  General.  Ecrivez-moi  et.  adressez- 
moi  vos  lettres,  No.  128,  Dhurumtollah.  Je  voudrais  que  vous  puissiez 
m’envoyer  des  fonds  au  rnoins  5  ou  600  Es.  sans  retard,  car  je  ne 
resterai  4  Calcutta  que  le  temps  necessaire  pour  tout  arranger  et  le 
Men  arranger.  Je  suppose  48  lieures  a  Calcutta  et  deux  ou  trots  jours 
au  plus  4  Chandernagore,  ne  perdez  pas  de  temps  mais  repondez  de 
suite.  Pour  toutes  les  principales  cfaoses.les  reponses  seraient  satis- 
faisantes,  soyez-en  assure. 

.‘Faites-  en  sorte  de  me  repondre  sans  delai  afin  que  je  ne  sois  pas 
retenu  a  Calcutta. 

1  Presentez  mes  compliments  respeetueux. 

‘  Eappelez-moi  au  souvenir  de  Baba  Sahib,  et  croyez  moi, 

‘  Yotre  bien  devoue 

‘A.  I/AJtONT. 

•  Mon  adresse  4  Chandernagore,  “  Care  of  Mesdames  Albert.” 

‘  N.B. — Mais  ecrivez-moi  a  Calcutta.,  car  je  serai  cliaque  jour  ia,  en 
ehemin  de  fer,  je  fais  le  fcrajer.  en  20  minutes.  Si  vous  avez  quelque 
chose  de  presse  4  me  conimuniquer  vous  le  pouvez  faire  par  telegraph 
en  Anglais  settlement). 

‘  A.  L.! 

‘  Chandernagore, 

'■  April  9.  1857. 

1  Mon  cher  Azimtila  Khan, 

‘  J’ai  tout  arrange,  fapporterai  une  lettre,  et  elle  sera  satis* 
iaisante  cette  lettre  me  sera  donnee  le  14  et  le  15  je  partirai  pour 
Cawnpore.  Mes  respects  a  son  Altesse. 


1  Yotre  tout  devoud 
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prtli,  i lie t  ‘leg  piincipaleg  choses,’  to  which.  Lafont 
k  ‘  rc  n  living  satisfactory  answers,  were  invitations  to  the 
uw'  <  ( ml  jiul  rdsloyal  in  Calcutta,  and  perhaps  the  French 
sj  'liis  ‘>1  Chandbinagore,  to  assist  in  the  effort  about  to 
be  made  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke.  A  portion  of  the 
ci  m-u  oudonce  vas  unopened,  and  there  were  several 
■  letters  m  Azimula’s  own  handwriting  which  had  not  been 
L-[>  r  h-b  Two  of  these  were  to  Omar  Pasha  at  Con¬ 
sul  miuoph  ,  and  1  old  of  the  sepoys’  discontent  and  the 
no,  oLd  Cite  of  India  generally.  That  the  Nana  was 
in  l(  1  me  v, HI  1  ine  King  of  Delhi,  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  and 
In  .  A  personages,  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt, 
,h>  n, lu  h  the  time  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  British 
nfo'ic  ei  Gawnpore  as  a  perfectly  harmless  individual, 
n  ;  p- 1 c  of  df  being  known  that  he  considered  himself 
e  _j  ^  '  in  accom  t  of  I;  is  having  been  refused  the  com 
tii-r  ii  1  *  /  Cm  pe  isioii,  and  because  a  salute  of  guns  (such 
a,,  h  ,  C  n,  tom  to  give  to  Native  Princes  on  entering 
B n  1  h  0  11  it  n  v )  Lad  rot  been  accorded  to  him. 

d~n  \l.  spirit  of  rebellion  was  thus  being  fostered  and 
rhjj  a'  mb  wbve  existence  throughout  the  country,  it 
-  ,s  w  h<  to  be  hoped  that  the  Native  army  would  be 
sflj.-  d  iv  remain  unaffected  by  a  movement  which  could 
nvi  "',=iu  .Gaii'  Nrmidable  proportions  without  the  assist- 
ar.ci  ■  ib  1  hi  i  me  foMicrs,  who  themselves,  moreover,  had 
,mt  j  cm, 'bird  I'nwvff  spectators  of  all  that  had  happened 
wring  ihc  previous  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  great 
lua'scoC  ni  he  ,  puys  voe  clr.mn  mom  the  agricultural 
c-i,<  ms,  1  pc'-ially  m  the  province  of  Oudli.  and  weir 
,  ,,-joir  djieClb  irhwGid  in  ah  questions  lomu'clod  villi 
,•,1)','  oi  ] )  -ij]  v  rtv ,  iemr'O  of  land,  etc.;  and  questions 


lU.vhoiHfd.ur;  and  Hindu;.  being  as  violently  hostile  lo  each 
oil ioi,  witli  regard  to  volition  on<!  customs,  as  they  a me  io 
ns.  ookliern.  loo,  oi  all  ranks  had  a  great  stake  in  ihnrjuo- 
i'cssion .  Renm  had  nearly  boi  ved  their  time  ior  then-  pensions, 
that  greatest  of  ah  altradions  to  the  Native  to  onkn  the 
army,  for  the  youngest  rorruit  feels  that,  if  be  serves  Iona 
enough,  he  is  sine  ot  an  income  sufficient  lo  enable  him  to 
sit  in  the  aim  and  do  nothing  for  the  rest  of  his  days — a 
Native's  idea  of  supreme  happiness.  The  enemies  of  our 
rule  generally,  and 'the  fanatic  in  particular,  were,  however, 
equal  to  the  occasion.  They  took  advantage  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  discontent  to  establish  the  belief  that  a  systematic 
attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  faith  and  habits  of  the 
people,  whether  Hindu  or  Mahomedan.  and.  as  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  their  assertions,  they  alleged  that  the  Enfield 
cartridges  which  had  been  recently  issued  to  the  army, 
were  greased  with  a  mixture  of  cows"  fat  and  lard,  the  one 
being  as  obnoxious  to  the  Hindu  as  the  other  is  to  the 
Mahomedan.  The  news  spread  throughout  the  Bengal 
Presidency;  the  sepoys  became  alarmed,  and  determined 
to  suffer  any  punishment  rather  than  pollute  themselves  by 
biting  the  contaminating  cartridge,  as  their  doing  so  would 
involve  loss  of  caste,  which  to  the  Hindu  sepoy  meant 
the  loss  of  everything  to  him  most  dear  and  sacred  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  He  and  his  family  would  become 
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oncosts.  Hs  friends  and  relations  would  look  on  him  with 
horror  and  disgust,  while  eternal  misery,  he  believed,  would 
lx,  hr  doom  in  the  world  to  come. 

11.  has  been-  made  quite  clear  that  a  general  belief  existed 
amongst  the  Hindustani  sepoys  that  the  destruction  of 
their  caste  and  religion  had  been  finally  resolved  upon 
by  the  English,  as  a  means  of  forcing  them  to  become 
Christians.  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  English 
officers  with  Native  regiments  were  so  little  aware  of  the 
strength  of  this  impression  amongst  tlieir  men. 

The  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  the  records  of  the 
Government  of  India  prove  that  the  lubricating  mixture 
usee  in  preparing  the  cartridges  was  actually  composed  of 
the  objectionable  ingredients,  cows’  fat  and  lard,  and  that 
incredible  disregard  of  the  soldiers’  religious  prejudices 
was  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  cartridges. 
When  the  sepoys  complained  that  to  bite  them  would 
des.'.i'  y  rh.  j!  t.-dt.  they  were  solemnly  assured  by  then 
officers  that,  they  had  been  greased  with  a  perfectly  un¬ 
objectionable  mixture.  These  officers,  understanding,  as 
all  who  haw  come  in  contact  with  Natives  are  supposed 
to  understand,  them  intense  abhorrence  of  touching  the 
flesh  *'■  bn  of  tiir  sacred  cow  or  the  unclean  pig,  did 
ucl,  1  i  ffi  '  !  pj.mbffi  that  the  authorities  could  have  bom 

so  lomadE,  s  4  tin  '-rg>.ys‘  fceJums  us  to  have  allowed  it  to 


not  ii!  ;! if' 
tovdii  Urn  fable s 
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ih  t'not:  .  niifl  I  tii  y  vcre  ihm  jmopnV'/i  10 
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NotniUWandmg  all  ibo  evil  influence,  brought  to  bear  -or. 
tlie  Native  a.rray,  I -do  nut  think  that  the  .tepoys  voaikl 
prenud  H’.icli  ready  instruments  in  the  bands  of  Urn  civilian 
intriguers,  had  that  army  been  organized,  disciplined,  and 
office '’ed  in  a  salisio  c-lory  manner,  and  had  there  been  a 
sufficient  proportion  of  British  troops  in  India  at  the  time. 
To  tire  great  preponderance  of  Native,  as  compared  vnh 
British,  troops  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  sepoys 
dared  in  break  into  open  mutiny.  Moreover,  the  belief  oi 
the  Natives  in  the  invincibility  of  the  British  soldier,  which 
formerly  enabled  small  numbers  of  Europeans  to  gam 
victories  over  large  Native  armies,  had  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  lamentable  occurrences  at  Kabul  during 
the  first  Afghan  war,  terminating  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
in  the  winter  of  1841-42. 

To  add  to  the  exalted  idea  the  sepoys  were  beginning  to  en¬ 
tertain  of  their  own  importance,  they  were  pampered  by  their 
officers  and  the  civil  Government  to  a  most  absurd  extent, 
being  treated  under  all  circumstances  with  far  greater  eon- 
■  gidefation  than  the.  European  soldiers.  For  instance:  in 
the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinek  flogging  was  abolished  m 
the  Native  army,*  while  still  in  full  swing  amongst  British 
soldiers,  and  sepoys  were  actually  allowed  to  witness  the 
humiliation  of  their  white  comrades  when  this  degrading 
form  of  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  connexion  with  India,,  we.  had 
~  Flogging  was  re-introduced  in  1845. 
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no  need  for  an  army.  Living,  as  we  were,  on  sufferance  in 
a  foreign  land  for  commercial  purposes,  armed  men  were 
oniy  required  to  guard  the  factories.  As  these  factories 
ram-eased  in  size  and  importance,  these  armed  men  were 
given  a  semi-military  organization,  and  in  time  they  were 
tunned  into  levies  as  a  reserve  to  the  lew  Europeans 
entertained  by  the  merchants,  to  enable  them  to  hold  their 
evn  agdii-otj  the  Blench,  who  were  then  beginning  to 
dbpuu  ui'h  for  supremacy  in  southern  India.  When 
employer!,  m  the  Held,  the  Native  troops  were  associated 
vibli  a.  varying  proportion  of  British  soldiers,  but  the 
in  ten  oi  ude  Itefei  was  limited  by  the  expense  of  their 
i  v-mm,  r  l  ee,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  from 
Lr-  '  u  d,  nnd  Lbc  unadvisability  of  locking  up  a  part  of  the 
Limte  "  my  in  distant  stations,  which  at  that  time  were 
T’  i r  cm  Who  and  generally  unhealthy.  Native  troops 
v  -  Wove  ,uiseu  in  continually  increasing  numbers, - 

?i  •  J> it-  htette  of  W a  espy  the  Native  army  was  rapidly 
a>  y  u  orit  ^-ueciaily  in  the  Bengal  Presidency;  and, 
uahm'  oo  irb  as  it  was  by  British  officers,  it  achieved 

T  i  ,  >  i  he  bid  Been  years  preceding  the  Mutiny,  the 
te  >  <  civ  jMiui))'/-iiig  217,000  men  and  176  guns,  was 
,,  l(>  o00  men  and  40  guns,  but  no  addition 
natee  In  !J  '•  m-il  ib-jtisb  force  of  OvgOOG  until  IPfffi, 

<  hr  miui'i  as  added  In  each  hi  sidenm.i,,  iem 

ol<h'  i „  in  all.  Thte  be  Ante.  ant  nugnum,'- 
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l/his  groat  prepowlorancft  of  Native  troops,  JTe  represented 
that  11 1 «  annexations  and  conquests  which  had  taken  place 
during  Ins  ion  nro  of  cilice  necessitated  a  proportional 
increase  of  British  soldiers;  he  protested  aga, hast  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  single  European  regiment,  either  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Bussia  or  for  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  he  solemnly  warned  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that 
the,  essential  element  of  our  strength  in  India  was  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  British  troops. 

No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  Lord  Dalhousie’s 
representations  by  the  authorities  in  England,  who  doubt¬ 
less  thought  they  understood  the  requirements  of  India 
better  than  the  Governor-General,  with  his  more  than  sis 
years’  experience  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  his  remon¬ 
strances,  two  regiments  were  ordered  to  England,  and  four 
were  sent  later  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  result  which 
I  have  already  stated. 

When  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  whole  effective  British 
force  in  India  only  amounted  to  36,000  men,  against 
257,000  Native  soldiers,*  a  fact  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  those  who  hoped  and  strived  to  gain  to  their 
own  side  this  preponderance  of  numerical  strength,  and 
which  was  calculated  to  inflate  the  minds  of  the  sepoys 
with  a  most  undesirable  sense  of  independence.  An 
army  of  Asiatics,  such  as  we  maintain  in  India,  is  a 
faithful  servant,  but  a  treacherous  master  ;  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  social  and  religious  prejudices  with  which  we 
are  imperfectly  acquainted,  it  requires  the  most  careful 

*  This  does  not  include  the  bodies  of  armed  and  trained  police,  nor 
the  lasears  attached  to  the  Artillery  as  fighting  men.  These  amounted 
to  many  thousands. 
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handling ;  above  all,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  lose  faith 
in  the  prestige  or  supremacy  of  the  governing  race.  When 
mercenaries  feel  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  authority  which  they  have  no  patriotic 
interest  in.  upholding,  they  begin  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be'  more  to  their  advantage  to  aid  in  overthrowing 
that  authority,  and  if  they  decide  that  it  would  be,  they 
have  little  scruple  in  transferring  their  allegiance  from  the 
Government  they  never  loved,  and  have  ceased  to  fear,  to 
the  power  more  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas,  and 
from  which,  they  are  easily  persuaded,  they  will  obtain 
unlimited  benefits. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  Native  army, 
and  one  which  pressed  more  heavily  upon  it  year  by  year, 
aa  our  acquisitions  of  territory  in  northern  India  became 
more  extended,  was  the  sepoy’s  liability  to  service  in 
distant  parts  of  India,  entailing  upon  him  a  life  amongst 
strangers  differing  from  him  in  religion  and  in  all  their 
customs,  and  far  away  from  his  home,  his  family,  and  his 
congenial  surroundings — a  liability  which  he  had  never- 
contemplated  except  in  the  event  of  war,  when  extra  pay, 
free  rations  and  the  possibility  of  loot,  would  go  far 
to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  expatriation. 
Service  in  Burma,  which  entailed  crossing  the  sea,  and,  to 
the  Hindu,  consequent  loss  of  caste,  was  especially  dis¬ 
tasteful.  So  great  an  objection,  indeed,  had  the  sepoys  to 
this  so-called  ‘foreign  service,’  and  so  difficult  did  it  become 
to  find  troops  to  relieve  the  regiments,  in  consequence  of 
the  bulk  of  the  Bengal  army  not  being  available  for  service 
beyond  the  sea,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  sanctioned  Lord 
Canning’s  proposal  that,  after  the  1st  September,  lBfffi, 
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‘  no  Native  recruit  shall  be  accepted  who  does  not  at  the 
time  of  his  enlistment  undertake  to  serve  beyond  the  sea. 
whether  within  the  territories  of  the  Company  or  beyond 
them.’  This  order,  though  absolutely  necessary,  caused 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  Hindustani  sepoys, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  measures  introduced  by 
the  Sirkar  for  the  forcible,  or  rather  fraudulent,  conversion 
of  all  the  Natives  to  Christianity.*' 

That  the  long-existing  discontent  and  growing  disloyalty 
in  our  Native  army  might  have  been  discovered  sooner,  and 
grappled  with  in  a  sufficiently  prompt  and  determined  manner 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  Mutiny,  had  the  senior  regimental  and 
staff  officers  been  younger,  more  energetic,  and  intelligent, 
is  an  opinion  to  which  I  have  always  been  strongly  inclined. 
Their  excessive  age,  due  to  a  strict  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority  which  entailed  the  employment  of  Brigadiers  of 
seventy,  Colonels  of  sixty,  and  Captains  of  fifty,  must 
necessarily  have  prevented  them  performing  their  military 
duties  with  the  energy  and  activity  which  are  more  the 

*  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Canning,  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  wrote  on 
the  9th  May,  1857,  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  conversation  lie 
had  had  with  a  Brahmin  Native  officer  of  the  Oudh  Artillery,  who  was 
most  persistent  in  his  belief  that  the  Government  was  determined  to 
make  the  people  of  India  Christians.  He  alluded  especially  to  the 
now  order  about  enlistment,  our  object  being,  he  said,  to  make  the 
sepoys  go  across  the  sea  in  order  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  eat  what 
we  liked ;  and  he  argued  that,  as  we  had  made  our  way  through  India, 
had  won  Bhartpur, -Lahore,  etc.,  by  fraud,  so  it  might  be  possible  that 
we  would  mix  bone-dust  with  grain  sold  to  Hindus.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  was  quite  unable  to  convince  the  Native  officer ;  he  would 
give  us  credit  for  nothing,  and  although  he  would  .not  say  that  he  him¬ 
self  did  or  did  not  believe,  lie  kept  repeating,  ‘  I  tell  you  Natives  are  all 
like  sheep  ;  the  leading  one  tumbles,  and  down -all  the  rest  roll  over 
him.’ 
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younger  men.  and  must  have  destroyed  any 
about  their  regiments,  in  which  there  was  so 
of  advancement  or  of  individual  merit  being 
Officers  who  displayed  any  remarkable  ability 
d  to  be  taken  away  from  their  own  corps  for  the 
live  and  better-paid  appointments  appertaining 
•oy  or  the  Irregular  service.  It  was,  therefore, 
i  every  ambitious  and  capable  young  officer  to 
ui  these  appointments,  and  escape  as  soon  as 
,m  a  service  in  which  ability  and  professional 
for  nothing.’1- 

;  1  understand  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
1857,  I  have  now  answered  the  question, 
tight  about  the  Mutiny?’  The  reply  to  the 
Hon.,  ‘Is  there  any  chance  of  a  similar  rising 
•;am  ?’  must  be  left  to  another  chapter. 

is  to  note  how  nearly  every  military  officer  who  held  a 
hig:i  position  on  the  staff  in  Bengal  when  the  Mutiny 
appeared  from  the  scene  within  the  first  few  weeks,  and 
i.itl  of  officially  again.  Some  were  tilled,  some  died  of 
.jo  great  majority  failed  completely  to  fulfil  the  duties 
us  they  held,  and  were  consequently  considered  unfit  for 
"■nient.  Two  Generals  of  divisions  were  removed  from 
ds.  seven  Brigadiers  were  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of 
of  ii  e  seventy-three  regiments  of  Regular  Cavalry  and 
.1  mutirned,  only  four  Commanding  officers  were  given 
B.  v  oivi2<v  officers  being  selected  to  raise  and  command 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

The  India  of  to-day  is  altogether  a  -different  country  from  the 
India  of  1857.  Much,  has  been  done  since  then  to  improve 
the  civil  administration,  and  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  Native  races.  India  is  more  tranquil,  more  prosperous, 
and  more  civilized  than  it  was  before  the  Mutiny,  and  the 
discipline,  efficiency,  and  mobility  of  the  Native  army  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done,  and  a  good  deal  might  with  advantage  be  undone,  to 
secure  the  contentment  of  the  Natives  with  our  rule. 

Our  position  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  main  and  subsidiary  lines  of  communication  by  road 
and  railway :  by  the  great  network  of  telegraphs  which  now 
intersects  the  country ;  and  by  the  construction  of  canals. 
These  great  public  works  have  largely  increased  the  area 
of  land  under  cultivation,  minimized  the  risk  of  famine, 
equalized  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  developed 
a  large  and  lucrative  export  trade.  Above  all,  while  our 
troops  can  now  be  assembled  easily  and  rapidly  at  any 
centre  of  disturbance,  the  number  of  British  soldiers  has 
been  more  than  doubled  and  the  number  of  Native  soldiers 
has  been  materially  reduced.  Moreover,  as  regards  the 
Native  equally  with  the  British  army  of  India,  I  believe  that 
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a  better  feeling  never  existed  throughout  all  ranks  than 
exists  at  present. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  the  spirit  of  unrest 
and  discontent  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Mutiny  is 
being  revived.  To  some  extent  this  state  of  things  is  the 
natural  result  of  our  position  in  India,  and  is  so  far  un¬ 
avoidable,  but  it  is  also  due  to  old  faults  reappearing — 
faults  which  require  to  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded 
against,  for  it  is  certain  that,  however  well  disposed  as 
soldiers  the  men  in  our  ranks  may  be,  their  attitude  will 
inevitably  be  influenced  by  the  feelings  of  the  people 
generally,  more  especially  should  their  hostility  be  aroused 
by  any  question  connected  with  religion. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  Mutiny  we  became 
more  cautious  and  conciliatory  in  administrative  and 
legislative  matters,  more  intent  on  doing  what  would  keep 
the  Chiefs  and  Eulers  satisfied,  the  masses  contented,  and 
the  country  quiet,  than  on  carrying  out  our  own  ideas. 
Gradually  this  wholesome  caution  is  being  disregarded. 
The  Government  has  become  more  and  more  centralized, 
and  the  departmental  spirit  very  strong.  Each  department, 
in  its  laudable  wish  for  progress  and  advancement,  is  apt  to 
push  on  measures  which  are  obnoxious  to  the  Natives, 
either  from  their  not  being  properly  understood,  or 
from  their  being  opposed  to  their  traditions  and  habits 
of  life,  thus  entailing  the  sacrifice  of  many  cherished 
customs  and  privileges.  Each  department  admits  in  theory 
the  necessity  for  caution,  but  in  practice  presses  for 
liberty  of  action  to  further  its  own  particular  schemes. 

Of  late  years,  too,  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase 
the  number  of  departments  and  of  secretariat  offices  under 
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the  supremo  Government,  and  this  tendency,  while  canning 
more  work  to  devolve  on  the  supreme  Government  than  it 
can  efficiently  perform,  results  in  lessening  the  responsibility 
of  provincial  Governments  by  interference  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  local  concerns.  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  country 
like  India,  composed  as  it  is  of  great  provinces  and  various 
races  differing  from  one  another  in  interests,  customs, 
and  religions,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  and  distinct 
necessities,  administrative  details  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
people  on  the  spot.  The  Government  of  India  would  then 
be  free  to  exercise  a  firm  and  impartial  control  over  the 
Empire  and ,  Imperial  interests,  while  guiding  into  safe 
channels,  without  unduly  restraining,  intelligent  progress. 

In  times  of  peace  the  administration  is  apt  to  fall  too 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  officials  whose  ability  is  of 
the  doctrinaire  type  ;  they  work  hard,  and  can  give 
logical  and  statistical  reasons  for  the  measures  they 
propose,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  them  attractive  to,  and 
believed  in  by,  the  authorities.  But  they  lack  the  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  deeper  insight 
into,  and  greater  sympathy  with,  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  Asiatics,  which  those  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
who  proved  by  their  success  that  they  had  mastered  the 
problem  of  the  best  form  of  government  for  India.  I  allude 
to  men  like  Thomas  Munro,  Mountstuart  Blphinstone, 
John  Malcolm,  Charles  Metcalfe,  George  Clerk,  Henry  and 
John  Lawrence,  "William  Sleeman,  James  Outram,  Herbert 
Edwardes,  John  Nicholson,  and  many  others.  These  ad¬ 
ministrators,  while  fully  recognizing  the  need  for  a  gradual 
reform,  understood  the  peculiarities  of  our  position  in  the 
east,  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  and  toleration, 
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and  a  ‘  live  and  let  live  ’  policy  between  us  and  the 
Natives.  The  sound  and  broad  views  of  this  class  of  public 
servant  are  not  always  appreciated  either  in  India  or 
England,  and  are  too  often  put  aside  as  unpractical, 
obstructive,  and  old-fashioned. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  produced  discontent  of 
late -years,  I  would  mention  our  forest  laws  and  sanitary 
regulations,  our  legislative  and  fiscal  systems — measures 
so  necessary  that  no  one  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
-  India  could  cavil  at  their  introduction,  but  which  are  so 
absolutely  foreign  to  Native  ideas,  that  it  is  essential  they 
should  be  applied  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  circum¬ 
spection. 

I  think,  also,  that  the  official  idea  of  converting  the 
young  Princes  and  Nobles  of  India  into  English  gentle¬ 
men  by  means  of  English  tutors  and  English  studies  should 
be  carried  out  with  great  care  and  caution.  It  has  not 
hitherto  invariably  succeeded,  and  the  feeling  in  many 
States  is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The  danger  of  failure  lies 
in  the  wholesome  restraint  of  the  tutor  being  suddenly 
removed,  and  in  the  young  Prince  being  left  at  too  early  an 
age  to  select  his  advisers  and  companions.  The  former, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  are  interested  in  proving  that  the 
training  of  their  young  Ruler  by  his  European  governor 
or  tutor  has  not  resulted  in  good  either  to  himself  or  his 
people,  while  the  latter  are  too  often  of  the  lowest  class  of 
European  adventurers. 

The  proceedings  and  regulations  of  the  Forest  Depart¬ 
ment,  desirable  as  they  may  be  from  a  financial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  point  of  view,  have  provoked  very  great  irritation  in 
many  parts  of  India.  People  who  have  been  accustomed 


from  time  immemorial  to  pick  up  sticks  and  graze  their 
cattle  on  forest  lands,  cannot  understand  why  they  should 
now  be  forbidden  to  do  so,  nor  can  they  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  preserving  the  trees  from  the  chance  of  being 
destroyed  by  fire,  a  risk  to  which  they  were  frequently 
exposed  from  the  Native  custom  of  making  use  of  their 
shelter  while  cooking,  and  of  burning  the  undergrowth  to 
enrich,  the  grazing. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  sanitary  matters 
has  also  aroused  much  ill-feeling  and  apprehension.  Sani¬ 
tary  precautions  are  entirely  ignored  in  eastern  countries. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  can  see  no  good  in  them, 
and  no  harm  in  using  the  same  tank  for  drinking  purposes 
and  for  bathing  and  washing  their  clothes.  The  immediate 
surroundings  of  their  towns  and  villages  are  most  offensive, 
being  used  as  the  general  receptacles  for  dead  animals  and 
all  kinds  of  filth.  Cholera,  fever,  and  other  diseases,  which 
carry  off  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year,  are  looked 
upon  as  the  visitation  of  God,  from  which  it  is  impossible, 
even  were  it  not  impious  to  try,  to  escape ;  and  the  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  insisted  upon  by  us  in  our  canton¬ 
ments,  and  at  the  fairs  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  are 
viewed  with  aversion  and  indignation.  Only  those  who 
have  witnessed  the  personal  discomfort  and  fatigue  to 
which  Natives  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  willingly  submit 
in  their  struggle  to  reach  some  holy  shrine  on  the  occasion 
of  a  religious  festival,  ’while  dragging  their  vreary  limbs 
for  many  hundreds  of  miles  along  a  hot,  dusty  road,  or 
being  huddled  for  hours  together  in  a  crammed  and  stifling 
railway  carriage,  can  have  any ,  idea  of  the  bitter  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  pilgrims  caused  by  their ,  being  ordered 
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'i’1-’ t1  <  i  bon  cholera  breaks  out  at  such  gatherings, 
v  'U1‘  f  bn  jig  l’imi  the  opportunity  of  performing  their 
’  m"-  <  i  oaibinc  m  the  sacred  waters.* 

kin  h  i  jin  legislative  system  is  based  on  western 
■‘b  L  ho  '  bp  f{,  being  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  the  rich 
end  1^)1,  io  uijp  Prince  and  peasant.  But  our  methods 
of  p  a  diuc  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Indian 
people,  Au  mm  rare-  are  accustomed  to  a,  paternal 
Oe^’cioiii  ,rul  ilu  v  conceive  it  to  be  the  proper  function 
of  be  h  ji  leuiemnt  dmeF  of  the  supreme  Power  to  in- 
s  n  op  i ic  mil  deter mme  on  the  spot  the  various  criminal 
and  c>  1  '  as  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
•bln.  i  <  m< .  bis  Le^al  technicalities  and  references  to 
'h  ~  <  i  ‘  i  ^  pi «iv  1  confuse  and  harass  a  population  which, 
,  i!l  o  ii  io  hi  mly  few  exceptions,  is  illiterate,  credulous, 
and  *i  ,  niv  jf  underhand  influence.  An  almost  un- 
ln  .  ■  1  '  b  ji  cippuci'  liom  one  court  to  another,  in 
mu  '  n  ,  ie  most  trivia,!  importance,  not  only  tends 

i  i  I,  ,  i  bit  anfln>iw  jf  tin'  local  magistrate,  but  gives  an 
emu  »  'in  to  tim  wenUln,  litigant  whose  means  enable 
uju  ■  '  c  In  uii  iceD  of  the  ablest  pleader,  and  to 


g  nt  ’ll 

Oli)  m 


if  lib i 


^  li  it  e  In  m  moie  1  eenly  resented  than  the  closing  of  the 
ix  i  j  u  tin-  autumn  of  1892,  on  account  of  a  serious 
cholera.  li  was  looked  upon  by  the  Natives  as  a  direct 
n.f,  liwji'  rpijoion,  and  as  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
1  i  i  pi  i  i  m  Hu  IK]  K  o  pnchmiuo)  of  185K 

,u  li.  jlliimmol  Hilda  U)  ill!  mndiw  d  vllim  lemnlr 
penis  if  ’  nil  u  |  ui'-dn  lion  via  <  Ha  A  lUiswodhl  be 
to  I  anil]  m  111  []|  lulu  1  lib  111  Ini!-,  Double  1  N- 

j  j  lb  if  Cl  l  mu  i  i.n  1  i  J  i  lie  -  a 
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purchase  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  his 
claims.  Eor  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  India  evidence 
on  almost  any  subject  can  be  had  for  the  buying,  and  the 
difficulty,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  of  discriminating 
between  truth  and  falsehood  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 
Under  our  system  a  horde  of  unscrupulous  pleaders  has 
sprung  up,  and  these  men  encourage  useless  litigation, 
thereby  impoverishing  their  clients,  and  creating  much 
ill-feeling  against  our  law's  and  administration. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  extent  to 
which,  under  the  protection  of  our  legal  system,  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  India  are  being  oppressed  and  rained  by 
village  shop-keepers  and  money  -  lenders.  These  men 
advance  money  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate  of  interest, 
taking  as  security  the  crops  and  occupancy  rights  of  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  latter  are  ignorant,  improvi¬ 
dent,  and  in  some  matters,  such  as  the  marriage  ceremonies 
of  their  families,  inordinately  extravagant.  The  result  is 
that  a  small  debt  soon  swells  into  a  big  one,  and  eventually, 
the  aid  of  the  law7  courts  is  invoked  to  oust  the  cultivator 
from  a  holding  which,  in  many  eases,  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  ancestors  for  hundreds  of  years.  The 
money-lender  has  his  accounts  to  produce,  and  these  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  the  debtor  as  a  rule  being  unable  to 
keep  accounts  of  his  own,  or,  indeed,  to  read  or  write. 
Before  the  British  dominion  was  established  in  India,  the 
usurer  no  doubt  existed,  but  his  opportunities  were  fewer, 
his  position  more  precarious,  and  his  operations  more 
under  control  than  they  are  at  present.  The  money-lender 
then  knerv  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe  if  he  exacted  too 
high  interest  lor  the  loans  with  which .  he  accommodated 
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his  curhsuay,  and  that  if  he  became  too  rich,  some  charge 
nr  other  -would  be  trumped  up  against  him,  which  would 
force  hue  to  surrender  a  large  share  of  his  wealth  to  the 
official  ol  I  In  ijtai''  in  which  he  was  living.  I  do  not  say 
than  the  ough-oml  ready  methods  of  Native  justice  in 
dealing  with  money-lenders  were  excusable  or  tolerable,  but 
at  tin-  mi,  due  ■  am  moJinnl  tr  thhih  chat,  iu  granting 
these  intn  every  hgju  iacihuv  for  enforcing  tlieir  cteia&nds 
and  canywig  un  iheir  Liaflic,  v,e  may  luce  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  agriculturists,  and  that  it  might  be 
desirable  'o  establish  mare  ngmey  under  the  control  of 
Government,  which  would  enable  the  poorer  landholders 
to  obtain.  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  advances  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  security  they  had  to  offer. ^ 

Another  daneer  to  our  supremacy  in  India  is  the  license 
allowed  t.o  the  Native  press  in  vilifying  the  Government  and 
jt«  ohminG.  -and  persistently  misrepresenting  the  motives 
4  the  ruling  Power.  In  a  free  country,  where 
the  imputation  is  well  educated,  independent, 
wit.  a  iireA  in-ess  is  a  most  valuable  institution, 

•  ;<«  it,  does  the  requirements  and  aspirations  of 
im  pm  i ,  o  r  oi  f  m  o  'be  <cmmumiy,  a  no  1 1  urging  to  light 
r  1  1  p  nr  ocn]  axel  polui.  al  sysiein.  In  a 

coinur  v  -b  ns  ij.oat  Britain,  which  is  well  advjnced  in 
jis  ,  r  1  ,  a  i  mat,  niton snt  aid  iudworiiuinate 
ib,r-c  i  !  iiubli-  woo  /Meats  its  own  object  and  nis- 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

I  travelled  home  mi  Corfu,  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Svitxer- 
land,  arriving  in  England  towards  the  end  of  .Tune.  Tb 
intense  delight  ot  getting  '  home  ’  after  one  s  irst  „erm  o 
exile  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
realised,  save  by  those  who  have  gone  through  me mxi.e, 
and  been  separated,,  as  I  had  been  for  years,  from  f ; 
mode  the  happuiess  of  my  early  life.  Eveiy  Ei.g  is  . 
and  flower  one  comes  across  on  first  landmg  is  a  distmc 
and  lively  pleasure,  while  the  greenness  and  free mess  a. 
a  delicious  rest  to  the  eye,  wearied  with  .he 
brown  sameness  of  dried-up  sandy  plains,  or  the  al,-too 

gorgeous  colouring  of  eastern  cities  and  pageants. 

6  My  people  were'  living  in  Ireland,  m  the  conn*  o 
Waterford,  so  after  only  a  short  sojourn  m  London  ^  ^ 
very  necessary  re-equipment  of  the  outer  man,  I  hasten 
„vel  there.  I  found  my  father  well  and  strong  for  a  man 
of  seventy-four,  and  to  all  appearance  gnite  recovered  f.  cm 
the  effects  of'his  fifty  years  of  Indian  service,  and,  to  i 
great  joy,  my  mother  was  looking  almost  as  young,  » 
quite  as  beautiful,  as  I  had  left  her  six  years  M*-  V 
Lie  sister,  too,  always  an  invalid,  was  very  much  as  when 
I  had  parted  from  her-full  of  loving-Wness  toi  eye^-; 
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ono.  end  1  hough  unable  to  move  without  help,  perfectly 
lir.pjiv  p-j  i],c  many  resources  she  had  within  herself,  4nd 
tlic  good  she  was  able  to  do  in  devoting  those  resources 
k  iM  benefit,  of  others. 

l'iwr  ioo,  I  found  my  fate,  in  the  shape  of  Nora  Bews, 
a  young  Judy  living  with  a  married  sister  not  far  from 
my  father  ?  place,  who  0  few  months  later  consented  to 
aceomp'ny  me  on  my  return  to  India.  The  greater  part  of 
my  lean’,-  was.  thwefore.  spent  in  Ireland. 

Lining  the  wini el-  months  I  hunted  with  the  Curragh- 
moi'p  hounds,  and.  was  out  with  them  the  day  before  Lord 
khkrkwd  was  hilled.  We  had  no  run,  and  at  the  end  of 
lb-  ilyy  when  wishing  us  good-bye,  he  said:  ‘I  hope, 
gemkrwwj.  ve  shall  have  better  luck  next  time.’  ‘Next 
Ik:  '  ib-  re  was  ‘  better  luck’  as  regarded  the  hunting,  but 
fin  -  or  do1"  kb  possible  luck  for  Lord  Waterford’s  numerous 
r  i  m  i  ,  1  nmnmc  liome  after  a  good  run,  and  having 

e  ,1  '0  os,  Ljs  horse  stumbled  over  quite  a  small 
li,1  ,  ,  n  _  1  e  ad ci  on  his  head:  the  spinal  cord  was 
<  ,  ,  ,  y,i  ily  im,  portsmon  breathed  his  last  in  a  few 

T  yw  mu  deb  on  the  17th  May,  1859,  in  the  parish 
clowch  -I  Waterford  Wliile  on  our  -wedding  tour  in 
gr-knW  ]  it--  -rmrl  a  command  to  lie  present  on  ihe 
1  ]  ,,  n  bm-l-i  ighom  Pakce,  when  the  Oueer  pioposW 
to  honoyi'  the  recipients  of  the  v icioria  Cross  by  presenting 


/  ' 

M  (1  1]  1  „«d  lo)  t  ,1m.  -Ilf  ffb  (  If  n  m  ,  f  j,  ,  ,  ,| 

<jhH,o  ("i,i<;nhi !■«({  on  getting  it,  bo  our  disappointment  ''“o; 
;>r.‘n,t  via  n  ihe  mmwer  firmed  and  l  found  that,  if  j  f/.ok 
fho  v„  ffimion,  1  should  Pne  mv  appointment  in  the  Quarter 
mfiBtcu’-f  HinwalV  Department.  This,  wo  a  preen,  was  not  lo 
l/o  tlm/ught  ol,  ro  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  Lice  13 j o 
diwwrwsble  necessity  as  cheerfully  as  we  could,  \r\ ...  made 
a  dash  oyer  fo  It  eland,  said  good-bye  to  our  relations,  and 
started  lor  India  on  the.  27th  June. 

The  heat  in  the  Bed  Bea  pro»od  even  worm  than  1  had 
anticipated.  Our  captain  pronounced  it  the  hottest  trip 
he  had  ever  made.  Twice  was  the  ship  turned  round  to 
steam  against  the  wind  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  revive 
some  of  the  passengers,  who  were  almost  suffocated. 

We  passed  the  wreck  of  tne  Alma ,  a  IJ.  and  0.  vessel 
which  had  struck  on  a  coral  reef  not  far  from  Mocha,  The 
wreck  had  happened  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  there  had 
been  only  time  to  get  the  passengers  into  the  boats,  in 
which  they  were  rowed  to  another  reef  near  at  hand  ; 
there  they  had  remained  for  eighty  hours  in  their  scanty 
night  garments,  and  without;  the  smallest  shelter,  until 
rescued  by  a  friendly  steamer.  The  officers  and  crew  were 
still  on  the  «rock  when  we  passed,  endeavouring  -to  get  up 
the  mails  ana  the  passengers’  property.  We  supplied  them 
with  provisions  and  water,  of  which  they  were  badly  in 
need,  and  then  had  to  leave  them  m  their  extremely  un¬ 
comfortable  position. 

We  could  not  complain  of  lack  of  air  after  we  passed 
Aden,  for  we  forthwith  encountered  the  south-west 
monsoon,  then  at  its  height,  and  on  entering  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  we  experienced  something  very  nearly  akin  to  a 
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:oke  our  rudder  ;  the  lightships,  on  which  a 
ol  pilots  were  always  to  be  tound,  had  all 
to  sea  ;  and  as  we  had  only  just  sufficient 
up  the  Hugli  when  the  pilot  should  appear. 


:  August  is  one  of  the  hottest  places 


iwever,  a  Calcutta  hotel  never 


m»l  i x"‘  :i ruing  those  who  bad  been  f^pr r-i(,n.,-  Joy,.)  dining 
the  i ebe'lmi).  i  was  iniovmtd  that  the  In  its  new,  m  ,  lore 
in  ilii1  uwnn.l  til  AJlnh.xbud,  and  Glut  tin;  nrmp  <mni  be 
ready  nt  Cavnporo  on  the  15th  October,  on  which  dulr  the 
Viceroy  would  arrive,  and  a  day  or  two  later  commence  Lir 
stately  procession  towards  Lucknow. 

While  I  was  in  England  a  Loyal  Proclamation  had 
announced  to  the  people  of  India  that  the  Queen  had 
taken  over  the  government  of  their  country,  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  in  trust  for  Her  Majesty  by  the  Honour¬ 
able  East  India  Company.  This  fact  had  been  publicly 
proclaimed,  with  befitting  ceremony,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  on  the  1st  November,  1858.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  Her  Majesty's  repre¬ 
sentative  in  India  was  henceforth  to  be  styled  Viceroy  and 
Governor- General  of  India,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of 
emphasizing  this  Proclamation,  and  impressing  the  Native 
mind  with  the  reality  of  Queen  Victoria’s  power  and 
authority,  that  Lord  Canning  decided  on  undertaking  this 
grand  tour. 

While  in  Calcutta  on  this  occasion,  I  was  offered  a  post 
in  the  Bevenue  Survey  Department.  I  refused  it,  for, 
although  as  a  married  man  the  higher  pay  was  a  tempting 
bait,  the  recollection  of  the  excitement  and  variety  of  the. 
year  of  the  Mutiny  was  still  fresh  upon  me,  and  I  had  no 
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1,0  leave  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Department.  I 
therefore  started  tor  Allahabad,  picking  up  my  wife  en 

It  was  then  the  middle  of  the  rains,  and  the  bridge  of 
bo&ijS  over  the  Jumna  had  been  taken  down,  so  we  had  to 
cross  in  ferry-boats — dak-gharis,  horses,  and  all — rather 
a  perilous-looking  proceeding,  for  the  rive.  nmoine 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  there  wa=  °  one  'hifimt^  u 
keopi  ig  she  1  oaf  s  head  straight.  At  ‘Aiiiiadad  ~e  Ma/ed. 
with  a  brother  officer  of  mine  in  ihr  Ioj  I,  Tdul°  I  was 
getting  the  camp  equipage  out  of  store,  and  the  tents 
pitched  lor  inspection.  There  had.  not  been  a  large  camp  for 
many  years,  and  everything  in  India  deteriorates  so  rapidly, 
that  i  found  most  of  the  tents  in  such  a  state  of  mildew1 
nm1  <A'  ay  m  to  -  under  it  necessary  to  renew  them  almost 
erubA.  oei'oie  they  could  be  used  for  sucb  a  splendid 
own r’b.n  m  that  of  the  first  Yieeroy’s  first  march  through 
fin  ' (uci> d  country. 

Aim  ,  hdababad  we  proceeded  to  Cawnpore,  where  I  had 
a  bimy  >,bj-  ■  arranging  for  the  multifarious  requirements  of 
sud  >i>'U’uj  >kr  c  ono  :  and  sometimes  I  despaired  of  its 
bwu,:  'onq.lete/1  ].y  die  appointed  date.  However,  com¬ 
plete-'1  it  T'  °  :  wri  on  11m  15th  October  Lord  and  Lady 
Omni  g  sub  ed,  mu  wpr,  ssecl  themselves  so  pleased  with 
all  w  i  angements.  and  were  so  kindly  appreciative  of 
fim  me-ir/ny  1  InL  made  to  be  ready  for  them  by  the 
t,Pjio: iug  lint  I  felt  myself  fully  rewarded  for  all  my 
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)  h  nr-  jy  mu  j 


voft'ii.  in  r-npirnon  wdh  rsvr'i’vo}m  who  wf  rti  all  Jutiinatnly 
cl  with  ]  ijxfly  Oanumo,  h>  the  geutio,  gracious  f.nfy, 

Wild  TWIN  uIwiyH  JdlullV'ft  " thdf  to  Ilf'}'. 

On  tin,  l  oil  *  tin.  Viceroy  made  his  first  march  io  wards 
Mu-know.  The  r-f,  mp  equipage  was  in  dti] dicate,  so  that 
oweryoiK'  on  arriving  at  the  new  haJiinp-pjoce  found  things 
e>  achy  the  same  ns  in  ilm  tents  they  had  left. 

The  camp  occupied  a  considerable  apace,  for.  in  addition 
to  the  Vicei or  s  large  miiouratje,  ground  had  to  be  provided 
for  the  Comm  an  der-hi-Oliief  and  the  officers  of  Army 
Head-Quarters,  who  were  marching  with  us  ;  then  there 
were  the  post-office,  telegraph,  workshops,  toshikhana* 
commissariat,  and  a  host  of  other  offices  to  he  accom¬ 
modated,  beside  the  escort,  which  consisted  of  a  battery  of 
Horse  Artillery,  a  squadron  of  British  Cavalry,  a  resimeirc 
of  British  Infantry,  a  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard.  For 
the  Viceroy,  his  staff,  guests,  and  secretaries  alone.  150 
large  tents  were  pitched  in  the  main .  street,  and  when  we 
came  to  a  station  the  duplicate  tents  were  also  pitched. 
For  the  transport  of  this  portion  of.  the  camp  eouipage  80 
elephants  and  500  camels  were  required,  t 

*  The  depository  for  -jewels  and  other  valuables  kept  for  presentation 
to  Native  Chiefs  at  durbars. 

.  f  The  following  details  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude-  of  the 
arrangements  required  for  the  Viceroys  camp  alone.  Besides  those 
above  mentioned  there  were  500  camels.  500  bullocks  and  100  bullock 
carts  for  transport  of  camp  equipage,  40  sototwi  (tiding)  elephants. 
527  coolies  to  carry  the  glass  windows  belonging  to  the  larger  tents,  100 
blvisties.  and  40  sweepers  for  watering  and  keeping  the  centre  street 
clean.  These  were  in  addition  to  the  private  baggage  animals,, 
servants,  and  mmj  eiltss  riding  and  driving  horses,  lor  all  oi  vhicli 
space  and  shelter  had  to  oe  provided. 
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moot  from  Jus  servants,  order  was  established,  and  3,  had 
very  rarely  any  trouble. 

Our  first  halt  was  at  .Lucknow.  Sir  Hope  Grant  was 
commanding  Lire  division,  and  had  established  himself  very 
comfortably  in  the  Lilkuslia.  He  had  written  asking  me 
to  bring  my  wife  straight  there  and  stay  with  him  during 
the  Viceroy’s  visit,  as  it  was  still  very  hot  in  tents  during 
the  day.  An  invitation  which  I  gladly  accepted,  for  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  of  being  with  my  old  General  again,  and 
I  wanted  to  introduce  him  to  my  wife. 

The  next  day,  the  22nd  October,  the  state  entry  was  made 
into  Lucknow.  It  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight, 
that  long  array  of  troops  and  guns,  with  Lord  Canning 
in  the  centre,  accompanied  by  the  Coramander-in-Ghief, 
and  surrounded  by  their  respective  staffs  in  full  uniform. 
Lord  Canning,  though  at  that  time  not  given  to  riding, 
looked  remarkably  well  on  horseback ;  for  lie  had  a  fine 
head  and  shoulders,  and  sat' his  horse  well ;  on  foot,  his 
height,  not  being  quite  in  proportion,  rather  detracted  from 
the  dignity  of  his  presence. 

I  headed  the  procession,  leading  it  across  the  Charbagk 
bridge,  the  scene  of  Havelock’s  fiercest  encounter,  past  the 
Machi  Bhawan,  and  the  Residency,  to  the  Ivaisarbagh,  in. 
front  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  a  body  the  Talukdars  of 
Oudh,  who  had  with  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  come  and 
make  their  obeisance,  for,  guiltily  conscious  of  their  dis¬ 
loyalty  during  the  rebellion,  they  did  not  feel  at  all  sure 
that  the  rumours  that  it  was  intended  to  blow  them  all 
away  from  guns,  or  to  otherwise  summarily  dispose  of 
them.,  were  not  true.  They  salaamed  respectfully  as  the 
Viceroy  passed,  and  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the  Mar- 
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tiniere  park,  where  the  camp,  which  I  had  pitched  the 
previous  day,  lay  spread  before  us,  in  all  the  spotless 
purity  of  new  white  tents  glistening  in  a  flood  of  brilliant 
sunshine.  The  streets  through  which  we  passed  were 
crowded  with  Natives,  who — cowed,  but  not  tamed — looked 
on  in  sullen  defiance,  very  few  showing  any  sign  of  respect 
for  the  Viceroy. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Mansfield,  and  several  other 
people  from  our  camp  were  also  staying  with  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  and  that  evening  the  whole  Dilkusha  party  went  to 
a  state  dinner"  given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Canning.  The 
latter  was  a  delightful  hostess ;  the  shyest  person  was  set 
at  ease  by  her  kindly,  sympathetic  manner,  and  she  had 
the  happy  knack  of  making  her  guests  feel  that  her 
entertainments  were  a  pleasure  to  herself — the  surest 
way  .of  rendering  them  enjoyable  to  those  she  enter¬ 
tained. 

I  made  use  of  the  next  week,  which  was  for  me  a  com¬ 
paratively  idle  time,  to  take  my  wife  over  the  ground  by 
which  we  had  advanced  two  years  before,  and  explain  to 
her  the  different  positions  held  by  the  enemy.  She  was 
intensely  interested  in  visiting  the  Sikandarbagh,  the 
Shah  Najaf,  the ’mess-house,  and,  above  all,  that  glorious 
memorial  of  almost  superhuman  courage  and  endurance, 
the  Eesidency,  ruined,  roofless,  and  riddled  by  round  shot 
and  bullets.  Very  little  had  then  been  done  towards  open¬ 
ing  out  the  city,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  Eesidency 
were  much  as  they  had  been  during  the  defence  —a 
labyrinth  of  streets  and  lanes;  it  was  therefore  easier  for 
the  stranger  to  realize  exactly  what  had  taken  place  than 
it  is  now  that  the  landmarks  have  been  cleared  away,  and 


min i  i  i',m,  punch  soieoii.  It  noi  being  eouddfu  W  A  ihal 
tune  Uif  Ihing  ft>r  bulbs  to  ii ] >] «r-*i n-  at  ccrcnioohn 
Latins  woo  present.  The  whole  scene  -ms  vci/  impr--1--. 
s-ivo.  ‘hough  not  as  brilliant  in  colouring  os  j L  vwnild  bevo 
boon  in  any  other  part  of  India,  owing  to  Hie  Cmibs  of 
Ouclh  being  clod  in  simple  white,  as  is  the  custom  awoogd 
Bajputs. 

The  Talukdars,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sffitv. 
were  ushered  to  their  places  in  strict  order  of  seniority,  the 
highest  in  rank  being  the  last  to  arrive.  They  were  an  argec’ 
in  a  half  semicircle  on  the  right  of  the  Viceroy's  chair  of 
state,  while  on  the  left  the  Europeans  were  seated  according 
to  their  official  rank.  When  all  was  ready,  the  words 
'Attention!  Boyal  salute !  Present  arms!'  -were  heard 
without,  warning  those  within  of  the  Viceroy’s  approach, 
and,  as  the  bugles  sounded  and  the  guns  thundered  forth 
their  welcome,  Lord  Canning,  accompanied  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  preceded  by  their  staffs,  entered  the 
tent. 

Everyone  rose,  and  remained  standing  until  the  great 
man  took  his  seat,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  came 
forward,  and,  making  a  low  bow,  informed  His  Excellency 
that  all  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  durbar 
were  present.  The  Chiefs  were  then  brought  up  and 
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introduced  to  the  Viceroy  one  by  one;  each  made  3.  pro- 
ionnu  obeisance,  and,  as  a  token  of  allegiance,  presented 
an  unainK  of  gold  molmrs,  -which,  according  to  etiquette, 
nit.  ,  itdity  iust  touched  by  way  of  acknowledgment.  The 
presents  from  die  Government  to  the  Chiefs  were  then 
ha.ad.bt.  m  on  irays,  and  placed  on  the  ground  in-  front  of 
eaen,  one  value  of  the  present  being  regulated  according 
to  the  rook  md  position  of  the  recipient  Chic  pan,  o< 
the  cenauony  peine  mm  th>-  icfioj  rose  aid  pdjj'-s^ed 
the  Talukdars. 

AP'-y  on;  essii'g  his  pleasure  at  meeting  then  in  their 
own  co unlay,  he  gave  them  an  assurance  that,  so  long  as 
they  remained  faithful  to  the  Government,  they  should 
receive  every  consideration ;  he  told  them  that  a  new  era 
had  ,<  ,,  'mu-l  hi  Oudli,  and  chat  henceforth  they  would 
bf  1  *  eit  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 

had  nekl  tneir  estates  prior  to  the  annexation  of  the 
province.  When  Lord  Canning  had  finished  speaking, 
a  0  ■  -  ,  d  h  nis  address  in  Urdu  was  read  to  the 
Tabu  ,!i"  „  !•  -  ill  Lh  mop,  um  Foreign  Secretary;  rmi  and 
po1  'no1  1  ornd  md  the  1  io>  i0'  1  <  'oh  his 

l(  ,  i  <1  -  .ma'dim  ?<-  i>x-<  th  which 

oh  ,  1  1  ->  1  1  ^  i  ’>  i 

Them  -  one  mo  ,ic  to  be  made  hi  the  attitude  oi  the 

n-jiy-'bii  hsy  from  (heir  pond  of  view  ,  hau  hide  reason 

L,  j  ,  1  o  1  >r  L  uir,<G  vemment,  b'hcse  poo 'ufid 
Chid  ,  ;  oro  "i,o -idnal  revdmes  vaiied  boio  i'fd.prn  ,o 
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defied  their  sovereign's  troops,  luid  suddenly  been  dopriWl 
or  all  the  authority  which  in  the  confusion  atJsOJidii i "  a 
ion"  period  of  imsgovernmonl  they  had  gradually  usurped, 
unwell  as  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  landed  property 
which,  from.  Lime  to  time,  they  had  forcibly  appropriated. 
The  conversion  of  feudal  Chiefs  into  ordinary  law-abiding 
subjects  is  a  process  which,  however  beneficial  to  the 
many,  is  certain  to  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  few. 

In  March.,  1858,  when  Lucknow  was  captured,  a  Procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  confis¬ 
cating  the  proprietary  rights  in  the  soil.  The  object  in 
view  was  not  merely  to  punish  contumacious  Chiefs,  but 
•also  to  enable  the  Government  to  establish  the  revenue 
system  on  a  sounder  and  firmer -footing.  Talukdars  who 
submitted  were  to  receive  their  possessions  as  a  free  gift 
direct  from  the  Government ;  while  those  who  had  done 
good  service,  whether  men  of  Oudh  or  strangers,  might  be 
rewarded  by  grants  of  confiscated  property. 

The  Proclamation  was  considered  in  many  influential 
quarters  too  arbitrary  and  sweeping  a  measure;  Outram 
protested  against  it,  and  Lord  Bllenborough  (the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control)  condemned  it ;  but  Lord  Canning 
was  backed  up  by  the  British  public,  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  resigned  to  save  his  Cabinet  from  being  wrecked. 
That  Outram  and  Ellenborough  took  the  right  view  of  the 
case  is,  I  think,  shown  by  the  fact  that.  Lord  Canning 
cancelled  the  Proclamation  on  his  first  visit  to  Lucknow. 
By  that  time  he  had  come  to  recognize  that  the  Talukdars 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  their  discontent,  and  he  wisely 
determined  to  take  a  step  which  not  only  afforded  them  the 
greatest  relief  and  satisfaction,  but  enlisted  their  interest 
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0,1  r  r’r''-' 1  "lore  was  to  Fatehgarh,  eight  marches  from 
where,  on  the  15th  November,  a  third  durbar 
v';r  1  fbb  nt  which  was  received,  amongst  other  leading 
^  ■iv'ii.nd  whose  services  were  considered  worthy 
£]ie  Nawab  of  Rampur,  who  had 
•’eJ  1,1  '  bh  distinguished  loyalty  in  our  time  of  trouble. 

Tin,,  j*  hrmoiitui  Nobleman's  conduct  nac  the  more 
njpi'iionom  ?u  that  Em  f’n rounding  eourhip  swi me' 
with  rebels  and  pas  h,  bourn  of  numbers  of  the  mmluo 11 
Inognlr.i  ha  dw  ,  while  the  -lose  prorhuity  of  B,ampnr  to 
Delhi,  wOr-’i'o  Jhi^ai  of  vengeance  vers  buried  at  uhe 
Navat  mb-w,  he  espoused  the  King's  cause,  rendered  his 
position  em-emeiy  precarious. 

|jl  n  1  henh  proceeded  to  > gra,  nine  marches, 
on'  t  :<r  .1  hmdr^s,  and  consequently  everyone  appre- 
w  i  r  d  lOAuy  theie  for  a  few  days.  The  camp  was 
y  w  (  u  Hu-  parade-ground,  the  scene  of  the  fight  of  the 
Iff  <  _  r  '>w  id  N.  Here  I  he  Viceroy  received  some  of  the 
who  were  accompanied  by  large  retinues, 

.n-w-.nw  rule  031  the  subject  might  with  advantage  he  laid 
1  ,  h  iio  w  ■  The  ej’owu  of  England  (Hands  forth  the 
mi  and  paramount  Power  in  all  India,  and  is  now  for 

me  fwmfrnt  tare  to  face  with  its  feudatories.  There  is  a 
Ho  efWRi-Hjniw  ot  the  Hovereignof  England  which  has  never 
>vh.  winch  is  not  only  felt,  but  eagerly  acknowledged  by  the 
/n-hpt  enrivnls’on  lias  been  followed  by  such  a  manifestation 
■tkcUi  as  Indja  has  never  seen:  and  if  this  m  its  turn  be 
v  an  act  ot  aeperal  and  substantial  grace,  over  -and  above 
vewny-ds  -winch  have  already  been  given  so  those  whose 
sow*  ijiAnv  the  measure  will  lie  seasonable  and  appreciated.’ 
nronniaJs  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Her 
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and,  as  far  as  the  ppedacle  went,  it  was  one  of  the.  grandest 
and  most  curious  gatherings  we  had  yet  witnessed. 

The  occasions  are  rare  on  which  a. Viceroy  has  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  in  durbar  the  great  vassals  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  but  when  these  assemblies  can  be  arranged 
they  have  a  very  useful  effect,  and  should  not  be  looted 
upon  as  mere  empty  ceremonials.  This  was  especially 
the  case  at  a  time  when  the  country  had  so  recently  been 
convulsed  by  intestine  war,  and  when  the  Native  Princes 
were  anxiously  considering  how  their  prospects  would  be 
affected  by  Her  Majesty’s  assumption  of  the  administration 
of  India. 

The  Chief  of  highest  rank  on  this  occasion  was  the 
Maharaja  of  Gwalior,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
influenced  by  his  courageous  Minister,  Dinkar  Eao,  had 
remained  faithful  to  us.  Like  most  Mahratta  Princes  of 
that  time,  he  was  very  imperfectly  educated.  Moreover, 
he  was  possessed  of  a  most  wayward  disposition,  frequently 
threatening,  when  thwarted  in  any  way,  to  throw  up  the 
reins  of  government,  and  take  refuge  in  the  jungle ; 
manners  he  had  none. 

Next  came  the  enlightened  head  of  the  Princely  house  of 
Jaipur,  the  second,  in  importance  of  the  great  Chiefs  of 
Rajputana. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Karaoli  Baja,  whose  following 
was  the  most  quaint  of  all.  Amongst  the  curious  signs  of 
his  dignity  he  had  on  his  escort  four  tigers,  each  chained 
on  a  separate  car,  and  guarded  by  strange-looking  men  in 
brass  helmets. 

The  Maharao  Baja  of  Ulwar  was  the  next  to  arrive, 
seated  on  a  superb  elephant,  eleven  feet  high,  magnificently 
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eaparhoned  with  cl„th-„f-g„M  covmf^T^— , 
as  P  a  es  0  gold.  He  was  a  promising-looking  lad  who 
had  succeeded  to  hIS  estate  only  two  years  before  ;  but  he 
Boon  fell  into  the  hand.  fow  intriguers,  who  piundered 
‘  dominions  and  so  oppressed  his  people  that  the  British 

l0  tate  over  the  management  of  his  State. 
After  Clwar  came  the  Nawab  of  Took,  the  descendant  of 
an  adventurer  from  Swat,  on  the  Peshawar  border,  who  had 
become  possessed  of  considerable  territory  in  Bajpufona. 
The  Nawab  stood  by  us  in  the  Mutiny,  when  his  capital 
was  plundered  by  Tantia  Topi. 

The  sixth  in  rank  was  the  Jat  Euler  of  Dholpur,  a  bluff 
coarse-looking  man,  and  a  very  rude  specimen  of  his  race  ’ 
Last  of  all  arrived  the  Nawab  of  Jaora,  a  handsome, 
perfectly-dressed  man  of  considerable  refinement  of  manner 
and  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a  well-bred  Mahomedan’ 

1  hough  a  feudatory  of  the  rebellious  Holkar  of  Indore  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  Mahratta  intrigues,  and  behaved  well 
to  us. 


Some  of  the  highest  of  the  Bajput  Chiefs  declined  to 
attend,  alleging  as  an  excuse  the  distance  of  their  capitals 
from  Agra ;  but  the  truth  is  that  these  Eulers,  the  best 
blood  of  India,  had  never  bowed  their  heads  to  any  Power 
not  even  that  of  the  Moghul,  and  they  considered  it  would 
be  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
representative  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  they  considered 
themselves  the  allies  and  not  the  mere  feudatories.* 


to  atte^d  th  T  ,16a  ’  T™’  aCCepted  Lord  Lytton’8  Citation 

to  attend  the  Imperial  Assemblage  at  Delhi  on  the  1st  January  1877 

and  havmg  once  given  their  allegiance  to  the  ‘Empress  of  India!'  they’ 
tora  mice  been  the  most  devotedly  loyal  of  Her  Majesty’s  feudatory 
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Those  of  the  Chieftains  attending  this  durbar  who  had 
shown  conspicuous  loyalty  daring  the  rebellion  were  nol 
allowed  to  leave  ■without  receiving  substantial  rewards. 
Bindia  had  territory  bestowed  on  him  to  the  value  of 
.-l*oO,000  a  year.  Jaipur  was  given  the  confiscated  pro¬ 
perty  of  K6t  Kasim,  yielding  £5,000  a  year,  while  others 
were  recompensed  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
services  rendered. 


[  469  ] 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ied  at  Agra  until  the  9th  December.  There 
1  ot  beauty  and  interest  in  and  around  the 
M-Xr  Conning  round  a  wealth  of  subjects  for  her 
t  mid  v as  yell  content  to  remain  there.  There 
sual  banquets  to  the  residents,  and  entertain- 
u  by  the  Agra  people  to  those  in  camp,  one  of 
0  hi  the  Taj  gardens,  to  give  us  an 

'  h  u  <  ,  1  o  the  !  omb  by  moonlight,  when  it 
at  u  ,  Vviiest.  My  wife  was  more  delighted 
'■ad  an tic ] pated  with  the  perfect  beauty  of 
<  1  < n  .requisite  little  mosque  in  the  fort,  the 
t.  I  greatly  enjoyed  showing  her  all  that  was 
g  ■  ud  udnessing  her  pleasure  on  first  viewing 
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fire,  Lady  Canning  ran  across  to  awaken  her  husband,  but 
the  Native  sentry,  who  did  not  know  her  or  understand  a 
word  of  what  she  was  saying,  would  not  let  her  in,  and,  in 
despair  of  being  able  to  make  anyone  hear,  she  rushed  off 
to  the  tent  of  Sir  Edward  Campbell,  the  Military  Secretary, 
which  was  nearest  her  own.  She  succeeded  in  awaking 
him,  and  then  flew  back  to  try  and  save  some  of  her  own 
treasures.  The  first  thing  she  thought  of  was  her  portfolio 
of  drawings,  which  she  dragged  outside ;  but  it  had  already 
been  partially  burned,  and  most  of  the  valuable  and  char¬ 
acteristic  sketches  she  had  made  at  the  different  durbars 
were  destroyed.  She  next  tried  to  rescue  her  jewels,  many 
of  which  she  'had  worn  the  night  before ;  her  pearls  were 
lying  on  the  dressing- table,  and  she  was  only  just  in  time 
to  save  them  ;  one  of  the  strings  had  caught  fire,  and  several 
of  the  pearls  were  blackened.''  ■  She  swept  them  off  the  table 
into  a  towel,  and  threw  them  into  fa. tub  of  water  standing 
outside.  Her  wardrobe  was  completely  destroyed.  More 
damage  would  have  been  done  had  not  the  Private  Secretary, 
Mr.  Lewin  Bowring,  on  the  alarm  being  given,  . hurried  to 
the  dining-tent,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ordered 
the  Native  Cavalry  sentry  to  cut  the  ropes,  causing  it  to 
fall  at  once,  and  preventing  the  fire  from  spreading.  Some 
office  boxes  and  records  were  destroyed,  but  nothing  more. 
We  were  as  usual  in  the  advance  camp,  and  did  not  hear 
what  had  happened  until  next  morning,  when  Lad}7  Canning 
arrived  dressed  in  Lady  Campbell’s  clothes ;  and  as  Lady 
Canning  was  tall,  and  Lady  Campbell  was  short,  the  effect 
was  rather  funny. 

Christmas  was  spent  at  Meerut,  where  I  met  several  of 
my  brother  officers,  amongst  others  my  particular  friend 
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.><»]  up  on,  whom  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  intro - 
duciug  to  my  wife.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  mv  friends 
became  hers,  and  this  added  much  to  the  happiness  of  our 
Indian  life. 

JJelhi,  oar  next  halting-place,  was  certainly  not  the  least 
interesting  in  our  tour.  Lord  Canning  was  anxious  to 
understand  all  a  bout  the  siege,  and  visited  the  different 
positions-  the  Nidge  and  its  surroundings,  the  breaches, 
and  the  palace,  were  the  chief  points  of  interest.  There 
were  two  ‘Delhi  men’  besides  myself  to  explain  every¬ 
thing  in  bun,  fiix  Edward  Campbell,  who  was  with  the  60th 
Bifies  throughout,  and  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
regiment,  and  Jemmy  Hills,  who  had  now  become  the 
‘/iceroy's  Aide-de-camp ;  while  in  Lord  Clyde’s  camp  there 
were  Norman,  Stewart,  and  Becher. 

J.  had.  of  course,-  talren  my  wife  to  the  scenes  oi  the 
fights  at  /■  grs,  Aligarh,  and  Bnlandshahr,  but  Delhi  had 
the  on, crest  imeiiiaiioii  for  her.  It  is  certainly  an  extra- 
orOLm.’’ily  attractive  place,  setting  aside  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  siege.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  had 
been  the  seat  of  {government  under  Eulers  of  various 
nationalities  and  religions ;  few  cities  have  the  remains  of 
so  mucb  pomp  and  glory,  and  very  few  bear  the  traces  of 
Sla  ving  been  besieged  so  often,  or  could  tell  of  so  much  blood 
spilt  in  ib dr  uofenre,  or  of  such  quantities  of  treasure  loo  led 
fruin  thorn  m  Vheo  Tamerlane  captured  Delhi  in  infid  the 
city  row  giro  i  over  to  massacre  for  five  days,  ‘some  streets 
being  muffin:  d  impassable  by  heaps  oi  dead’;  and  in  dd> 
the  Persian  conqueror,  Nadir  Chaff.  alter  Baching  the  place 
wj  i i ft y-< light  days  and  massacring  thousands  of  us  in¬ 
habitants,  carried  off  thirty-two  millions  sterling  of  bnoly . 
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Although  the  fierce  nature  of  the  struggle  that  Delhi 
had  gone  through  in  1857  was  apparent  everywhere,  the 
inhabitants  seemed  now  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  The 
city  was  as  densely  populated  as  it  had  ever  been ;  the 
Chandni  Chauk  was  gay  as  formerly  with  draperies  of 
bright  -  coloured  stuffs;  jewellers  and  shawl  -  merchants 
carried  on  their  trades  as  briskly  as  ever,  and  were  just 
as  eager  in  their  endeavours  to  tempt  the  Sahib  log  to 
spend  their  money  as  if  trade  had  never  been  interrupted  ; 
so  quickly  do  Orientals  recover  from  the  effects  of  a 
devastating  war. 

We  left  Delhi  on  the  3rd  January,  1860,  marching  via 
Karnal.  "When  at  this  place  my  wife-  went  to  see  Lady 
Canning,  as  she  often  did  if  we  remained  at  all  late  in 
camp.  On  this  particular  occasion  she  found  her  busy 
with  the  English  mail,  which  had  just  arrived,  so  she 
said  she  would  not  stay  then,  but  would  come-  next  day 
instead.  Lady  Canning,  however,  would  not  lei  my  wife 
go  until  she  had  read  her  part  of  a  letter  from  Lady 
Waterford,  which  she  thought  would  amuse  her.  It  was 
in  answer  to  one  from  Lady  Canning,  in  which  she  had 
described  the  camp,  and  given  her  sister  a  list  of  all  the 
people  in  it.  Lady  Waterford  wrote :  *  Your  Quarter¬ 
master-General  must  be  the  son  of  General  Roberts,  who 
lives  near  Waterford ;  he  came  home  on  leave  last  year. 
I  must  tell  you  an  amusing  little  anecdote  abQ  Lliis  father. 
One  night,  when  the  General  was  dining  at  Curraghmore, 
he  found  himself  sitting  next  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  After  some  time  they 
discovered  they  had  known  each  other  in  the  days  of  their 
youth,  but  had  never  met  since  a  certain  morning  on  which 
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’’em  0Ub  1,0  fight  a  duel  on  account  of  some  squabble 
■or^-h-  happily  the  quarrel  was  stopped  without  any 
o.  being  done,  each  feeling  equally  relieved  at  being 
'  iilc  from  trying  to  murder  the  other,  as  they  had 
ppi  so  a  dec!  they  were  in  honour  bound  to  do.  The 
M|d  gentlemen  made  very  merry  over  their  reminis- 

w  s  on . h  I  i me  I  bad  been  indulging  a  hope  that  I  might 
•  m  b  -lmia  m  ith  my  old  General.  Hope  Grant,  who 
been  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
1  ,i,i  co  operation  with  the  French,  was  being  prepared 
on,  hie  disgrace  of  the  repulse  experienced  early 
1  ^  ^  V,  the  combined  French  and  English  naval 

v-  i"  their  attack  on  the  Taku  forts.  My  hope, 
r  w,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lord  Clyde 
(  w  f,  Lumsden  and  Allgood  as  A.Q.M.G.’s  with 
b  j  i  ,  "d  t  v,ac  Reeling  very  low  in  consequence.  A 
o'  ro  al  L°r wards  we  dined  with  the  Cannings,  and 
1  c  i  vek  my  VH  in  to  dinner.  His  first  remark  to 
m  •  "I  Ciin],  I  have  earned  your  gratitude,  if  I  have 
o  1  Lr  sal  Hr  p’eieone  by  these  China  appoint- 
'  m  my  wife  asking  for  what  she  was  expected  to 
iCt  I.,  1m  mid  :  !  TChr .  for  not  sending  your  Husband 
fir  -'petition.  of  coruwe,  I  suppose  you  would  rather 
be  ir  i,  m  ,i,  fineien  country  alone  a  few  months  after 
no  riingf  H  j Loberrs  had  not,  been  a  newly-married 
,  .  wmld  iinAC  ;-enr:  him.’  This  was  too  inu.  b  for  up 
woo  sympathized  "really  wi(l)  my  dls-appoiulmwnl ,  and 
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You  have  done  your  best  to  make  him  regret  his  marriage.5 
The  poor  old  Chief  was  greatly  astonished,  and  burst  out 
in  his  not  too  refined  way :  ‘  Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
understand  you  women  !  I  have  done  the  very  thing  I 
thought  you  would  like,  and  have  only  succeeded  in 
making  yon  angry.  I  will  never  try  to  help  a  woman 
again.’  My  wife  saw  that  he  had  meant  to  be  kind,  and 
that  it  was,  as  he  said,  only  because  he  did  not  ‘understand 
women  ’  that  he  had  made  the  mistake.  She  was  soon 
appeased,  and  in  the  end  she  and  Lord  Clyde  became  great 
friends. 

The  middle  of  January  found  us  at  Umballa,  -where 
Lord  Canning  met  in  state  all  the  Cis-Sutlej  Sikh  Chiefs. 
Pine,  handsome  men  they  most  of  them  were,  and 
magnificently  attired.  The  beautifully  delicate  tints  which 
the  Sikhs  are  so  fond  of,  the  warlike  costumes  of  some 
of  the  Sirdars,  the  quiet  dignity  of  these  high-born  men 
who  had  rendered  us  such  signal  service  in  our  hour  of 
need,  made  the  scene  most  picturesque  and  impressive. 
The  place  of  honour  was  given  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala 
(the  grandfather  of  the  present  Maharaja),  as  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Phulldan  Princes  ;  and  he  was  followed  by 
his  neighbours  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  all  three  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  well-bred  Siklis,  of  stately  presence  and  courtly 
manners.  They  were  much  gratified  at  having  the  right 
of  adoption  granted  to  their  families,  and  at  being  given 
substantial  rewards  in  the  shape  of  extension  of  territory. 

The  Sikh  Chiefs  were  followed  by  Eajas  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  whom  the 
Viceroy  had  summoned  in  order  to  thank  them  for  assistance 
rendered  during  the  Mutiny.  Many  of  them  had  grievances 
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to  be  redressed ;  others  had  favours  to  ask ;  and  the 
Viceroy  was  able  to  more  or  less  satisfy  them  by  judiciously 
yiekimg  to  reasonable  demands,  and  by  bestowing  minor 
powers  on  those  who  were  likely  to  use  them  well.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  of  concession  on  Lord  Canning?’ s  mrt 
Tvas  proved  m  after  years  by  its  successful  results. 

On  lire  29th  January  die  Baja  of  Blapurthala  came  out 
ro  meet  the  Viceroy  one  march  from  Jullundur.  He  had 
supplemented  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  Colonel 
na-ite  m  the  early  days  of  the  Mutiny  by  equipping  and 
iakiiiii  into  Oudh  a  force  of  2,000  men,  which  he  personally 
coiiunaij <led  in  six  different  actions.  The  Viceroy  cordially 
uiivimeu  arm  tor  this  timely  service,  and  in  recognition  of 
it,  and  ms  continued  and  conspicuous  loyalty,  bestowed 
upon  umi  large  estates  in  Oudh,  where  he  eventually 
j  >  me  <><  the  chine  Talukdars.  This  Baja  vas  the 
.  id  i  ,  i  of  the  enlightened  nobleman  who  came  to 

i  'i  mn_,  Vajijfcsai.  gay  with  biilhant  illuminations 
n  t  i  Hr  Vue'Oy  and  crov ded  ruth  Sikhs  come  to 
rw1  m  'in-  '.hi'  <m  r  i  < present ative  to  tlieii  saemd  city, 
r  ,  i  <-* '  at  Lei  ore  on  the  10tk  Februaiy . 

T  w  i  ho  lolloping  morning  Lord  Canning  made  his 
a it  nii  .  /\s  m  ippioached  thp  citadel  the  long  line  of 

n  (nun r  ’  <  n  diavn  up  t?  leccive  the  Yiroi  m  <\  me  nuo 
Men  f  bnjlifud  a  ninbloge  Jliey  foimei  path  pbuia'S. 
Vet']  Hi!)  imp;  m  a  .!  Uv  pirtme'-jne  Mult  mis  and 
Calmjin  \dh  f  f  k  ji  iio\  me  Inrb  Jhnhn,  behind  Cion 
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magnificently  caparisoned  in  cloth -of-gold  saddle  clothe, 
and  gold  and  silver  trappings,  pranced  and  curvetted  under 
pressure  of  their  severe  bits.  As  the  procession  appeared 
in  sight  they  moved  forward  in  one  long  dazzling  cavalcade, 
each  party  of  Chiefs  being  headed]  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  district  from  which  they  came ;  they  saluted  as  they 
approached  the  Viceroy,  and  then  passing  him  fell  in 
behind,  between  the  Body  (in arc!  and  the  Artillery  of  the 
escort.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  fort  as  we 
passed  under  the  city  walls ;  we  then  wound  through  the 
civil  station  of  Anar  kali,  and  on  to  camp  where  the 
garrison  of  Mian  Mir,  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Windham,  was  drawn  up  to  receive 
the  Viceroy. 

At  nightfall  there  were  illuminations  and  a  procession  of 
elephants  ;  the  Viceroy,  seated  in  a  superb  howdah,  led 
the  way  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  city.  Suddenly 
a  shower  of  rockets  was  discharged  which  resulted  in  a 
stampede  of  the  elephants,  who  rushed  through,  the  narrow 
streets,  and  fled  in  every  direction,  to  the  imminent  peril 
and  great  discomfort  of  the  riders.  In  time  they  were 
quieted  and  brought  back,  only  to  become  again  un¬ 
manageable  at  a  fresh  volley  of  fireworks ;  a  second  time 
they  were  pacified,'  and  as  they  seemed  to  be  getting 
accustomed  to  the  noise  and  lights,  the  procession  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  garden  of  the  old  palace.  Here  the  elephants 
were  drawn  up,  when  all  at  once  a,  fresh  discharge  of 
rockets  from  every  side  drove  them  mad  with  fright,  and 
off  they  bolted  under  the  trees,  through  gates,  and  some  of 
them  could  not  be  pulled  up  until  they  had  gone  far  into 
the  country.  Howdalis  were  crushed,  hats  torn  off,  but, 
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a  La;,  there  was  only  one  serious  casualty;  an 
ic  swept  out  of  his  howdah  by  the  branch  of 
a  lie*  awl  falling  to  the  ground,  had  his  thigh  broken. 
Jjord  Clyde  declared  that  a  general  action  was  not  half 
so  dru  gerons.  and  he  would  much  sooner  have  been  in 
one ! 

Hie  Lahore  durbar,  at  which  the  Punjab  Chiefs  were 
received,  surpassed  any  former  ceremonials  in  point  of 
numbers  and  splendour  of  effect.  Many  of  Bun  jit  Singh’s 
Sirda  •  v.eie  present,  and  many  who  had  fought  against  us 
m  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaigns,  but  had  now  become 
mi  Vi  h'c-nds.  The  Chiefs  quite  spontaneously  prepared 
mu  Lord  Canning  with  an  address,  and,  in 

reply  his  Excellency  made  an  eloquent  and  telling  speech, 
••on:  warn, mg  ;n  terms  of  the  highest  appreciation  on  the 
co 'irenc  end  ’oyalty  displayed  by  the  Nobles  and  people 
of  th>-_  j'ujyjai  during  the  Mutiny. 

W  f V  camp  war  marching  to  Sialkot,  where  the 
1\!  h  ,_ap’  of  Toashruir  and  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Punjab  "ere  to  be  received,  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by 
IV  .7  (  ,  nuing,  Lord  Clyde,  and  a  small  staff,  went  on  a 
flying  visit  to  Peshawar,  with  the  object  of  satisfying 
LWd  i.y  persona!  examination  of  our  position  there,  as 
to  I, bn  i'd-  iw.bil’ty  or  otherwise  of  a  retirement  cis-Indus 
— a  i  Voomdc  movement  which  John  Lawrence  was  still 
hi  fivoin  </.  vi'fj'1  1  .  ,  only  served  to  strengthen 

Lr.rd  Canning  in  Ms  preconceived  opinion  that  Peshawar 
,-intci.  b<  held  on  to  iis  our  frontier  station. 

VM  i\  nm mod  at  Mian  Mil  irilh  oui  good  fuLmL 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Tyrrell  3 Loss  until  it  was  time  for  her  to 
<rr,  w  Bimla.  and  the  kind  thoughtfnlwvs  of  hold  Mnmiim, 
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who-  told  me  the  camp  now  worked  so  well  that  my 
presence  was  not  always  necessary,  enabled  me  to  be  with 
her  from  time  to  time. 

Lord  Canning’s  tour  was  now  nearly  over,  and  we 
marched  without  any  halt  of  importance  from  Sialkot  to 
Kalka  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  -where,  on  the  9th  April,  the 
camp  was  broken  up.  It  was  high  time  to  get  into  cooler 
regions,  for  the  heat  of  the  tents  in  the  day  had  become 
very  oppressive. 

Thus  ended  a  six  months’  march  of  over  a  thousand 
miles — a  march  never  likely  to  be  undertaken  again  by  any 
other  Viceroy  of  India,  now’  that  railway  trains  run  from 
Calcutta,  to  Peshawar,  and  saloon  carriages  have  taken  the 
place  of  big  tents. 

This  progress  through  India  had  excellent  results.  The- 
advantages  of  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  meeting 
face  to  face  the  principal  feudatories  and  Chiefs  of  our  great 
dependency  were  very  considerable,  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  the  Viceroy  of  personally  acknowledging  and 
rewarding  the  services  of  those  who  had  helped  us,  and 
of  showdng  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  be  lenient  to  those 
who  had  failed  to  do  so,  provided  they  should  remain  loyal 
in  the,  future,  had  a  very  good  effect  over  the  whole  of 
India.  The  wise  concessions  also  announced  at  the  different 
durbars  as  regards  the  adoption  by  Native  Eulers  of  suc¬ 
cessors  to  their  estates,  and  the  grant  to  Native  gentlemen 
of  such  a  share  as  they  were  fitted  for  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  were  undoubtedly  more  appreciated 
than  any  other  description  of  rew’ard  given  for  assistance 
in  the  Mutiny. 

My  duty  with  the  Viceroy  being  ended,  I  returned  to 
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Mian  Mir  to  fetch  my  wife  and  the  little  daughter,  who 
had  made  her  appearance  on  the  10th  March,  and  escort 
them  both  to  Simla.  The  journey  up  the  hill  was  a 
tedious  one.  Carriages  were  not  then  used  as  they  are 
now,  and  my  wife  travelled  in  a  jampan,  a  kind  of  open, 
half  -  reclining  sedan  chair,  carried  by  relays  of  four 
men,  while  I  rode  or  walked  by  her  side.  She  had  been 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  journey  from  Mian 
Mir,  but  as  we  ascended  higher  and  higher  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  the  atmosphere  became  clearer  and 
fresher,  she  began  to  revive.  Four  hours,  however,  of  this 
unaccustomed  mode  of  travelling  in  her  weak  state  had 
completely  tired  her  out,  so  on  finding  a  fairly  comfortable 
bungalow  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  I  decided  to  remain 
there  the  next  day.  After  that  we  went  on,  stage  by  stage, 
until  we  reached  Simla.  Our  house,  ‘Mount  Pleasant,’ 
was  on  the  very  top  of  a  hill;  up  and  up  we  climbed 
through  the  rhododendron  forest,  along  a  path  crimson 
with  the  fallen  blossom,  till  we  got  to  the  top,  when  a 
glorious  view  opened  out  before  our  delighted  eyes.  The 
wooded  hills  of  Jakho  and  Elysium  in  the  foreground, 
Mahasu  and  the  beautiful  Shalli  peaks  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  beyond,  towering  above  all,  the  everlasting 
snows  glistening  in  the  morning  sun,  formed  a  picture  the 
beauty  of  which  quite  entranced  us  both.  I  could  hardly 
persuade  my  wife  to  leave  it  and  come  into  the  house. 
Hunger  and  fatigue,  however,  at  length  triumphed.  Our 
servants  had  arranged  everything  in  our  little  abode  most 
comfortably ;  bright  fires  were  burning  in  the  grates,  a  cosy 
breakfast  was  awaiting  us,  and  the  feeling  that  at  last  we 
had  a  home  of  our  own%as  very  pleasant. 
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Lord  Canning  did  not  remain  long  at  Simla.  His 
Council  in  Calcutta  was  about  to  lose  its  President,  Sir 
James  Outram,  who  was  leaving  India  on  account  of  fail¬ 
ing  health ;  and  as  the  suggestion  to  impose  -  an  income- 
tax  was  creating  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  the  Viceroy 
hurried  back  to  Calcutta,  deeming  it  expedient  to  be  on 
the  spot. 

The  measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny 
had  emptied  the  Government  coffers ;  and  although  a 
large  loan  had  been  raised,  the  local  authorities  found  it 
impossible  to  cope  with  the  increased  expenditure.  Lord 
Canning  had,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Government  in 
England  for  the  services  of  a  trained  financier ;  and  Mr. 
Wilson,  who  had  a  great  reputation  in  this  respect,  was 
sent  out.  He  declared  the  only  remedy  to  be  an  income- 
tax,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  view  by  the  merchants 
of  Calcutta.  Other  Europeans,  however,  who  were  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  India,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  ignore  the  dislike  of  Natives  to  such  direct 
taxation ;  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Governor  of  Madras, 
argued  well  and  wisely  against  the  scheme..  Instead,  how¬ 
ever,  of  confining  his  action  in  the  matter  to  warning  and 
advising  the  supreme  Government,  he  publicly  proclaimed 
his  opposition,  thus  giving  the  signal  for  agitation  to  all 
the  malcontents  in  India.  Lord  Elpkinstone,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  followed  Trevelyan’s  example,  but  in  a  less 
pronounced  manner,  and  these  attacks  from  the  minor 
Presidencies  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  to  the  action 
of  the  Government.  In  spite  of  all  this  antagonism,  the 
income-tax  was  passed,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  unusual 
procedure  led  to  his  recall. 
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Lord  Canning  left  Simla  for  his  long  and  trying  journey 
in  May,  about  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  On  my  taking 
leave  of  him,  he  told  me  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  then  com¬ 
manding  the  Bombay  army,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Lord  Clyde,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  return  to 
England,  and  that  Sir  Hugh,  though  he  intended  to  go  to 
Calcutta  himself,  wished  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  to 
remain  at  Simla  ;  a  question  about  which  we  had  been 
rather  anxious,  as  it  would  have  been  an  unpleasant 
breaking  *  up  of  all  our  plans,  had  I  been  ordered  to 
Calcutta. 

Life  at  Simla  was  somewhat  monotonous.  The  society 
was  not  very  large  in  those  days  ;  but  there  were  a  certain 
number  of  people  on  leave  from  the  plains,  who  then,  as  at 
present,  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  themselves,  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  in  a  small  way ; 
but  we  entered  into  it  very  little.  My  wife  did  not  care 
much  about  it,  and  had  been  very  ill  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer.  She  had  made  two  or  three  kind  friends, 
and  was  very  happy  in  her  mountain  home,  thougn  at 
times,  perhaps,  a  little  lonely,  as  I  had  to  be  in  office 
the  greater  part  of  each  day. 

In  the  autumn  we  made  a  trip  into  the  ulterior  of  the 
hills,  beyond  Simla,  which  was  a  new  and  delightful  ex¬ 
perience  for  my  wife.  We  usually  started  in  the  morning, 
sending  our  servants  on  about  half  way,  When  they  pre¬ 
pared  breakfast  for  us  in  some  pretty,  shady  spot ;  there 
we  remained,  reading,  writing,  or  resting,  until  after  lunch, 
and  it  was  time  to  move  on,  that  we  might  get  to  our  halt¬ 
ing  place  for  the  night  before  dinner. 

VOL.  I.  '  ,  hi 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

In  1860  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  army  in  India,  by  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  local  European  Forces  with  the 
Royal  Army. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  India  from  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  European 
soldiers  had  enlisted.  The  Government  contended  that  the 
conditions  were  in  no  way  affected  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Company.  The  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  to  be 
re-enlisted,  and  on  this  being  refused  they  asked  for  their 
discharge.  This  was  granted,  and  10,000  out  of  the  16,000 
men  serving  in  the  local  army  had  to  be  sent  to  England. 
These  men  were  replaced  and  the  local  Forces  were  kept  up 
to  strength  by  fresh  drafts  from  England ;  but,  from  the 
date  of  the  amalgamation,  enlistment  to  serve  solely  in 
India  was  to  cease. 

There  was  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  this  measure ;  officers  of  the  Queen’s  service 
for  the  most  part,  and  notably  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  were  in 
favorer  of  it,  but  it  was  not  generally  popular  in  India.  It 
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wan  feared  that  the  change  would  result  in  a  great  increase 
to  the  military  charges  which  tlie  Indian  (government  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay;  that,  notwithstanding  such  increase, 
there  would  be  a  serious  diminution  in  the  control  exercised 
by  that  Government  over  the  administration  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Army  in  India:  and  that,  under  the 
pressure  of  political  emergency  in  Europe,  troops  might 
be  withdrawn  and  Indian  requirements  disregarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  in  favour  of  the  Bill  thought  that, 
after  the  transfer  of  India,  to  the  Crown,  the  maintenance 
of  a  separate  Force  uncontrolled  by  the  Horse  Guards 
would  be  an  anomaly.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but,  although  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  fears  of  those  opposed  to  the  change 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation,  in  my  opinion 
it  was  unavoidable,  and  has  greatly  benefited  both 
services. 

The  amalgamation  considerably  accelerated  my  promo¬ 
tion,  for,  in  order  to  place  the  Indian  Ordnance  Corps  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  Boyal  service,  the  rank 
of  Second  Captain  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  former,  a 
rank  to  which  I  attained  in  October,  1860,  only,  however, 
to  hold  it  for  one  day,  as  the  next  my  name  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  as  a  Brevet  Major. 

The  same  year  saw  the  introduction  of  the  Staff  Corps. 
This  was  the  outcome  of  the  disappearance  during  the 
Mutiny  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Regular  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  and  their  replacement  by  Irregular  regiments. 
But,  as  under  the  Irregular  system  the  number  of  British 
officers  with  each  corps  was  too  limited  to  admit  of  their 
promotion  being  carried  on  regimentally,  as  bad  been  done 
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under  the  Begular  system,*  some  organization  had  to  be 
devised  by  which  the  pay  and  promotion  of  all  officers 
joining  the  Indian  Army  in  future  could  be  arranged. 
Many  schemes  were  put  forward ;  eventually  one  formulated 
by  Colonel  Norman  was,  with  certain  modifications, 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  result  being  that 
all  officers  about  to  enter  the  Indian  Army  were  to  be 
placed  on  one  list,  in  which  they  W’ould  be  promoted  after 
fixed  periods  of  service;!  and  all  those  officers  who  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  disbandment  of 
their  regiments,  or  by  the  substitution  of  the  Irregular 
for  the  Begular  system,  were  to  have  the  option  of  joining 
it.  The  term  Staff  Corps,  however,  was  a  misnomer,  for 
the  constitution  of  the  Corps  and  the  training  of  its  officers 
had  no  special  connection  with  staff  requirements. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Viceroy  announced 
his  intention  of  making  a  march  through  Central  India, 
and  I  was  again  ordered  to  take  charge  of  his  camp,  which 
was  to  be  formed  at  Benares.  My  wife  and  her  baby 
remained  at  Simla  with  our  friends  the  Donald  Stewarts, 

*  Under  the  Begular  system,  which  was  modelled  on  the  Royal 
Army  organization,  each  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry  had  22,  and 
eaoh  regiment  of  Native  Infantry  25  British  officers,  who  rose  to  the 
higher  grades  by  seniority.  From  this  establishment  officers  were 
taken,  without  being  seconded,  for  the  multifarious  extra-regimental 
duties  on  which  the  Indian  Army  was,  and  is  still,  employed,  viz., 
Staff,  Civil,  Political,  Commissariat,  Pay,  Public  Works,  Stud,  and 
Survey.  With  the  Irregular  system  this  was  no  longer  possible, 
although  the  number  of  British  officers  with  each  corps  was  (after  the 
Mutiny)  increased  from  3  to  9  with  a  Cavalry,  and  3  to  8  with  an 
Infantry  regiment. 

f  Captain  after  twelve  years,1  Major  after  twenty  years,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  after  twenty-six  years. 

1  Since  reduced  to  eleven  years. 
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and  I  left  her  feeling  sure  that  with  them  she  would  be 
happy  and  well  taken  care  of. 

Sir  Hugh  Eose  was  at  Allahabad,  and  as  I  passed  through 
that  place  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  new  Chief,  being  anxious  to  meet  an 
officer  wdiom  I  had  held  in  great  admiration  from  the 
time  when,  as  Charge  d'affaires  at  Constantinople,  his 
pluck  and  foresight  practically  saved  Turkey  in  her  time 
of  peril  from  Russia’s  threatened  attack— admiration 
increased  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  Central  India  campaign,  in  spite  of  almost 
overwhelming  difficulties  from  want  of  transport  and  other 
causes,  and  a  severe  attack  of  sunstroke,  which  would,  have 
incapacitated  many  men.  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  when  I  first  met 
him  at  Allahabad,  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  tall,  slight, 
with  refined  features,  rather  delicate-looking,  and  possessing 
a  distinctly  distinguished  appearance.  He  received  me  most 
kindly,  and  told  me  that  he  wished  me  to  return  to  Head- 
Quarters  when  the  Viceroy  could  dispense  with  my  services. 

The  camp  this  year  was  by  no  means  on  so  grand  a  scale 
as  the  preceding  one.  The  escort  was  much  smaller,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  with  Army  Head-Quarters  did  not 
march  with  us  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Canning  arrived  by  steamer  at  Benares 
on  the  6th  November,  and  I  went  on  board  to  meet  them. 
Lord  Canning  was  cordial  and  pleasant  as  usual,  but  I  did 
not  think  he  looked  well.  Lady  Canning  was  charming  as 
ever ;  she  reproached  me  for  not  having  brought  my  wife, 
but  when  I  told  her  how  ill  she  had  been,  she  agreed  that 
camp  was  not  quite  the  place  for  her. 

Benares,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  disappointing  city ;  the 
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r'  '  1  -  ”  and  dirty,  there  are  no  fine  buildings, 

P!‘  n  .'nh- interesting  from  its  being  held  so  sacred  by 
w  r.tofc  The  view  of  the  city  and  burning  ghats  from 
'  M  wm  r  js  picturesque  and  pretty,  but  there  is  nothing 
tim  woriii  seeing, 

T"  -o  days  were  occupied  in  getting  the  camp  to  Mirzapur, 
o:t  ihe  opposite  bank  of  the  Ganges.  There  was  no  bridge, 
aim  eTc-rvihing had  to  be  taken  over  in  boats:  10,000  men, 
ip  !  ‘•emr-,.  9.000  camels,  2,000  bullocks,  besides  all  the 
muK  '.aiU,  and  baggage,  had  to  be  ferried  across  the  great 
li/m,  "Gift  J.80  elephants  swam  over  with  their  mahouts  on 
lb  el  r  i  '  <  in  to  keep  their  heads  straight  and  urge  them  on  ; 
the  nun  ~"as  rapid,  and  it  was  a  difficult  business  to  ‘land 
lb :n'’  .ifily  aii  the  other  side,  but  at  last  it  was  aceom- 
pb~‘  „d  end  oin  only  casualty  was  one  camel,  which  fell 

‘he  1  ,,j,icb  i,u  .]  1  tbbulpur  lay  through  very  pretty  scenery, 
«r.'T7  T.id  beautiful  jungle,  ablaze  with  the  flaxne- 

irfoT'  i  blossom  of  the  dhak-tree.  Game  abounded,  and 
no  jt.cr i-ioricl  tiger  was  killed.  Lord  Canning  sometimes 
->1/1  c:pa  mod  the  shooting  expeditions,  but  not  often,  for  he 
whs  gw  o;ly  engrossed  in,  and  oppressed  by,  his  -work,  which 
he  ip  ,o.  rod  unable  to  throw7  off.  Even  during  the  morn¬ 
ing"  -  ion  he  was  occupied  with  papers,  and  on  reaching 
jam}*  in  went  straight  to  his  office  tent,  where  he  remained 
the  whole  day  till  dinner-time,  returning  to  it  directly  the 
mom  was  over,  unless  there  were  strangers  present  with 
whom  3te  wished  to  converse. 

M  Tubbulpur  the  Viceroy  held  a-  durbar  for  the  Maharaja 
Tnkaii  Hdlkar  of  Indore,  and  some  minor  Chiefs  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Holkar’s  conduct  dining  the  Mutiny 
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was  not  altogether  above  suspicion,  but,  considering  that 
the  only  troops  at  his  disposal  belonged  to  the  mutinous 
Indore  Contingent,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Hindustanis 
enlisted  by  English  officers,  over  whom  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  exercise  much  control,  Lord  Canning  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  was  willing  to  attribute 
his  equivocal  behaviour  to  want  of  ability  and  timidity-, 
rather  than  to  disloyalty,  and  therefore  allowed  him  to 
come  to  the  durbar. 

Another  potentate  received  at  this  time  by  the  Viceroy 
was  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  who,  being  a  powerful  and  skilful 
Ruler,  and  absolutely  loyal  to  the  British  Government,  had ' 
afforded  us  most  valuable  assistance  during  the  rebellion. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  whom  the  East  has  occasion¬ 
ally  produced,  endowed  with  conspicuous  talent  and  great 
strength  of  character,  a  quality  which,  from  its  rarity 
amongst' Indian  women,  gives  immense  influence  to  those 
who  possess  it.  Lord  Canning  congratulated  the  Begum  on 
the  success  with  which  she  had  governed  her  country, 
thanked  her  for  her  timely  help,  and  bestowed  upon  her 
a  large  tract  of  •  country  as  a  reward.  She  was  a 
determined-looking  little  woman,  and  spoke  fluently  hi  her 
own  language ;  she  personally  managed  the  affairs  of  her 
State,  and  wrote  a  remarkably  interesting  account  of  her 
travelling  experiences  during  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Just  as  the  Begum  took  her  departure,  news  was  brought 
in  of  the  presence  of  a  tiger  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
cantonment,  and  as  many  of  us  as  could  get  away  started 
off  in  pursuit.  Not  considering  myself  a  first-rate  shot,  I 
thought  I  should  be  best  employed  with  the  beaters,  but, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  tiger  broke  from  the  jungle 
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'  .  i<"k  of  my  elephant:  I  could  not  resist 

fj  mI  ,m<l  uas  fortunate  enough  to  knock  him  over. 

'  ’  do  I 'b  a]  pur,  I  visited  the  famous  marble  rocks 

1  '<  *>"  1  , 1  ■iifici?  We  rowed  up  the  river  for  about  a  mile, 

1  .1  d  r  viuw  begun  to  narrow,  and  splendid  masses  of 
tu  1-  uni'  into  view.  The  cliffs  rise  to  about  a  hundred 
h-n  '  •»  icigbt.  pure  white  below,  gradually  shading  off  to 
g-  i~  <r  i  sop.  The  water  at  their  base  is  of  a  deep  brown 
'.o' i  p'  ffitb"  iiiansparent  and  smooth,  in  which  the 
T'h’V  t  /  -s  01  e  reflected  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  In 
■  h°  >  •  <  °  hang  numerous  beehives,  whose  inmates  one  has 

to  <  ml  not  to  disturb,  for  on  the  bank  are  the  graves 

of  ■'  ’<  eg'r  kwn  who,  having  incautiously  aroused  the 

'  1  ’  «  -1 '  le  creatures,  were  attacked  and  drowned  in  diving 

1  "(1-  'bo  a  l-i  to  escape  from  their  stings. 

ri  r  s  lata  the  Viceroy  left  camp,  and  proceeded  to 

w  <  '  1  ~uoi“  lie  held  another  durbar  for  the  Talukdars 
nl  i’i  'a  riuby  Conning  continued  to  march  with  us  to 
In.  Tien  T  fool:  heron  board  her  barge,  and  bade 

cun  !  <°  cl> — o  last  farewell,  for  I  never  saw  this  good, 
'itr  i  '-hi  mo  gifted  woman  again. 

il  1  .  i  v  being  broken  up,  I  returned  towards  the  end 
Ol  to  mv  Avork  in  the  Quartermaster-General’s 

C.'ie  rl  Hirila.  I  found  the  place  deep  in  snow ;  it  looked 
ur.T  ,.,-aidiiu],  but  the  change  of  temperature,  from  the 
ci  am  m,:  L  <  i  C'enh  id  India  to  several  degrees  of  frost,  was 
ro  m  Ind  hymg.  My  wife  had  benefited  greatly  from  the 
iin<  nng  <11  ,  ,1  a  cl  both  she  and  our  baby  appeared 
’i/hire,  oi  jmalllt  •  but  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  the 
>ue  vnw  hikou  ill,  and  died  within  one  week  of  her 
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We  passed  a  very  quiet,  uneventful  summer,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Olobcr  vrc  left  Simla  for  All ab abaci ,  where  J 
bad  received  histrudlons  to  prepare  a  camp  for  the  Viceroy, 
who  bad  arranged  to  hold  an  investiture  of  the  Star 
of  India,  the  new  Order  which  was  originally  designed  to 
honour  the  principal  Chiefs  of  India  who  bad  done  us  good 
service,  by  associating  them  with  some  of  the  highest  and 
most  distinguished  personages  in  England,  and  a  few  care¬ 
fully  selected  Europeans  in  India.  Lord  Canning  was  the 
first  Grand  Master,  and  Sir  Hugh  Eose  the  first  Knight. 

The  durbar  at  which  the  Maharajas  Sindhia  and  Patiala, 
the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  ■  and  the  Nawab  of  Bampur  were 
invested,  was  a  most  imposing  ceremony.  The  Begum  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes — a  female  Knight  was  a  novelty  to 
Europeans  as  well  as  to  Natives — and  there  was  much 
curiosity  as  to  how  she  would  conduct  herself ;  but  no  one 
could  have  behaved  with  greater  dignity  or  more  perfect 
decorum,  and  she  made  a  pretty  little  speech  in  Urdu  in 
reply,  to  Lord  Canning’s  complimentary  address.  She  was 
dressed  in  eloth-of-gold,  and  wore  magnificent  jewels ;  but 
the  effect  of  her  rich  costume  was  somewhat  marred  by  a 
funny  little  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  woollen  mittens,  and 
black  worsted  stockings  with  white  tips.  When  my  wife 
visited  the  Begum  after  the  durbar,  she  showed  her  these 
curious  appendages  with  great  pride,  saying  she  wore  them 
because  they  were  ‘English  fashion.’  This  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  ladies  were  admitted  to  a  durbar,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  Begum. 

That  evening  my  wife  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  a  man 
whose  manner  and  appearance  greatly  impressed  her,  but 
she  did  not  catch  his  name  when  he  was  introduced ;  she 
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she  contracted  jungle-fever,  to  which  she  succumbed  ten 
days  after  her  return  to  Calcutta.  Her  death  was  a  real 
personal  sorrow  to  .all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
her  ;  what  must  it  have  been  to  her  husband,  returning  to 
England  without  the  helpmate  who  had  shared  and  lightened 
the  burden  of  his  anxieties,  and  gloried  in  the  success 
which  crowned  his  eventful  career  in  India. 

The  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
November,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Head-Quarters  camp 
went  out  to  meet  him.  I  was  mounted  on  a  spirited  nut¬ 
meg-gray  Arab,  a  present  from  Allgood.  Sir  Hugh  greatly 
fancied  Arabian  horses,  and  immediately  noticed  mine. 
He  called  me  up  to  him,  and  asked  me  where  I  got  him, 
and  of  what  caste  he  was.  From  that  moment  he  never 
varied  in  the  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  he 
treated  me,  and  I  always  fancied  I  owed  his  being  well 
disposed  towards  me  from  the  very  first  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  riding  my  handsome  little  Arab  that  day  ;  lie  loved  a 
good  horse,  and  liked  his  staff  to  be  'well  mounted.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  told  me  he  washed  me  to  accompany  him 
on  the  flying  tours  he  proposed  to  make  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  see  more  of  the  country  and  troops  than  would 
be  possible  if  he  marched  altogether  with  the  big  camp. 

We  went  to  TJmritsar,  Mian  Mir,  and  Siaikot ;  at  each 
place  there  were  the  usual  inspections,  mess  dinners,  and 
entertainments.  The  Chief’s  visit  made  a  break  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  cantonment,  and  the  residents  were  glad, 
to  take  advantage  of  it  to  get  up  various  festivities:  Sir 
Hugh,  too,  was  most  hospitably  inclined,  -so  that  there  was 
always  a  great  deal  to  do  besides  actual  duty  when  wre 
arrived  at  a  station. 
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Jamu,  where  the  Ruler  of  Kashmir  resides  during  the 
winter,  is  not  far  from  Sialkot,  so  Sir  Hugh  was  tempted 
to  accept  an  invitation  from  the  Maharaja  to  pay  him  a 
visit  and  enjoy  some  good  pig-sticking,  to  my  mind  the 
finest  sport  in  the  world.  His  Highness  entertained  us 
right  royally,  and  gave  us  excellent  sport,  but  our  pleasure 
was  marred  by  the  Chief  having  a  bad  fall :  he  had  got  the 
first  spear  off  a  fine  boar,  who,  feeling  himself  wounded, 
turned  and  charged,  knocking  over  Sir  Hugh’s  horse.  All 
three  lay  in  a  heap  together  :  the  pig  was  dead,  the  horse 
was  badly  ripped  up,  and  the  Chief  showed  no  signs  of  life. 
We  carried  him  back  to  Jamu  on  a  charpoy*  and  when  he 
regained  consciousness  we  found  that  no  great  harm  was 
done  beyond  a  severely  bruised  face  and  a  badly  sprained 
leg,-  which,  though  still  very  painful  two  or  three  days 
later,  did  not  prevent  the  plucky  old  fellow  from  riding 
over  the  battle-field  of  Chilianwalla. 

Very  soon  after  this  Norman,  who  was  then  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  left  Head-Quarters  to  take  up  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Military  Department.  Before  we  parted  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  would  soon  follow  him,  as  a  vacancy  in  the 
Department  was  about  to  take  place,  which  he  said  he 
was  sure  Lord  Canning  would  allow  him  to  offer  to  me. 
Norman  was  succeeded  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  Indian 
.Army  by  Edwin  Johnson,  the  last  officer  who  filled  that 
post,  as  it  was  done  away  with  when  the  amalgamation  of 
the  services  was  carried  into  effect. 

Two  marches  from  Jhelum  my  wife  was  suddenly  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  and  had  to  remain  behind  when  the  camp 
Native  string  bed. 


weeks  we  remained  on  the  encamping  ground  of  Kahawar ; 
at  the  end  of  that  ill ne,  iky  (humanly  speaking)  to  the 
skill  and  care  of  our  Doctor,  she  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  he  put  into  a  doolie  and  carried  to  Lahore,  I 
riding  a  camel  by  her  side,  for  my  horses  had  -gone  on  with 
the  cam]"). 

While  at  Lahore  I  received  a  most  kind  letter  from 
Norman,  offering  me  the  post  in  the  Secretariat  which  he 
had  already  told  me  was  about  to  become  vacant.  After 
some  hesitation — for  the  Secretariat  had  its  attractions, 
particularly  as  regarded  pay — I  decided  to  decline  the 
proffered  appointment,  as  my  acceptance  of  it  would  have 
taken -me  away  from  purely  military  work  and  the  chance 
of  service  in  the  field.  I  left  my  wife  on  the  high-road  to 
recovery,  and  hurried  after  the  camp,  overtaking  it  at 
Peshawar  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  his  ride  along  the  Deraj  at  frontier,  a  trip  I 
should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  missed.  We  visited 
every  station  from  Nohat  to  Rajanpur,  a  ride  of  about  440 
miles.  Brigadier-General  Neville  Chamberlain,  who  was 
still  commanding  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  met  us  at 
Ilohat,  and  remained  with  us  to  the  end.  .  We  did  from 
twenty-live  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  our  baggage  and 
servants,  carried  on  riding-camels,  kept  up  with  us. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a,  part  of  India  with 
which  I  had  later  so  much  to  do,  and  which  always  in¬ 
terested  me  greatly.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  it 
was  a  wild  and  lawless  tract  of  country.  As  we  left  Kohat 
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nM  the  bodies  of  four  murdered  men  being  carried 
_l1  nan  fold  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  such  a 

f  j-’  '  On  r,  ie  occasion  General  Chamberlain  introduced  to 
i  '  Ci  hose  two  young  Khans,  fine,  handsome  fellows, 
u  "  cxm  c  pparently  on  excellent  terms.  A  few  days  later 
u  »Tcre  teH  that  one  of  them  had  been  murdered  by  his 
(•rrun.',i don,  there  having  been  a  blood-feud  between  tlieir 
f 'nodes  I’m  generations;-  although  these  two  had  been 
hrmjb',  op  together,  and  liked  each  other,  the  one  whose 
ew  V.d  last  lost  a  member  by  the  feud  felt  himself  in 
Loivvv  oonnd  to  sacrifice  his  friend. 

When  i.  rejoined  my  wife  at  the  end  of  the  tour,  I  found 
I"  l  _-mrt  deal  worse  than  her  letters  had  led  me  to 
-  }v-:(  Dio  see  had  been  much  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a 
biste '  oho  had  come  out  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  who  lived 
hh  is  ooi.il  she  married  an  old  friend  and  brother  officer 
<:  'f  i-  named  Sladen.  We  remained  at  Umballa  till  the 
-M  .4  March;  the  only  noteworthy  circumstance  that 
iicnoii.i1  dpie  vas  a  parade  for  announcing  to  the  troops 
dal  Enl  Canning  had  departed,  and  that  the  Earl  of 
L  !  m  and  Kincardine  was  now  Yiceroy  of  India. 

lb  ore  f.ic  few  men  whose  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  so 
• '  ■  ;r<  te  criticised  as  Lord  Canning’s,  but  there  are  still 
n  v  L  ,,  as  Governors  or  Viceroys,  have  had  to  deal 
iiK  nab  an  overwhelming  crisis  as  the  Mutiny.  While 
iila-  vnd  of  appreciation  Lord  Canning  at  first  displayed  of 
Urn  magnitude  of  that  crisis  may,  with  perfect  justice,  be 
,b  i, niched  to  the  fact  that  most  of  his  advisers  had  gained 
then  o.-peiienee  only  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  had  therefore  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  popular  feeling  throughout 
India,  the  very  large  measure  of  success  which  attended  his 
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subsequent  action  vas  midnubWlly  due  f.o  Jjj's  own  ability 
and  sound  judgment. 

That  by  none  of  Lord  Canning’s  responsible  councillors 
could  the  extent  of  the  Mutiny,  or  the  position  in  Upper 
India,  have  boon  grasped,  was  evident  from  the  telegram* 
sent  from  Calcutta  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  Hist 
May,  three  weeks  after  the  revolt  at  Meerut  had  occurred : 
but  from  the  rime  Lord  Canning  left  Calcutta  in  January, 
1858,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for 

unself,  all  that  he  did  was  wise  and  vigorous. 

Outwardly  Lord  Canning  was  cold  and  reserved,  the 
result,  I  think,  of  extreme  sensitiveness  ;  for  he  was 
without  doubt  very  warm-hearted,  and  was  greatly  liked 
and  respected  by  those  about  him,  and  there  was  universal 
regret  throughout  India  when,  three  months  after  his 
departure,  the  news  of  his  death  was  received. 

We  returned  to  Simla  early  in  April.  The  season  passed 
much  as  other  seasons  had  passed,  except  that  there  was 
rather  more  gaiety.  The  new  Viceroy  remained  in  Calcutta ; 
hut  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  had  quite  enough  of  it  the  year 
before,  so  he  came  up  to  the  Hills,  and  established  himself 
at  ‘Barnes  Court.’  He  was  very  hospitable,  and  having 
my  sister-in-law  to  chaperon,  my  wife  went  out  rather 
more  than  she  had  cared  to  do  in  previous  years.  We 
spent  a  good  deal  of  our  time  also  at  Mashobra,  a  lovely 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  Hills,  about  six  miles  from  Simla, 
where  the  Chief  had  a  house,  which  he  was  good  enough 

*  ‘  Tour  force  of  Artillery  will  enable  ns  to  dispose  of  Delhi  with 
certainty.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  detach  one  European  Infantry 
regiment  and  a  small  force  of  European  Cavalry  to  the  south  of 
Delhi,  without  keeping  them  for  operations  there,  so  that  Aligarh  may 
be  recovered  and  Cawnpore  relieved  immediately.’ 
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puenily  place  at  our  disposal,  when  not  making 
.  ^  himself-  an  agreeable  change,  and  one 

’L b  *  *  llU  -reatly  enjojed.  But  at  the  best  one  gets  very 
'<  A  ihe  Hills  by  the  close  of  the  summer,  and  I  was 
i  to  start  off  towards  the  end  of  October  with  my  wife 
1  hbl  ‘sis'u8r  for  A§ra>  where  this  year  the  Head-Quarters 


-nop  was  to  be  formed,  as  the  Chief  had  settled  the  colcl- 
1  other  lour  was  to  begin  with  a  march  through  Bundel- 
'od  UJ,1  Central  India,  the  theatre  of  his  successful 


ip.p‘gj.i. 


J.iie  second  march  out  we  were  startled  by  being  told, 
’  1  1'  '‘e  uwoke  in  the  morning,  that  Colonel  Gawler, 
-  -  l/,,puty -Adjutant-General  of  Queen’s  troops,  had  been 
■’  "°mided  in  tlle  ni§ht  by  a  thief,  who  got  into 
-ns  tent  nrfch  the  object  of  stealing  a  large  sum  of  money 
had  reived  from  the  bank  the  previous  day, 
101  greater  safety  had  placed  under  his  pillow  when 
rut  to  bed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  his  wife 

•  ■  .  nn  him.  saying  there  was  someone  in  the  tent,  and 

•  dim  light  of  a  small  oil-lamp  he  could  just  see 
'■nil  figure  creeping  along  the  floor.  He' ''sprang  out 

A  oed  and  seized  the  robber;  but  the  latter,  being 
'^frhly  naked  and  oiled  all  over,  slipped  through  his 
mb  and  wriggled  under  the  wall  of  the  tent.  Gawler 
1  11  -•"i  ltlm  by  the  leg  just  as  he  was  disappearing,  and 
if  Juggled  outside  together.  When  despairing  of. 

1  'i  "  able  to  make  his  escape,  the  thief  stabbed  Gawler 
M  'i<tl  reueswith  a  knife,  which  was  tied  by  a  string 
l-i. _  mist,  jjy  this  time  Mrs.  Gawler  bad  'boon  able  m 
OUW  mo  kaffir  servants,  one  of  whom  tried  to  seise-  f)„. 
vo  n<  mi,  but  in  his  turn  was  stabbed.  The  ser-mJ 
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servant,  however,  was  more  wary,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
t tiring  the  thief ;  Kaffir  fashion,  he  knocked  all  the  breath 
out  of  his  body  by  running  at  him  head  down  and  butting 
him  in  the  stomach,  when  it  became  easy  to  hind  the 
miscreant  hand  and  foot.  It  was  a  had  part  of  the 
country  for  thieves ;  and  when  some  four  weeks  later 
I  went  off  on  a  flying  tour  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
I  did  not  leave  my  wife  quite  as  happily  as  usual.  But 
neither  she  nor  her  sister  was  afraid.  Each  night  they 
sent  everything  at  all  valuable  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  guard,  and  having  taken  this  precaution,  were  quite 
easy  in  their  minds. 

When  the  camp  reached  Gwalior,  the  Maharaja  Sindhia 
seemed  to  think  he  could  not  do  enough  to  show  his  gratitude 
to  Sir  Hugh  Bose  for  his  opportune  help  in  June,  1858,* 
when  the  Gwalior  troops  mutinied,  and  joined  the  rebel 
army  under  the  Bani  of  Jhansi  and  Tantia  Topi.  The  day 
after  our  arrival  Sindhia  held  a  grand  review  of  his  new 
army  in  honour  of  our  Chief.  The  next  day  there  was  an 
open-air  entertainment  hi  the  Fhulbagh  (garden  of  flowers) ; 
the  third  a  picnic  and  elephant  fight,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
a  very  tame  affair.  We  had  nerved  ourselves  to  see  some¬ 
thing  rather  terrific,  instead  of  which  the  great  creatures 
twisted  their  trunks  about  each  other  in  quite  a  playful 

*  After  tire  capture  of  Kalpi  in  May,  1858,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  successive  sunstrokes,  was  advised  by  his  medical 
officer  to  return  at  once  to  Bombay ;  his  leave  had  been  granted,  and  his 
successor  (Brigadier-General  Napier)  had  been  appointed,  when  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  him  to  the  effect  that  the  rebel  army,  imder  Tantia  Topi 
and  the  Rani  of  Jhansi,  had  been  joined  by  the  whole  of  Sindhia’s 
troops  and  were  in  possession  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior  with  its  well- 
supplied  arsenal.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  at  once  cancelled  his  leave,  pushed 
on  to  Gwalior,  and  by  the  30th  of  June  had  re-captured  all  Sindhia’s 
guns  and  placed  him  again  in  possession  of  his  capital. 
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mm  mu.  ,  nd  directly  the  play  seemed  to  be  turning  into 
ilu  v  wen  separated  by  their  mahouts,  being  much 
■  -wlnable  to  be  -  allowed  to  injure  themselves.  Each 
ww  wwre  was  some  kind  of  entertainment :  pig-sticking  or 
-A  m  line  expeditions  in  the  morning,  and  banquets,  fire- 
'  its  a] id  illuminations  in  the  evening. 

f .  Tahor  is  an  interesting  place.  The  fort  is  picturesquely 
-i  r  ued  above  a  perpendicular  cliff;  the  road  up  to  it  is 
1  V'  weep,  and  it  must  have  been  almost  impregnable  in 
iuuuH  ■  days.  It  was  made  doubly  interesting  to  us  by  Sir 
ling’-  L’<  m  explaining  how  he  attacked  it,  and  pointing  out 
ilr  i-im  'lieie  tlie  Eani  of  -Jhansi  was  killed  in  a  charge  of 

A  3  <  111  I1  us  Silt 

„  H <•  m  halt  was  -Jhansi.  Here  also  Sir  Hugh  had  a 
ut  A  ling  tale  to  tell  of  its  capture,  and  of  his  having  to 
hgb  fhe  battle  of  the  Betwa  against  a  large  force  brought 
w  '  ^  -> distance  of  the  rebels  by  Tantia  Topi,  while  the 
m<_e  v  a  i<  lually  being  carried  on. 

hi  ,i'  T  ban  si  the  big  camp  marched  to  Lucknow,  rid- 
C  • .  more:  while  the  Chief  with  a  small  staff  (of  which  I 
m  -lie i  and  light  tents,  made  a  detour  by  Saugor, 
Lib  bo  Spur,  and  Allahabad.  We  travelled  through  pretty 
1  -mJe  lor  the  most  part,  interspersed  with,  low  hills, 
iu'l  wo  had  altogether  a  very  enjoyable  trip.  Sir  Hugh 
was  jowly  proud  of  the  splendid  service  the  Central  India 
Weld  Force  had  performed  under  his  command ;  and, 
,y  w<  k  d<  along,  it  delighted  him  to  point  out  the  various 
places  \,bere  he  had  come  in  contact  with  the  rebels. 

While  al  Allahabad,  on  the  loth  -January — quite  the 
coolest  time  of  the  year — I  had  a  slight  snnsuoke,  which 
it  tool-;  me  a  very  long  time  to  get  >\  •  /  completely,  ’i  he 
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sensible  custom  introduced  by  Lord  Clyde,  of  wearing 
helmets,  was  not  always  adhered  to,  and  Sir  Hugh  Kose 
was  rather  fond  of  cocked  hats.  On  this  occasion  I  was 
wearing  this- — for  India — most  unsuitable  head-dress,  and. 
as  ill-luck  -would  have  it,  the  Chief  kept  me  out  rather  late, 
going  over  the  ground  where  the  present  cantonment 
stands.  I  did  not  feel  anything  at  the  time,  but  an  hour 
later  I  -was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and  sickness,  and 
for  a  short  time  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Plentiful 
douches  of  cold  water  brought  me  round,  and  I  was  well 
enough  in  the  afternoon  to  go  with  the  Chief  to  inspect  the 
fort but  for  months  afterwards  I  never  lost  the  pain  in 
niy  head,  and  for  many  years  I  was  very  susceptible  to 
the  evil  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays. 

We  reached  Lucknow  towards  the  middle  of  January. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  had  constant  parades  and  inspec¬ 
tions,  for  Sir  Hugh  carried  out  his  duties  in  the  most 
thorough  manner,  and  spared  himself  no  trouble  to  secure 
the  efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  the  soldier.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  careful  not  to  neglect  his  social  duties ; 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  amusements,  and  it  was 
mainly  due  to  his  liberal  support  that  we  were  able  to 
keep  up  a  small  pack  of  hounds  with  Head-Quarters,  which 
afforded  us  much  enjoyment  during  the  winter  months. 

Prom  Lucknow'  we  marched  ■  through  Bareilly,  Meerut, 
and  Umballa,  and  the  80th  March  saw  us  all  settled  at 
Simla  for  the  season. 

Early  in  April  Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  Simla  for  the  hot 
weather,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  Simla  has 
continued  to  be  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  (government 
during  the  summer  months. 
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hw  lime  the  changes  necessitated  by  the  amal- 
tf  Ihf  .-.eivLes  took  place  in  the  army  staff, 
do  hiu  lost  Jim  appointment  in  consequence,  and 
-iayfcbome,"'  Adpitant-Genera’l  of  Queen’s  troops, 
dpn  1  it  Cmeial  of  ihe  Army  in  India,  noth  Donald 
'  Ids  leputy.  The  order  limiting  tlie  tenure  of 
ul  on  the  mlr  m  same  grade  jo  live  years 
n  '  nu’odiued.  ,hich  entailed  my  goo  l  mend 
's'l'"]  arc  ring  ihe  Quaitej  mrsfei  -  Generalship, 
11  held  it  for  eleven  years.  He  was  succeeded 
Pai on.  nidi  Lumsden  as  his  deputy,  and  Charles 
f brother  of  Edwin  Johnson)  and  myself  as  assist- 
I  unai  ii  irnf. 

Tim  Lite  General  Sir  Edmund  Haytliome,  K.C.B. 
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(See  p.  177.) 

The  9th  Native  Infantry,  to  which  Captain  Donald  Stewart  belonged, 
was  divided  between  Aligarh,  Mainpuri,  Bulandshahr,  and  Etawa, 
Stewart  being  with  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  regiment  at  Aligarh. 

The  news  from  Meerut  and  Delhi  had  caused  a  ■certain  amount  of 
alarm  amongst  the  residents  at  Aligarh,  and  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  sending  away  the  ladies  and  children,  but,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  the  men  of  the  9th,  none  of  them  had  left  the 
station.  Happen  what  might  in  other  regiments,  the  officers  were 
certain  that  the  9th  could  never  be  faithless  .to  their  salt !  The  Native 
officers  and  men  were  profuse  in  then’  expressions  of  loyalty,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity  they  arrested  and  disarmed  several  rebel 
sepoys,  who  were  malting  for  then’  homes  in  Oudh  and  the  adjoining 
districts.  As  a  further  proof,  they  gave  up  the  regimental  pandit  for 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  mutiny.  He  was  tried  by  a  Court- 
Martial  composed  of  European  and  Native  officers,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  that  same 
afternoon.  It  was  intended  that  the  regiment  should  witness  the 
execution,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  gaol  in  time ;  the  men  were  there¬ 
fore  marched  back  to  their  lines,  and  Stewart,  in  his  capacity  of 
Interpreter,  was  ordered  to  explain 'to  them  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  paraded.  While  he  was  speaking  a  man  of  his  own 
company  shouted  out  something.  Stewart  did  not  hear  the  words, 
and  no  one  would  repeat  them.  The  parade  was  then  dismissed,  when 
the  same  man,  tearing  off  his  uniform,  called  upon  his  comrades  not 
to  serve  a  Government  which  had  hanged  a  Brahmin.  A  general 
uproar  ensued.  The  Commanding  Officer  ordered  the  few7  Sikhs  in  the 
regiment  to  seize  the  ringleader ;  they  did  so,  but  not  being  supported 
by  tlie  rest  they  released  him.  The  Subadar  Major  was  then  told  to 
arrest  the  mutineer,  but  .lie  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  order.  This 
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Knln  officer  had  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in.  the  regiment,  and 
was  entitled  to-  his  full  pension.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Court- 
Martial  which  tried  the  pandit,  and,  though  a  Brahmin  himself,  had 
gi  >  en  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  being  hanged ;  moreover  he  was 
a  personal  friend  of  all  the  officers.  Stewart,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  Adjutant,  knew  him  intimately,  and  believed  implicitly  in  his 
loyalty.  The  man  had  constantly  discussed  the  situation  with  Stewart 
and  others,  and  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  disarming  the  sepoys 
who  had  passed  through  Aligarh  ;  and  yet  when  the  hour  of  trial  came 
he  failed  as  completely  as  the  last-joined  recruit. 

The  British  officers  went  amongst  their  men  and  tried  to  keep  order, 
but  ihe  excitement  rapidly  spread;  some  of  the  young  soldiers  began 
to  load,  and  the  older  ones  warned  the  officers  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  be  off.  The  sepoys  then  plundered  the  treasury,  broke  open 
the  sraol  doors,  released  the  prisoners,  and  marched  in  a  body'  towards 
Delhi* 

Stewart,  being  thus  left  without  a  regiment,  attached  himself  to  the 
m.igiMiate  of  the  district,  and  took  command  of  a  small  body'  of 
volunteers  sent  from  Agra  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  restoring  order.  Not 
caring  tor  this  work,  and  thinking  he  might  be  more  usefully  em¬ 
ployed,  btewart  made  up  liis  mind  to  find  his  way  to  Delhi ;  his  idea 
’.as  to  try  and  get  there  via  Meerut,  but  before  deciding  on  the  route,  he 
went  to  Agra,  where  he  had  been  invited  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
n_t  'he  interview.  Mr.  Colvin  advised  Stewart  to  travel  via  Muttra,  as 
the  .-iter  ot  the  two  routes,  and  told  him  that  despatches  had  been 
ref  eked  from  the  Government  in  Calcutta  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chiei,  then  understood  to  be  with  the  army  before  Delhi.  At  the  same 
time  the  Lieutenant-Governor  impressed  upon  Stewart  that  he  was 
not  giving  him  any  order  to  go,  and  that  if  he  undertook  to  carry  the 
despatches  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act  on  his  part,  entailing  no  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 

Srhewart  accepted  the  duty',  and  took  his  leave  of  Mr.  Colvin 
as  the  sun  was  setting  on  the  18th  June,  delighted  at  the  chance 
of  being  able  to  join  the  army  before  Delhi.  He  reached  Muttra, 
thirty-live  miles  distant,  without  mishap.  The  streets  of  ihL  city 


*  Wlnle  the  regiment  was  in  the  act  of  mutinying  one  of  ihe  sepoys 
Jett  the  parade-ground,  and  running  round  to  all  the  ci\  ihans  houses, 
told  tin  01  c  npants  ulnl  h  nl  happened,  and  warned  them  to  make  tin  u 
escape.  He  asked  for  no  reward,  and  was  never  seen  again. 
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no  signs  of  hostility,  however,  ami  even  pointed  out  to  Stewart  the 
house  of  which  he  was  in  search.  The  owner  of  this  house,  to 
whoso  care  lie  hat!  been  commended  by  the  Agra  authorities,  was  a 
Brahmin  lidding  an  official  position  in  the  town.  This  Native 
gentleman  behaved  with  civility,  but,  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
embarrassment  at  the  presence  of  a  British  officer,  or  his  relief  when 
Stewart  announced  his  intention  of  resuming  his  journey  an  hour  or 
so  before  daybreak. 

The  Brahmin  provided  him  with  two  sowars  belonging  to  the  Baja 
of  Bhartpur  with  orders  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Jfosi.  They 
were  cut- throat-looking  individuals,  and  Stewart  felt  rather  inclined  to 
dispense  with  their  services,  but.  thinking  it  unwise  to  show  any  signs 
of  distrust,  he  accepted  them  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 

After  riding  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  Stewart’s  horse  fell  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  on  which  his  so-called  escort  laughed  Uproariously,  and 
galloped  off,  leaving  our  poor  traveller  to  his  own  devices. 

Believing  the  horse  could  not  recover,  Stewart  took  off  the  saddle 
and  bridle  and  tramped  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  buy  or  hire  an  animal  of  some  kind  on  which  to  continue  his 
journey.  No  one,  however,  would  help  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
seize  a  donkey  which  he  found  grazing  in  a  field  hard  by.  About 
sunset  he  reached  Kosi,  thirty-seven  miles  from  Muttra.  The 
tehsihlcir*  received  him  courteously,  and  gave  him  some  bread  and 
milk,  but  would  not  hear  of  his  staying  for  the  night.  He  told  him 
that  bis  appearance  in  the  town  was  causing  considerable  excitement, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  his  safety.  Stewart  was 
much  exhausted  after  his  hot  ride,  hut  as  the  tehsildar  stood  firm 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  continue  his  journey,  and  he 
consented  to  start  if  he  were  provided  with  a  horse.  The  tehsildar 
promptly  offered  his  own  pony,  and  as  socn  as  it  was  dark  Stewart 
set  out  for  the  Jaipur  camp.  His  progress  during  the  night  was  slow, 
and  it  was  not  until  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  that  he  reached 
his  destination,  where  lie  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Political 
Agent,  Major  Eden,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Maharaja’s  Wazir. 
This  official  at  first  promised  to  give  Stewart  a  small  escort  as  far  as 
Delhi,  but  on  various  pretexts  he  put  him  off  from  day  to  day.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  Stewart  saw  that  the  Wazir  either  could  not  or 
would  not  give  him  an  escort,  and  thinking  it  useless  to  delay  any 
longer,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  start  without  one. 


Native  magistrate. 
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T'J  ■-  v,  ne  several  refugees  in  the  camp,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
. 1  !!  'i  101  end  magistrate  of  Gnrgaon,  offered  to  join  Stewart 


r  «  vni  and  his  companion  left  the  Jaipur  camp  on  the  afternoon 
Oi  rue  27th  June,  and  reached  Palwal  soon  after  dark.  Ford  sent  for 
‘hr  1  ■  J  ,’crf,  who  was  one  of  his  own  district  officials,  and  asked  him 
mi-  food.  This  was  produced,  but  the  Tcotwal  besought  the  sahibs  to 
move  on  without  delay,  telling  them  that  their  lives  were  in  imminent 
1,  utff  o>-  there  was  a  rebel  regiment  in  the  town,  and  he  was  quite 
tillable  to  protect  them.  So  they  continued  their  journey,  and,  escaping 
from  one  or  two  threatened  attacks  by  robbers,  reached  Baclsliahpur 
m  the  morning.  Here  they  rested  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  being 
kuntiy  treated  by  the  villagers,  who  were  mostly  Hindus. 

The  travellers  were  now  not  far  from  Delhi,  but  could  hardly  proceed 
umber  without  a  guide,  and  the  people  of  Badshahpur  declined  to 
pn  i  !<•  one.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  men  of  peace,  and  could 
not  jio'-silih  leave  their  village  in  such  evil  times.  Suddenly  a  man 
)  o' a  if  rw  vd  offered  his  services.  His  appearance  was  against  him, 
mil  (1,e  cilhiger®  declared  that  he  was  a  notorious  cattle-lifter,  who 
r  sj  1  on'  h  suspected  of  having  set  fire  to  the  collector’s  (Mr.  Ford’s) 
oilit  c  el  Gurgaou,  in  order  that  the  evidences  of  his  offences  might  be 
destroyed.  Not  a  pleasant  convpagnon  de  voyage ,  but  there  was 
m  'inug  h,.  it  but  to  accept  his  offer. 

7  s  soon  as  it  was  dark  a  start  was  made,  and  at  daybreak  on  the 
Hth  the  minarets  of  Delhi  rose  out  of  the  morning  mist,  while  an 
is, on,  1  shell  might  be  seen  bursting  near  the  city. 

C,  1  mm  lung  the  Hansi  road,  the  guide,  by  name  Jumna  Das,  who, 
m  spite  0+  appearances,  had  proved  true  to  his  word,  stopped  and  said 
he  could  go  no  further.  He  would  not  take  any  reward  that  it  was 
then  in  the  power  of  Stewart  or  Ford  to  offer  him,  hut  he  expressed  a 
hope  that,  when  the  country  became  settled,  the  slight  service  he  had 
puioimul  ’would  not  be  forgotten.  They  gratefully  assured  him  on 
this  point,  and  thanked  him  cordially,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
letter  testifying  to  his  valuable  service.  Stewart  then  went  to  the 
nearest  village,  and  for  a  small  reward  found  a  man  who  undertook  to 
.•ondiiG  them  safely  to  one  of  our  piquets. 

One  curious  circumstance  remarked  by  Stewart  throughout  the  lide 
was  that  the  peasants  and  villagers,  though  not  generally  hostile  to 
him.  had  evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  the  British  rag  was  at 
an  end.  and  were  busily  engaged  in  rendering  their  villages  defensible. 
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to  meet  the  troubles  and  disturbances  which  they  considered  t 
surely  follow  on  the  resumption  of  Native  rule.  '' 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  pluck  and  enterprise  displayed 
Stewart  during  this  most  adventurous  ride.  It  was  a  marvel  thaE 
ever  reached  Delhi.  His  coming  there  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
that  ever  happened  to  him,  for  the  qualities  which  prompted 
undertake  and  carried  him  through  his  dangerous  journey,  m 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  advancement  and  likely  to  do  well. 


issued  for  Riving  it  effect.  The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Koval  Army  of 
Oudh  were  promised  preference  in  enlistment  in  the  local  corjis  and 
the  police,  and  a  reorganization  and  increase  to  the  latter,  which  were 
almost  immediately  sanctioned,  gave  instant  opportunities  lor  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  instalment  of  these  promises.  "While  last,  but 
not  least,  durbars  were  held,  in  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  able 
to  proclaim  his  views  and  policy,  by  which  the  landholders  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  possession  which  they  held  at  the  annexation,  the 
basis  on  which  the  instructions  had  been  originally  issued,  which  had 
been  hitherto  practically  ignored,  but  to  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
give  effect. 

‘9.  To  strengthen  his  military  position,  he  placed  Artillery  with  the 
European  Infantry  ;  he  distributed  his  Irregular  Cavalry  ;  he  examined 
the  city,  decided  on  taking  possession  of  the  Muchee  Bawn  and 
garrisoning  it  as  a  fort ;  and  summoned  in  Colonel  Fisher  and  Captain 
George  Hardinge  ;  and  with  them,  Brigadier  Handscombe  and  Major 
Anderson,  consulted  and  arranged  for  future  plans  against  the  storms 
which  he  saw  to  be  impending. 

‘  10.  Much  of  this,  and  his  policy  for  remaining  in  Oudh,  anil  the 
conduct  of  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  I  know  from  recollections  of  what 
lie  occasionally  let  drop  to  me  in  his  confidential  conversations  while 
inspecting  the  Muchee  Bawn.  He  told  me  that  nearly  the  whole  army, 
would  go ;  that  he  did  not  think  the  Sikhs  would  go;  that  in  every 
regiment  there  'were  men  that,  with  proper  management,  would  remain 
entirely  on  our  side  ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  meant  to  segregate  from 
the  rest  of  the  troops  the  Sikhs  and  selected  men,  and  to  do  his  best  to 
keep  them  faithful  allies  when  the  rest  should  go ;  that,  if  Cawnpore 
should  hold  out,  we  would  not  be  attacked  ;  but  that  if  it  should  fall, 
we  would  be  invested,  and  more  or  less  closely  besieged  ;  that  no  troops 
could  come  to  our  relief  before  the  middle  of  August ;  that  the  besieging 
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forces  lumlft.  lie  thought,  be  confined  to  tlie  sepoys,  for  the  people  of 
bu  •".in’  -  Ini  always  liked  our  European  officers,  whom  they  had 
ir,'h  'j  J-'  h,  <1  to  bless  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  the  honour  of 
then  families:  and  the  whole  Hindu  population  had  a  lively  recollec¬ 
tion  of  our  friendly  line  of  conduct  in  the  late  quarrel  with  the  Mussul- 
in,--me  reeardmg  the  Hunnooman  Gurhee ;  that  to  hold  out  where  we 
were  was  necessary,  for  the  slightest  appearance  of  yielding,  or  of  not 
showmir  a  bold  front,  would  result  in  annihilation ;  that  to  hold  out  we 
must  wet  provisions  ;  that  to  get -provisions  and  prepare  for  an  efficient 
defence  we  must  keep  open  our  communication  with  the  country,  and 
keep  the  city  quiet :  that  to  the  former  end  the  retention  of  the  canton¬ 
ment  was  necessary.,  and  of  the  Mucb.ee  Bawn  to  the  latter,  while  the 
sice  of  the  permanent  defences,  in  case  of  the  need  of  concentration, 
should  be  the  Residency. 

!  11.  Ail  this  I  know,  as  before  said,  from  Sir  Henry  Lawrence’s  own 
casual  and  hurried  remarks  to  me.  Whether  they  are  officially 
recorded  anywhere  I  do  not  know ;  but  they  must  have  been  written 
in  letters  co  various  persons,  and  repeated  to  others  of  his  subordinates 
at  Lucknow.  1  mention  these  matters  thus  early,  as  although  the 
tacts  on  tvmcli  they  bear  did  not  immediately  occur,  still,  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  had  prescience  of  them,  and  had  decided  on  his  line  of 
policy. 

-  1  y.  j.  understand,  further,  but  not  on  authentic  grounds,  that  Sir 
Hem’”  wrote  at  a  very  early'  stage  to  Sir  H.  Wheeler,  urging  him  to- 
construct,  entrenchments  at  the  magazine  at  Cawnpore,  and  to  ensure 
Ills  command  of  the  boats,  whatever  might  happen  ;  that  he  wrote 
early  to  t.lm  G  overnment,  entreating  them  to  divert  one  of  the  European 
regiments  in  the  course  of  relief,  and  divide  it  between  Cawnpore  and 
Allahabad  ;  and  that  subsequently  he  urged  on  Government  to  employ 
the  troops  of  the  Persian  expedition  in  Bengal,  and  to  stop  the  Chinese 
force  for  the  same  end,  and  to  subsidize  some  of  the  Nepal  troops  for 
the  protection  of  our  older  provinces  east  of  Oudli. 

•  lo.  pc,  revert  to  the  narrative,  the  measures  already  mentioned  so 
entirely  pacified  the  province,  that,  in  spite  of  the  previous  discontent, 
the  previous  trophies,  the  proverbial  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  jnereasuisr  agitation  throughout  the  empire,  there  was  no  difficulty 
experienced  m  collecting  the  revenue  by  the  close  of  April.  And  the 
subsequent  disturbances  were,  as  will  be  shown,  entirely'  due  to  the 
soldiery,  and,  till  long  after  Sir  Henry’s  death,  participated  in  only  by 
them  1  > v  the  city  ruffians,  and  by  a  few  of  the  Mussulman  families  oi 
th»  country  population.  The  mass  of  the  city  people  and  the  entire 
Hindu  pt  puiatioi)  held  aloob  and  would  ha  ye  nothing  to  say  to  the 


durbar  in  which  he  distributed  rewards  and  delivered  a,  speech  on  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  have  been  fully  described  elsewhere,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  by  me. 

‘15.  The  durbar  was  held  on  the  twelfth.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
he  had  any  intelligence  at  that  time  of  the  Meerut  outbreak.  The 
telegrams,  when  they  did  arrive,  were  vague  ;  but  he  indubitably  kept 
on  his  guard  immediately  on  receiving  them.  The  Cavalry  were 
piqueted  between  the  cantonments  and  the  Residency,  and  the  Infantry 
and  Artillery  were  kept  prepared  for  movement.  His  plans  were 
evidently  already  decided ;  but  they  were  to  be  effected  simultaneously 
and  not  successively,  and  the  movements  of  the  Europeans  were  some¬ 
what  dependent  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s 
Department.  It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  that  the  tents  required  for 
the  32nd  were  ready  ;  and  the  morning  of  the  17th  May  saw  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  effective  disposition  of  the  troops.  Hall  the  Europeans 
were  at  the  Residency,  commanding  the  Iron  Bridge ;  half,  with  the 
Artillery,  were  at  the  south  end  -of  the  cantonments  ;  the  bridge  of 
boats  was  moved  and  under  control,  while  the  Muchee  Bawn,  not  yet 
sufficiently  cleansed  from  its  old  conglomeration  of  filth,  was  garrisoned 
by  a  selected  body  of  Native  troops.  The  whole  of  these  dispositions 
could  not  have  been  effected  at  an  earlier  date,  and  Sir  Henry  would 
not  do  them  piecemeal  or  successively.  Simultaneous,  they  were  effec¬ 
tive,  and  tended  to  paralyze  any  seditious  plots  that  may  have  been 
hatching.  Successive  and  piecemeal  they  would  have  incited  the 
sepoys  to  mutiny  and  the  turbulent  to  insurrection.’ 

Memorandum,  18th  May,  inserted  in  Sir  Henry's  own  hand  in  his 
ledger-book. 

‘  Time  is  everything  just  norv.  Time,  firmness,  promptness,  concilia¬ 
tion,  and  prudence  ;  every  officer,  each  individual  European,  high  and 
low',  may  at  this  crisis  prove  most  useful,  or  even  dangerous.  A  firm 
and  cheerful  aspect  must  be  maintained — there  must  be  no  bustle,  no 
appearance  of  alarm,  still  less  of  panic;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
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must-  be  the  utmost  watchfulness  and  promptness;  everywhere  the 
lim  germ  ol  insurrection  must  be  put  down  instantly.  Ten  men  may 
in  an  hour  quell  a  row  which,  after  a  day’s  delay,  may  take  weeks  to 
pur  down.  I  wish  this  point  to  be  well  understood.  In  preserving 
internal  tranquillity,  the  Chiefs  and  people  of  substance  may  be  most 
usefully  employed  at  this  juncture  ;  many  of  them  have  as  much  to 
lose  as  we  have.  Their  property,  at  least,  is  at  stake.  Many  of  them 
.have  armed  retainers — some  few  are  good  shots  and  have  double- 
barrelled  guns.  For  instance  [name  illegible],  can  hit  a  bottle  at  100 
verbs.  He  is  with  the  ordinary  soldiers.  I -want  a  dozen  such  mi  u 


